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The Reader: is deſired to correct with his Pen the tywo following | i 


ERRATA, which in this Second Volume affect the Senſe. 
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Page 467, Line 6, counting from the Bottom; inſtead of 
immoveable, read moveable. 


pF: 1 


E (1 : BU | B #1 n 4 2 
Page 488, Lines 3 and 4, counting from the Top; inſtead of 


three ſhillings a buſhel, read three ſhillings and four-pence @ 
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a ſtateſman or legiſlator} p 
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two diſtinct objects; firſt 
5 to provide a plentiful revenue or ſubſiſtence for the pe ople, or 


more ente, to enable them to Luke Tock” A revenue or t 


ſiſtence for themſelves; and ſecon 
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monwealth with a revenue ſufficient for the Sable Se 1. 
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e to enrich both the People and the ſovereign. 
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the ſyſtem of commerce, the other that of agriculture. i 
_ endeavour to explain beth as fully and 


begin with the 
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in our on country andi in our own times. 
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n different ages anc d nations, 
ſion to two different ſyſtems 


with regard to enr iching the people. The one may b 
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2 uE NATURE AND CAUSES..OF..__.. 


. 2 
Of the Principle of the commercial, or mercantile » Syſtem. 
= B ay K HAT wealth conſiſts in money, or in gold and ſilver, is 
5 — 1 mꝑ̃aa popular notion which naturally ariſes from the double 
| function of money, as the inſtrument of commerce, and as the 


meaſure of value. In conſequence of its being the inſtrument of 

commerce, when we have money we can more readily obtain 

whatever elſe we have occaſion. for, than by means of any other 

commodity. The great affair, we always find, is to get money. 

When that is obtained, there is no difficulty in making any ſub- 

- ſequent purchaſe. In conſequence. of its being the meaſure of 
„„ value, we eſtimate: that of all other commodities by the quantity: 
of money which they will exchange for. We ſay of a rich man 

3 | that he is worth a great deal, and of a poor man that he is worth 

q | very little money. A. frugal man, or a man- eager. to be rich, is 

= | ſaid to love money; and a careleſs, a generous, or a profuſe man, 

is ſaid to be indifferent about it. To grow rich is to get money 
and wealth and money, in ſhort, are in common „ene con- 7 

ed as in 1 reſpect en, | 


— 


A RIcR r in the fine manner as a rich man, is. ſup- 5 
poſed to be a country abounding in money; and to heap up gold 
| and ſilver in any country is ſuppoſed to be the readieſt way to-enrich: 
| tit. For ſome time after the diſcovery. of America, the firſt en- 

5 quiry of the Spaniards, when they arrived. upon any unknown: 
coaſt, uſed to be, if there was any gold or filver to be found in 
the neighbourhood; By the,information which they received, they 
judged whether it was worth while to make a ſettlement there, or 
if the country was worth the conquering. Plano Carpino, a monk 
| 5 = | | {ent: 
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" font acheter fromthe king ef Frage in dus afithe bens et er. 


the famous Gengis Khan, ſays that the Tartars uſed frequently 
to aſk him if there was plenty of ſheep and oxen in- the kingdom 
of France. Their enquiry had the ſame object with that of the 
| Spaniards.,. They wanted to know if the country was rich enough - 
to de worth the conquering. Among the Taxtars, as among all 
other nations of ſhepherds, who are generally ignorant of the 
-uſe of money, cattle are the inſtruments of commerce and the 
meaſures of value. Wealth, therefore, according to them, con- 
ſiſted in cattle, as according to the Spaniards it conſiſted in gold 
and ſilver. Of the two, the Tartar en. e Was the 
neareſt to the truth. We P 


Th 


An. 10 We a diſtinction between money and other 
moveable goods. All other moveable; goods, he ſays, are of 
ſo conſumable a nature that the wealth which conſiſts in them. 
cannot be much depended on, and a nation which abounds in 
them ane year may, without any exportation, but merely by their 
own waſte: and extravagance, be in great want of them the next. 
Money, on the contrary, is a ſteady friend, which, though it may 
travel about from hand to hand, yet, if it can be kept from going 


; * 
—_ q . 
,- 


out of the country, is not very liable to be waſted and con- 


ſumed; Gold and filver, therefore, are, according to him, the 
' moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the moveable wealth of a nation, 
and to multiply thoſe metals aught, he thinks, upon that e 
e eee ene ee e | 


I or ers admit that if a nation could be FOTO the 
world, it would be of no conſequence how much, or how little 
money circulated in it. The conſumable goods which were cir- 
- culated by means of this money,. would only be exchanged for a 
| bard or a mailer number of pieces; but the real wealth or 
B TENG 5 n 
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poverty of the country, they allow, would depend teller upon 


the abundance or ſcarcity of thoſe conſumable goods. But it is 


otherwiſe, they think, with countries which have connections with 


foreign nations, and which are obliged to carry on foreign wars, and 


to maintain fleets and armies in diſtant countries. This, they ſay, 
cannot be done, but by ſending abroad money to pay them with; 
and a nation cannot ſend much money abroad, unleſs it has a good 
deal at home. Every ſuch nation, therefore, muſt endeavour in 


time of peace to accumulate gold and ſilver, that, when occaſion | 


5 it _y have wher ewithal to Soy on n wars. 


Pt "3D an. - 


IN 8 of theſe popular notions, all the different 180 


of Europe have ſtudied, though to little purpoſe, every poſſible 


means of accumulating gold and ſilver in their reſpective countries. 


Spain and Portugal, the proprietors of the principal mines which 


ſupply Europe with thoſe metals, have either prohibited their expor- 
tation under the ſevereſt penalties, or ſubjected it to a conſiderable 
duty. The like prohibition ſeems antiently to have made a part of 
the policy of moſt other European nations. It is even to be found, 
where we ſhould expect leaſt of all to find it, in ſome old Scotch 
acts of parliament, which forbid under heavy penalties the car- 
rying gold or ſilver forth of the kingdom. The like wetted en 
took hong both in Franc * and En Ow". | 


WHEN thoſe . became commercial, the merchants found 
this prohibition, upon many occaſions, extreamly inconvenient. 
They could frequently buy more advantageouſly with gold and 
filver than with any other - commodity, the foreign goods which 
they wanted either to import into their own, or to carry to ſome 


other foreign country. They remonſtrated, therefore, againſt this 


prohibition as hurtful to trade. 


THEY 
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Tazy' repreſented; firſt, that the exportation of gold and ſilver (OHA f. 
in order to purchaſe foreign goods, did not always diminiſh the . 
quantity of thoſe metals in the kingdom. That, on the contrary- e 1 
it might frequently increaſe it; becauſe if the conſumption oF — 
foreign goods was not thereby increaſed in the country, thoſe g 1 
goods might” be re- exported to foreign countries, and being there 
ſold for a large profit, might bring back much more treaſure 
than was originally ſent out to purchaſe them. Mr. Mun com- 
_  pares this operation of foreign trade to the ſeed time and harveſt 
of agriculture. ** If we only behold,” ſays he, the aftions'of it 8 
the huſbandman in the ſeed time when he caſteth away much © 
good corn into the ground, we ſhall account him rather a madman 
« than a huſbandman. But when we conſider his labours in 
« the harveſt, which is the end of his: endeavours, we ſhall- n 
« the worth and Pe increaſe of his ations.” 


wa * 


Tur repreſented, ſecondly, that this "prohibition. could not „ 
hinder the exportation of gold and ſilver, ' which, on account of | 
the ſmallneſs of their bulk! in, proportion to their value, could eaſily 
285 be ſmuggled abroad. That this exportation could only be prevented 
by a proper attention to, what they called, the balance of trade. 
That when the country ex ported. to a greater value than it imported, 
a balance became due to it from foreign nations, which was neceſ- 
ſarily paid to it in gold and ſilver, and thereby inereaſed the quan- 
tity of thoſe metals in the kingdom. But that when it imported. 
to a greater value than it exported, a contrary balance became 
due to foreign nations, which was neceſſarily paid to them in the 
ſame manner, and thereby diminiſhed that quantity. That i in this „ 
caſe to prohibit the exportation of thoſe metals could not prevent 3 1 
but only, by making i it more dangerous, render it more expenſive. LO 
That the exchange was thereby turned more againſt the country 
which owed the balance, than it otherwiſe might have been; the ; ; 
merchant who PS a bill upon the foreign dean being „ ono 
80 5 . | HEM 
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B 39 K obliged to pay the banker who ſold it, not only for. the CR: 
— riſk, trouble and expence of ſending the money. thither, but for 

the extraordinary riſk ariſing from the prohibition. But that the 
more the exchange was againſt any country, the more the balance 
of trade became neceflarily againſt it; the money of that country 
becoming neceſſarily of ſo much leſs value, in compariſon with that 

of the country to which the balance was due. That if the 
exchange between England and Holland, for example, was five 
per cent. againſt England, it would require a hundred and five 
ounces of filyer in England to purchaſe a bill for a hundred ounces 
of ſilver in Holland: that a hundred and five ounces of ſilver in 
England, therefore, would be worth only a hundred ounces of 
ſilver in Holland, and would purchaſe only a proportionable quan- 
tity of Dutch goods: but that a hundred ounces of ſilver in Hol- 
land, on the contrary, would be warth a hundred and. five ounces 
in England, and would purchaſe a proportionable quantity of 
Engliſh goods: That the Engliſh goods which were ſold to Holland 
would be ſold ſo much cheaper; and the Dutch goods which were 
ſold to England, ſo much dearer, by the difference of the ex- 
change; that the one would draw fo much leſs Dutch money to 
England, and the other fo much more Engliſh money to Holland, 
as this difterence amounted to : and that the balance of trade, 
therefore, would neceſſarily be ſo much more againft England, 
and would require a greater balance of gold and filver to be ex- 
e to Holland. 
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Tuos ꝝ arguments were partly ſalid and partly phiſtical, They 
were ſolid fo far as they aſſerted that the exportation of gold and 
filver in trade might frequently be advantageous to the country. 
T hey were ſolid too in aſſerting that no prohibition could prevent, 
their exportation, when private people found any advantage in ex- 
Eren them. But they were ſophiſtical 1 in ſuppoſing, that either 
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to preſerve or tb augment. the quantity of thoſe metals required TAL. 
more the attention of government, than to preſerve or to augment — 
the quantity of any other uſeful commodities, which the freedom 
of trade, without any ſuch attention, never fails to ſupply in the e 
= proper quantity. They were .ſophiſtical too, perhaps, in aſſert- e 
q ing that the high price of exchange neceflarily increaſed, what they . N 
called, the unfavourable balance of trade, or occaſioned: the ex- ' 
Portation of a greater quantity of gold and ſilver. That high: 
price, indeed, was extremely diſadvantageous to the merchants 17 
who had any money to pay in foreign countries. They paid ſo 5 
I much dearer for the bills which their bankers granted them upon 
3 thoſe countries. But though the riſk ariſing from the prohibition 
| might occaſion ſome extraordinary expence to the bankers, it would: 
= not neceflarily carry any more money out of the country; This 
1 expence would generally be all laid out in the country, in ſmug- 
= gling the money out of it, and could ſeldom occaſion the export- 
ö ation of . a fingle ſix- pence beyond the preciſe ſum drawn for. 
= The high price of exchange too would naturally diſpoſe the mer- 
= chants to endeavour to make their exports nearly balance their im- 
| ports, in order that they might have this high exchange to pay 
upon as ſmall a ſum as poſſible. The high price of exchange, 
therefore, would 68 not to increaſe, but to diminiſnh, what they 
called, the unfavourable balance of POR. 5 e the 5 | 
exportation of gold and ſilver. 5100 VV 
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=_ Sven as they were, however, thoſe arguments convinced the: x 

f people to whom they were addreſſed. They were addrefſed by: ger 

1 merchants to parliaments, and to the councils of princes, to. 

= _ nobles and to country gentlemen; by thoſe who were ſuppoſed to- 

a underſtand trade, to thoſe who were conſcious to themſelves that 
they knew nothing about the matter. That foreign trade enriched 

N = the country,. experience demonſtrated. to the nobles and. country: 

7 C | 2 4 | gentlemen, 


4 k ow 
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B OP K gentlemen, as well as to the "merchants; but how, or in TR 5 
— manner, none of them well knew. The merchants knew perfectly 


| in what manner it enriched themſelves. It was their buſineſs to 
| know it, But to know in what manner it enriched the country, 
Was no part of their buſineſs. This ſubject never came into their | 
confideration, but when they had occaſion to apply to their country 
for ſome change in the laws relating to foreign trade. It then 


became neceſfary- to ſay ſomething about the beneficial effects of 
foreign trade, and the manner in which thoſe effects were obſtructed 
by the laws as they then ſtood. To the judges who were to decide 
the buſineſs, it appeared a moſt ſatisfactory account of the matter, 
when they were told that foreign trade brought money into the 


country, but that the laws in queſtion hindered it from bringing ſo 


much as it otherwiſe would do. Thoſe arguments therefore prod uced 


the wiſhed- for effect. The prohibition of exporting gold and filver 


was in France and England confined to the coin of thoſe reſpeCtive 


countries. The exportation of foreign coin and of bullion was 


made free. In Holland, and in ſome other places, this liberty 
was extended even to the coin of the country. The attention. of 


government was turned-away from guarding againſt the exportation 
of gold and filver, to watch over the balance of trade, as the only 


cauſe which could occaſion any augmentation or diminution of 


thoſe metals. From one fruitleſs care it was turned away to an- 
other care much more intricate, much more embarraſſing, and juſt 
equally fruitleſs. The title of Mun's book, England 8 Treaſure 
in Foreign Trade, became a fundamental maxim in the political 
cconomy, not of England only, but of all other commercial 

countries, The inland or home trade, the moſt 3 important of all, the 


trade in which an equal capital affords the greateſt revenue and 


creates the greateſt employment to the people of the country, was 
conſidered as ſubſidiary only to foreign trade. It neither brought 
money into he country, it was aig, nor carried any out of it. 
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g The country therefore could 5 fever Eros either richer . by: OH . * 


means of it, except ſo far as its e or ! at prom 
influence-t the __ of Foreign trade." + Po 
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ce cdüg ker that 1371 no Ae of i its 'own mult dodo 
draw its gold and ſilver from  foreign- countries, in the fate manner 
as one that has no vineyards! f Ns own muſt draw ĩ its wines. It how 
not ſeem + neceſlary,” however, "that the attention of government 
ſhould be more turned towards the one than towards the other obſect. 
" country that has wherewithal $0 buy wine, wiltalways. get thewine 
which it has occaſion for; "and A country that has wherewithal to 
buy gold and ſilver, will, never be in want of thoſe metals. They 
are to be bought for a certain phice like all other commodities, and 
as they are the price- of all other commodities, ſo all other com? 


modities are the price of thoſe metals. We traſt. with perfect ſecu- 
rity that the freedom 
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ment, will always ſapply us with the wine which wWé have occaſion 
for and we may truſt with equal ſecurity that it will always ſup- 


ly us with all the gold and ſilver which we can afford to purch aſs 


or to employ, Net in See our decem ar in, other 
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Tur | Faanity 1 every nay us, W a is can 5 
either purchaſe or produce; naturally regulates itſelf in every country 

according to the effectual demand, or according to the demand of 
- thoſe who are willing to-pay:the whole rent, labour, and profits which 


muſt be paid in order to,prepare and bring it to market. But no 
= commodities regulate themſclyes more eaſily or more exaMly accord- 


ing to this effectual demand than gold and-ſilver; becauſe, on account 
8 * the ſmall bulk and great value of thoſe metals, no commodities 

can be more eaſily tranſported from one Place to another, from the 
wy - BP where they are ede rec e dener dear. from the 
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10 uE NATURE AND aber os 
BOOK N where they exceed, to thoſe where they fall ſhort of this ef . 


* 
** 
1 


ER . * - 


fectual demand. If there was in England, for example, an 
effectual demand for an additidnal quantity of gold, a packet- boat 

2 could bring. from Liſbon, or from wherever elſe it was to be had, 
flfty tuns of gold, which could be coined into mote than five mil- 
. lions of guineas. But if there was an effectual demand for grain 
to the ſame value, to import it whd require, at five guineas a. 
tun, a million of tuns of ſhipping, or a thouſand ſhips of a 
thouſand tuns each, The navy. of England would not be ſuf- 


„„ age e 


Wusn the quantity of gold and ſilver imported into any country 
exceeds the effectual demand, no vigilance. of government can. 
prevent their exportation. All the fc anguinary laws of Spain and 
Portugal are not able to keep their gold and filver at home. "The: 
continual importations from Peru and Brazil exceed the effectual 
demand of thoſe countries, and ſink the price of thoſe metals there 
below that in the neighbouring countries. If, on the contrary, 
1 in any particular country their quantity fell ſhort of the effectual. 
demand, ſo as to raiſe their price above that in the ba enn 
countries, the government would have no occaſion to take any 
pains to import them. If it was even to. take pains to prevent 
their importation, it would not be able to effectuate it. Thoſe: 
metals, when the Spartans had got wherewithal to purchaſe them, 
broke through all the barriers which the laws of Lycurgus. - 4:5: 
to their entrance into Lacedemon. All the ſanguinary laws of 
the cuſtoms, are not able to prevent the importation of the teas, 
of the Dutch and Gottenburg Eaſt India companies; becauſe 
ſomewhat cheaper than thoſe of the Britiſh: company. A pound 
of tea, however, is about a hundred times the bulk of one of 
the higheſt prices, ſixteen ſhillings, that 1 is commonly paid: for 
i in fiver, and more an two thouſgnd t times the bulk of the 
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I 18 + owing to this, ealy tranſportation of gold and flv VF 


from the places where they abound to thoſe where they are wanted, 15 „ EET 1 . 1 
that the price of thoſe metals does not fluctuate continually like that . 3 


of the greater part of other commodities;: which are hindered by RS 4 — 
© © their bulk from ſhifting their ſituation; when the market —_ 
to be. either over or underſtocked with them. The priee of chofe e 1 0 k 


| metals, indeed, is not altogether exempted from variation, but the * | 
changes to which it is liable are generally flow, gradaal, and uni- 5 „ 
form. In Europe, for example, it is ſuppoſed; without mich © © - © © 7 
foundation perhaps, that, during the coutſe of the preſent ard | | 


Preceeding century. they: have been conſtantly but gradually fink. V 
ing in their value, on account of the Plat wor; importations A... 
the Spaniſh Weit nds, But to make any nden cke in Mͤ —un © © - | 
price of gold and-filver, ſo as 10 raiſe or lower at one, ſeifibly TRE 1 | 
and remarkably, the mage "oy; of all other coitiniodities, re. 1 
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1. notwithſtanding all this; eat u River Wödid at W%C EE 
| fall ſhort” in à country which has wherewithal to 77 25 Me 
| there are more expedlients for ſupplying their plate; than tir of 
| alifi6itf any other commodity. If the materials of manufacture 
_ "warned, induſtry muſt ſtop, If ptoviſions are wanted, tlie 
muſt ſtarve; | But if nioney ee - 
its bs ple, though with a good deal of ineonveniency. Buying ard 

ſelling upon credit; and the different dealers n, their 
credits with one arlother, once a montk or once & year, will ſopply = 
it with leb incomvenieneyl A welb retulatzd' paper” mbuey! will - 

arp in not only wittiout ny eee but with vein 95 8 1 
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B q Q K edel Slrantages, Upon: every: account, therefore, the e 
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of goverſiment- never was ſo unneceſſarily em ployed, , as when di- 
rected to watch over the e or increaſe of the , of 
money in any country... 
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5 Netphiin Noh is more common than that of a:ſcarcity - 
of money. Money, like wine, muſt always be ſcarce with thoſe 
who. have neither wherewithal to buy it; non credit to borrow iti 


Thoſe who have either, will ſeldom be in want either of the money; 
or of the wine which they have occaſion for- This complaint; 


however, of. the. ſcarcity of money, is not always confined to im- 
provident. ſpendthrifts. It is- ſometimes. general through a whole 


mercantile town, and the countty int its neighbourhood. Oyver- 


trading is the common. cauſe of it. Sober men, whoſe projects 


have been diſproportioned to their pile, are as likely to have 


neither wherewithal to buy money, nor credit ta borrow:it, as pro- 
digals whoſe, expence | has been diſproportioned to their revenue: 
Before their projects can be brought to bear, their ſtock is gone, and 


| their credit with. it. They run about everywhere to borrow money; 
and every body tells them that they have none: to lend. Even ſuclr 


general complaints. of. the ſcarcity of money do not always prove 
that the uſual number of gold and ſilver pieces are not aan g 


in the country, but that many people want thoſe pieces who! have 


nothing to give for, them. When the profits of trade happen to 


; be greater than ordinary, overtrading, | becomes a general.« error boten 

among great and ſmall dealers. They do- not always fand more 
money abroad. than uſual, but they, buy upon credit both at-home 

and abroad, an unuſual quantity of goods, which they, ſend: to 
ſome diſtant market, in hopes that the returns will come in before 
the demand for payment. The demand comes before the returns, 

and they have nothing at hand, with which they can either pur - 

8 chaſe eee or ire Lol Oe: 92 . It is not any 
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e 11 would be too +iGculobe $5 about: Riioully- 10 prove, that OY Vo 
wealth does not conſiſt in money, or im gold and filver; but in 
what money purchaſes,” and is *valiiable' önfy for purchaſing. by 
Money, ino+ doubt; makes always a part of the national capital : 
but it has already been ſhown that it generally makes but a ſmall. „ 

; "parts and always'the. moſt GENS! pare of it. 2 8 12 Yi $5 DEL. „„ . 
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on Ir i Derbe wealth" ants! more h in | et 3 
goods, that the merchant finds it generally more eaſy to buy Loods - Be 1 95 
with money, than to buy money with. goods ; but becauſe. _—_— 1 75 
1s rien known. and — inſtrument of 1 for which a 7 | 
ch ka ARNE: te de ho ih ce Pl every ming. | The „„ . 
greater part of goods beides are more periſhable than money, and „% to, : 
he may frequently ſuſtain'a much greater loſs by keeping t them. . . 
* When his goods are upon h Kan too, be is more liable to ſuch 4 8 
demands for money as he may not! be able to anſwer, than. when „„ 
de has got their price in his coffers. ver and above all __ 
his profit ariſes more direMy from Kling than from buying, „ 
and he is upon all theſe accounts generally much more anxious 
to exchange his goods for money, than his- money for gods. 5 5 
But though, a particular merehant, with abundance of gbd in . 
his warchouſe, may ſometimes be «ruined by not being able too 
ſell them in time, a nation or country is not liable to the fame VVV e 
accident. The whole capital of a merchant frequently conſiſts in „ 


Peihable goods deſtined: fer purchzlig one., Bu it il bt a 
aun produce of the land and Nil | | 


very ſmall part of the ann abour of e 
a country which can ever een piuthaling got ne er Fo 55 
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„ nn NATURE AND. CAUSES or 


BOO x frats their neighbours. The far greater part is circulated and 
— conſumed among themſelves; and even of the ſurplus which is 
ſent abroad, the greater part is generally deftined: for the purchaſe 

of other foreign goods. Though gold and ſilver, theref, ore, could 
not be had in exchange for the goods deſtined to purchaſe them, 
the nation would not be ruined. It might; indeed, ſuffer ſome 
loſs and inconveniency, and be forced upon ſome of thoſe expe- 
dients which are neceſſary for ſupplying. the place of money. 
The annual produce of its land and labour, however, would be 
the ſame, or very nearly the ſame, as uſual, becauſe the ſame; or 
very nearly the ſame conſumable capital would be employed in 
maintaining it. And though goods do not always draw money ſo 
readily as money draws goods, in the. long-run they draw it more 
neceſſarily than even it draws them, Goods can ſerve many other 
purpoſes beſides purchaſing money, but money can ſerve no other 
purpoſe beſides , purchaſing. goods. Money, therefore, neceſſarily 
"runs after goods , but goods-do not always or neceſſarily-run after 
money. The man who buys, does not always mean to ſell again, 
but frequently to uſe, or to conſume z whereas he who. ſells, always 
means to buy again. The one may frequently haye done the whole, 
but the other can never have done more than the one-half of his 
buſineſs. It is not for! its own. ſake that men deſire money, but for > 
the ſake of What they can purchaſe an REY 


ConsUMABLE.commadities, it is ſaid;. are ſoon deſtroyed z where - 
as gold and ſilver are of a more durable nature, and, were it not 
for this continual exportation, might bs; accumulated for ages to- 
gether, to the: incredible augmentation, of the real wealth of the 
country, Nothing, therefore, it is pretended, can be more diſ- 
advantageous to any country, than the trade wlüch conſiſts in the 
exchange of ſuch laſting for ſuch periſnable commodities: We do 
und e reckon that trade eee which conſiſts 
in 


- 


a 


WE, 


Tus WEALTH: or Nfions, „„ 0 


; nge of the hardware of England or the wines 8 8 
France; and yet hardware is a very durable commodity, and was — 
it not for this continual exportation, might too be accumulated 
for ages together, to the ene augmentation of the pots and | 
_ pans of the country. But it readily occurs that the number , 
ſuch utenſils is in every country neteſſatily limited by the uſe which 
| there is for them; that it would be abſurd to have more pots 
and pans than were neceflary for cooking the victuals uſually HE 
_ conſumed there; and that if the quantity of victuals were to in- 
creaſe, the number of pots and pans would readily increaſe along 
with it, a part of the increaſed quantity of victuals being employed 
in purchaſing them, or in maintaining an additional number of 
workmen whoſe buſineſs it was to make them. It ſhould as readily - 
occur that the quantity of gold and filver is in every country limited 
by the uſe which there is for thoſe metals; that their uſe confiſts: 
in circulating commodities as coin, and in affording a ſpecies of 
houſhold furniture as plate; that the quantity of coin in every 
country is regulated by the value of the commodities which are 
to be circulated by it : increaſe that value, and immediately 2 
part of it will be ſent abroad to purchaſe, wherever it is to he had. 
the additional quantity of coin requiſite, for cireulating them: 
that the quantity of plate is regulated by the number and wealth 
of thoſe ae families who chuſe to indulge themſelves in that 
gniſicence: increaſe the number and wealth of fach- 
mien een a part of this inereaſed wealth will moſt probably 
be employed in purchaſing, wherever it is to be found, an addi- * 
tional quantity of plate: that to attempt to increaſe the wealth: 
of any country, either by introducing or by detaining 1 in it am 
unneceſſary quantity of gold and fi iwer, is as abſurd as it would be to- 
attempt to increaſe the good cheer: of private families, by obliging 
them to keep an unneceſſary n ber of kitchen utenſils. As the 
* of Tae thoſe unneceſſary utenſils would. diminiſh. 
85 | ih | inſteadi 
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THE NATURE AND: \ CAUSES\'OF - 


raed of increaſing either the 8 -6r 25d of the family 
proviſions ; ; ſo,the, expence of purchaſing an unneceſſary quantity 


of- gold and ſilver muſt, in every country, as neceſſarily :diminiſh | 
- the wealth which feeds, cloaths and lodges; which maintains and 
0 employs the people. Gold and ſilver, whether in the ſhlape of 
coin or of plate, are utenſils, it muſt be remembered, as much 


as the furniture of the kitchen. Inereaſe the uſe. for them, increaſe: 
the conſumable commodities which are to be circulated, managed 


and prepared by means of them, and you will infallibly increaſe 
the quantity; but if you attempt, by extraordinary means, to m- 


creaſe the quantity, you will as infallibly diminith | the uſe and : 


ever-the quantity too, which in thoſe metals can never be greater 
tlian what the uſe requires. Were they ever to be accumulated- 


beyond this quantity, their tranſportation is ſo eaſy, and tlie loſs 
Which attends their lying idle and unemployed ſo great, that no 


Jaw could thi, p their Tg DN e e __ out ont the e country. l 
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Ir is not t always neceſſary to accumulate gold a ſilver, in 
order to enable a country to carry on foreign wars, and to main- 
tain fleets and armies in diſtant countries. Fleets and armies are 
maintained, not with gold and ſilver, but with conſumable goods. 
The nation which, from the annual produce of i its domeſtic ind uſtry, 8 
from the annual revenue ariſing out of its lands, labour and con- 
ſumable ſtock, has wherewithal to purchaſe thoſe” conſumable 
ö goods 1 in inen count ies, can a maintain RAGE wars s there. | 


— 


1 


A NATION may purchaſe the pay JF proviſions of an army 


| in a diſtant country three different ways; by. ſending. abr oad either, 


firſt, ſome part of its accumulated gold and filver ; or, ſecondly, 
ſome part of the annual produce of its manufactures; or laſt of 
all, ſome part of its annual rude er | 
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Tur gold and filver which k Can Hay * conkidered 45 accu A. ; 


jated dr ſtored up in any country, may be diſtinguiſhed | into three 
parts ; firſt, the circulating money ; ſecondly, the plate of private 


families; ; and laſt of all, the money which may have been collected 


by many years parſimony, , and Jag up pin the treaſury 7 of the Prince. 
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Ir can ſeldom ee an md can e. ſpared: fromthe 


Keulen money of the country; becauſe in that there can 


ſeldom be much redundancy. The value of goods annually bought 


and ſold in any country requires a certain quantity of money to 


circulate” and diſtribute them to their proper conſumers, and can 


give employment to no more. The channel of circulation neceſſa- 
rily draws to itſelf a ſam ſufficient to fill it, and never admits 
any more. Something, however, is generally withdrawn from this 


channel in the caſe of foreign war. By the great number of people 


who are maintained abroad, fewer are maintained at home. Fewer 

goods are circulated there, and leſs money becomes neceſſary to 
circulate them. An extraordinary quantity of pager money, of 
ſome ſort or other too, ſuch as exchequer notes, -navy bills, 


and bank bills in England, is generally iſſued upon ſuch occaſions, 


and by ſupplying the place of circulating gold and ſilver, gives an 


opportunity of ſending a greater quantity of it abroad. All this, 


however, could afford but a poor reſource for maintaining a 1 8 5 


war, of great 5 and ſeveral ago duration. e 


Tus melting FRO! the plate of private families, hog upon every 85 


occaſion been found a ſtill more inſignificant one. The French, 
in the beginning of the laſt war, did not derive ſo much advantage 


komm this nnen as to ee the loſs of the faſhion. 52 


N . be of the prince have, in former times, 


afforded a much greater and more laſting reſource. In the preſent 


times, if you except the king of Pruſſia, to accumulate treaſure 
ſeems to be no part of the r of European pr inces. | 
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B 90 OK T HE funds which maintained the foreign wars of Pol preſent | 


2 century, the molt expenſive perhaps which hiſtory records, ſeem 


to have had little dependency upon the exportation either of the 
circulating money, or of the plate of private families, or of the 
treaſure of the prince. The laſt French war . coſt Great Britain 
upwards of ninety millions, including not only the ſeventy-five 
millions of new debt that was contracted, but the additional two 
ſhillings in the pound land tax, and what was annually borrowed 
of the ſinking fund. More. than two-thirds of this expence was 
lad out in diſtant countries ; m Germany, Portugal, America, in 
the ports of the Mediterranean, in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
The kings of England had no accumulated treaſure, We-never 
heard of any extraordinary quantity of plate being melted down. 
The circulating gold and ſilver of the country had not been. ſap- 
poſed to exceed eighteen millions. Since the late recoinage of the 
gold, however, it is believed to have been a good deal under -rated. 
Let us ſuppoſe, therefore, according to the exaggerated computation 
of Mr. Horſely, that, gold and ſilver together, it amounted to thirty 
millions. Had the war been carried on, by means of our money, 
the whole of it muſt, even according to this computation, have 
been ſent out and returned again at leaſt twice, in a period of 
between fix and ſeven years. Should this be ſuppoſed, it would 


afford the moſt deciſive argument to demonſtrate how unneceſlary it 


is for government to watch over the preſervation of money, ſince 


upon this ſuppoſition the whole money. of the country muſt have 


gone from it and returned to it again, two different times in 


fo ſhort a period, without any body's knowing any thing of the 


matter. The channel of circulation, however, never appeared 
more empty than uſual during any part of this period. Few peo- 


ple wanted money who had wherewithal to pay for it. The 
profits of foreign trade, indeed, were greater than uſual during the 


whole war; but eſpecially towards the end of it. This occaſioned, 

what it always cccaſions, a general overtrading in all the ports of 

Great Britain ; -and this again occaſioned the uſual complaint of the 
Ho ſcarcity 
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teartity of money; Which always anden Gertradihg. Man 
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ence — 4 lite war, wareker ©, Welt bare 
been chiefly defrayed, not. bs the exportation of gold and filver; hut 
Puy that of Britiſh commodities of ſome kind or ether: When tlie 
government, or thoſe who. acted under them; -contradted with'a 
merchant for a remittance to ſome foreign eoantry, he woolll | 
: naturally endeavour to Pay his foreign correſportdents. upon whom | 
he had granted a bill, by ſending abrpad rathet commodities than 
gold and ſilver. If the commodities of Great Bfitain were not in IM | 
demand in that country, he would endeavouft to fehd them: tu ſomm 5 
other country, in which he could purehaſe a bill upon that country. 5 
The tranſportation of commodlities, when properly ſuited to the 
market, is always. attended with a conſiderable profits whereas tfiat 
of geld and ſilver is ſcaree ever attended with any: Wbein theſe 
metals are ſent abroad in order to purchaſe foreign commiditits, the 
merchartt's preſit ariſes, not from the purchaſe, but from the file 
of the returns, But when they are ſent abroad metely to pay a 
debt, he gets no returns, and conſequently no profit. He naturally, 
thersfore, -exerts his inventien to find out a way of paying his 
foreign debts, rather by the exportation of commodities 'thaw by 
that of gold and ſilver. The great quaritity of Britiſh goods 'ex- 
ported during the courſe of the late war, without bringing back any .- 
; returns, 18 * remarked. op the author ef Fhe l „„ 1 
State of the Natiom Ido) i] | "LN 
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HE NATURE AND CAUSES. OF 


B W. K nately imported and exported for the purpoſes of foreign trade. 


— This bullion, as it circulates among different commercial countries 
in the ſame manner as the national coin circulates in every particular 


country, may be conſidered as the money of the great mercantile 
republick. The national coin receives its movement and di- 


rection from the commodities. circulated within the precincts of 
each particular country: the money of the mercantile republick, 


from thoſe. circulated · between different countriẽs. Both are em- 
ployed in facilitating? exchanges, the one between different indivi- 
duals of the ſame, tlie other between thoſe of different nations. 


Part of this money of the great mercantile republick may have 
been, and probably was, employed- in carrying on the late 


war, In time of a general war, it is natural to ſuppoſe that 


a movement and direction ſhould be impreſſed upon it, different 


from what” it uſually. follows in profound peace ; that it ſhould | 


circulate more about the ſeat of the war, and be more employed i in 


purchaſing there, and in the neighbouring countries, the pay and 
proviſions of the different armies. But whatever part of this money 


of tlie mercantile republick, Great Britain may have annually ems 


ployed in this manner, it muſt have been annually: purchafed, either 


with Britiſh commodities, or with ſomething elſe that had been pur- 
chaſed with them; which: {till brings us back to commodities, to the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the country, as the ultimate 


reſources which enabled us to carry on the war. It is natural indeed 
to ſuppoſe, that ſo great an annual expence muſt have been de- 


frayed from a great annual produce. The expence of 1761, 


for example, amounted to more than nineteen millions. No 


accumulation could have ſupported ſo great an annual profuſion. 


There is no annual. produce even of gold. and ſilver which could 
have ſupported it. The whole gold and ſilver annually im- 


ported into both Spain and Portugal, according to the beſt 


accounts 5 does not commonly much exceed ſix millions ſterling, \ 
which, 


"THE WEALTH or NATIONS. 


which; in ſome years, WR! ſcarce have > paid fo four months ve 0 c H [A r. | 
1 nts late war. 4 RN OE 


E HE conntiiitiths er proper for being truntored" to diſtant 
countries, in order to purchaſe there, either the pay and proviſions 
of an army, or ſome part of the money of the mercantile republick 
to be employed in purchaſi ng them, ſeem to be the finer and more 
improved manufactures; ſuch as contain a great value in a ſmall 
bulk, and can, therefore, be exported to a great diſtance at little 
expence. A country whoſe induſtry produces a - great annual 
ſurplus of ſuch manufacẽtures, which are uſually exported to foreign... 
countries, may carry on for. many, years a very expenſive foreign 
war, without either exporting any conſiderable quantity of gold 


and ſilver, or even having any ſuch quantity to export. A con- 


ſiderable part of the annual ſurplus of its manufactures muſt, 
indeed, in this caſe be exported, without bringing back any returns. 
Some part of it, however, may. ſtil continue to bring back a : 
return. The manufacturers, during the war, will have a double 
demand upon them, and be called upon, firſt, to work up goods to 
be ſent abroad, for paying the bills drawn upon foreign countries 
foͤr the pay and proviſions of the army; and, ſecondly, to work up 
ſuch as are neceſſary for purchaſing the common returns that had 
uſually been conſumed i in the country. In the midſt of the moſt 
deſtructive foreign war, therefore, the greater part of manufactures 
may frequently flouriſh greatly ; ; and, on the contrary, they may 
decline on the return of the peace. They may flouriſh amidſt the 
ruin .of their country, and begin to decay upon the return of. its 


proſperity, The different ſtate of many different branches of the 
Britiſh manufactures during the late war, and for ſome. time after 


the peace, may ſerve as an illuſtration of what has. been A. 
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IV 
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As might purchaſe the pay and pr 


great. Few countries too produce mach more rude produce than 
what is ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of their own inhabitants. To 


fend abroad any great quantity of it therefore, would be to fend 
abroad a part of the neceſſary fubſiſtence of the people. It is 
otherwiſe with the exportation of manufactures. The maintenance 
of the people employed in them is kept at home, and only the ſur- 


known, the ſovereign, 
dra any conſiderable aid from His ſubjecks, for reaſons which ſhall 
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No fore gn war of great expence or duration could conveniently 


be carried on by the exportation of the rude produce of the ſoit. 


The expence of ſending ſuch a quantity of it to a foreign country 
viſions of an army, would be too 


plus part of their work is exported, Mr. Hume frequently takes 


notice of the inability of the antient kings of England to carry on, 


without interruption, any foreign war -of long duration. The 
Engliſh, in thoſe days, had nothing wherewithal to purchaſe the 
pay and proviſions of their armies in foreign countries, but either 
the rude produce of the foil, of which no conſiderable part could 


de ſpared from the home confumption, or a fer manufactures of the 


.coarfeſt kind, of which, as well as of the rude produce, the tranſ- 
Portation was too experrfive. This mability did not ariſe from the 


want of money, but of the finer and more improved manufactures. 
Buying and ſelling was tranſacted by means of money in England 


then, as well as now. The quantity of circulating money muſt , 


have borne the ſame proportion to the number and value of pur- 


chaſes and fales uſually tranſacted at that time, which it does 


Xo thoſe tranſacted at preſent; or rather it muſt have borne 
-a greater Proportion, becauſe there was then no paper, which | 
now occupies a great part of the employment of gold and filver, 
Among nations to whom commerce and manufactures are little 
extraordinary occaſions, can ſeldom 


be explained hereafter. It is in ſuch countries, therefore, that 
he generally endeavours to accumulate a treaſure, as the only reſource 


| againſt ſuch emergencies. Independant of this neceſſity, he is in 


ſuch 


ſich. a Gian: as Slpaled to ha Fe ce fon © H AL a 


accumulation. In that ſimple ſtate, the expence even of a ſove- 
reign is not directed by the vanity which. delights. in the gaudy | 
2855 of a Ws but is employed. in bounty to his tenants, N hoſe 


d 


lead to eee 5 N vanity almoſt always. IE 1 5 0 5 


Tartar, chief, accordingly, has a treaſure. The treaſures of Ma- 
zepa, chief of the Coſſacks in the Ukraine, the famous ally of 
Charles the XIIth, are ſaid to haue been very great. The French 
kings: of the Merovingian. race. had: all treaſures- When they 
divided their kingdom among their different children, they divided: 
their treaſure. too. The Saxon princes, . and: the finſt kings 
after the conqueſt, ſeem. likewiſe. to. have accumulated- treaſures... 
The firſt. exploit of every new reigw was commonly to ſtize the 
treaſure of the preceeding king, as the moſt eſſential meaſure for 
ſecuring the ſucceſſion. The ſovereigns of improved and co 
mercial countries are not under the fame neceſſity of accumulating” 
treaſures, becauſe they can generally draw from their ſubjects ex- 
traordinary aids upon extraordinary occaſions:* They are likewiſe 
leſs diſpoſed.to.do. ſo. They naturally, perhaps neceſſarily, follow: 
the mode of the times, and their expence comes to be regulated by 
the ſame extravagant vanity which directs that of all the other” 
great proprietors. im their dominions. Fho inſignificant Pageantry® . 


of, their court becomes every day more brilliant, and the expence 
of. it not only prevents accumulation, but frequently.enervaches- 
upon the funds deſtined for more neceſſary expences,. Wnt 
Dercyllidas ſaid of the court of Perſia, may be applied to that of 
ſeveral European princes, that he ſaw there much W nk 
little FEARS: 1 mn ſervants but: fer. ſoldiers. 
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the ſole benefit . which, a nation. derives: from its foreign” trade. 


Between. 


THE NATURE AND (CAUSES OF 


BOOK Between whatever places foreign trade is carried on, they all f 
them derive two diſtin benefits from it. It carries out that ſur- 


plus part of the produce of their land and labour for which there 
is no demand among them, and brings back in return for i it ſome- 
thing elſe for which there is a demand. It gives a value to their 
ſuperfluities, by exchanging them for ſomething elſe, Which may 
ſatisfy a part of their wants, and increaſe their enjoyments. By 
means of it, the narrowneſs of the home market does not hinder 
the diviſion of er in any particular branch of art or manu- 
facture from being carried to the higheſt perfection. By opening 
a more extenſive market for whatever part of the produce of their 
labour may exceed the home conſumption, it encourages them to 
improve its productive powers, and to augment its annual produce 
to the utmoſt, and thereby increaſe the real revenue and wealth of 
the ſociety. Theſe great and important ſervices foreign trade is 
continually occupied 1 in performing, to all the different. countries 
between which it is carried on. They all derive great benefit from. 
it, though that in which the merchant. reſides generally derives the 
greateſt, as he is generally more employed in ſupplying the wants, 
and carrying out the ſuperfluities of his own, than of-any other par- 
ticular country. To import the gold and filver which may be 
wanted, into the countries which have no mines, is, no doubt, a part 
of the buſineſs of foreign commerce. It is, however, a moſt inſig- 
nificant part of it. A country which carried on foreign trade merely 
upon this account, could ſcarce have occaſion to o freight a ſhip 
in a n. 


Ir is not by the renn of gold and ſilver, that the dix. 
covery of America has enriched Europe. By the abundanee of the 
American mines, thoſe metals have become cheaper. A ſervice of 

plate can now be purchaſed for about a third part of the corn, 
or a third part of the labour, which it would have coft in the 
7 Op ffteenth 


french 0 atur eim the fame annual a 


e, dene which; it n Have durehaſed 
But wlen a commodity: comes to be ſold for a ithird: ar of 
what: had been its uſual UG not _ thoſe. who een e * 
before can purchaſe three times ut 
_ down to the level of a M4 greater run. of bs. 5 
ſors; perhaps to more than - ten, -perhips! to more than twent x 
times the former number. 80 that there may be in Europe at 
preſent, not only more than three times, but more than twenty 
or thirty times the quantity of: plate which weuld have been in it, 
even in its preſent ſtate of improvement; had the diſcovery of the 
American mines never been made: So far Europe has, no doubt, 
gained a real conveniency, though ſurely a very-trifling one. The 
chheapneſs of gold and ſilver” renders thofe metals rather lels fit 
for the. purpoſes of money than they were before.” In order to 
make the ſame purelſaſes, we muſt load ou rſefves' with” a greater 
1 be of them; and carry about a ſhilling i in our pocket where - 
a-groat would have done before. It is* difficult to fay which f „ 
moſt trifling, this inconvenieney, or the oppoſite convenien. 
Neither the. one nor the other could habe made any very effeatial 
change in the ſtate of Europe. The diſcovery of America, how. 
ever, certainly made a moſt eſſential dne. By opening. a new and: 
mexhauſtible market to all the commodities of Europe, it Faye 
occaſion to new- diviſions -of labbur and im provements | of. art, 
Which, in the · narrow circle of the antient com merce, cou, never 
hbve taken place for want of a market to take off the greater part 
of their produce. The productive Powers of labour were im- 
proveds and its produce increaſed in alt the different countries of: 
Europe, and together with it the real revenue -and- wealth of the 
inhabitants. The commodities of Europe were almoſt all new to 


America, and many of thoſe of America wore new. to Fusse, 
Vor. II. TY E 
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BOOK A new ſett of exchanges, :therefore,. began to take plate which hall 
— never been thought of before, and whick ſhould, naturally hade 


that no great nation in Europe has ever yet had the benefit of a 


TRE NATURE AND | CAUSES OF 


proved as advantageous, to the new, as it certamly did to the old 


continent. The :ſavage injuſtice of the Europeans rendered an 
event, which ought to have been beneficial to _ nnen ; 
93 to 1 4 thoſe neee 
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Tur Ape e the Eaft Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, which happened much about the ſame time, opened, 
perhaps, a ſtill more extenſive range to foreign commerce than even 
but two nations in America, in any reſpect ſuperior to favages, 
and theſe were deſtroyed almoſt as ſoon as diſcovered. The 
reſt were mere ſavages. But the empires of China, Indoſtan, Japan, 
a8 well as ſeveral others in the Eaſt Indies, without Having richer 
mines of gold or ſilver, were in every other reſpect much richer, 
better cultivated, and more advanced i in all arts and manufactures 
than either Mexico or Peru, even though we Jhould credit, what 
plainly deſerves no credit, the exaggerated accounts of the Spaniſh | 
writers, concerning. the antient ſtate of thofe empires. But rich 
and civilized nations can always exchange to a much greater value 
with one another, than with ſavages and barbarians. Europe, 
nowever, has hitherto derived much leſs advantage from its com- 
nierce with the Eaſt Indies, than from that with America. The 
Portugueſe monopdliſed the Eaſt India trade to themſelves for about 
a century, and it was only indirectly and through them, that the 
other nations of Europe could either ſend out or receive any goods 


"oy * 
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from that country. When the Dutch, in the beginning of the laſt 


century, began to eneroach upon them, they veſted their whole 
Eaſt India commerce in an excluſive company. The Engliſh, 
French, Swedes, and Danes, have all followed their example, ſo 


free 


Wenn teenie ves Weder of Europe amd its onnvolonies, | 
is free-to:all itsfabjeAts; The exeluſive | eres 
companies; their-greatarelſes;” wie an and protection which 


ive governments, have 
excited much» envy agaitft- th 85 This: envy* has” frequently re- 
preſented their trade 


a8 altogether pernicious, on account of the 
great quantities of: ſilver, which it every year: exports from the 
countries from which it is carried on. Thie parties concerned. have. 
Teplied; that their trade, by this continua exportation of flver, 
might, indeed, tend to::impoveriſh Europe in general, but not 
he particular country from which it was carried on; becauſe, by 
the exportatiom. of a part of: the returns to other European 
countries, it annually brought: home a much greater quantity; of 
that metal than it carried out. Both the objection and the teply - 
are founded in the popular notion which I have been juſt now 
examining. It is, therefore, unneceſſary to ſay any thing further” 
about either. By tlie annual exportation of ſilver to the Eaſt 
Indies, plate is probably ſomewhat dearer in Europe than it other- 
_ wife-might have been; and coined filver probably purchaſes a larger 
quantity both of labour and commodities. The former of theſe 
two effects ĩs a very ſmall Tofs, the latter a very ſmall advantage; 15 
both too inſignificant” toi deſerve any part of the publick attention. 
"The trade to the Eaſt Indies, by opening a market to the com- 
modities of Europe, or, what comes nearly to the fame thing, 
to the gold and.” filver which is purchaſed with thoſe commodities, 
muſt neceſſarily tend to. increaſe the annual production of European 5 
commodities, and conſequently the real wealth and revenus of 
Europe. That it has hitherto increaſed them ſo little, is pro- 
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Wl K :I-THoUGUT: it neceſſary, though-at the hazard of being tedious, 

— + $0 examine.at: full length this popular notion that n conſiſts 

in money, or in gold and ſilver. Money. in. language. 

_ as I. have already obſerved, frequently ſi onifies are and this 

ambiguity of expreſſion has. rendered this popular notion. ſo fa- 

miliar to us, that even: they, who are convineed of its abſurdity» 

are wery apt ta forget their own principles, and -in the courſe of 

their reaſonings to take it for granted as a certain and undeniable 

truth. Some of the beſt . Engliſh writers upon commerce ſet out 

= | with obſerving, that the wealth. of a country conſiſts, not in its 

is gold and ſilver. only, but in its lands, houſes, and oonſumable 

| goods of -all different kinds. In the courſe of their reaſonings, 

/ however, the lands, houſes, and conſamable goods ſeem to ſlip 

out of their memory, and the ſtrain of their argument frequently 

ſuppaſes that all wealth conſiſts in gold and ſilver, and that to 

multiply thoſe metals. is the great ORs of national e d and 
commerce. 


Ta two principles being eſtabliſhed, ; SEAL that wealth 
conſiſted in gold and ſilver, and that thoſe metals could be brought 
into a country which had no mines only by the balance of trade, or 
by exporting to a greater value. than it imported; it neceſſarily 
became the great object of political ceconomy to diminiſh as much 
as poſſible the importation of foreign goods for home- conſump- 
tion, and to increaſe as much as poſſible the exportation of the pro- 
duce of domeſtick induſtry. Its two great engines for enriching 


the country, therefore, were reſtraints upon enen, and en- 
couragements to exportation. | 


Tur reſtraints upon importation. were of two kinds.” 


insr, reſtraints upon the importation of ſuch Nicgn 10 
Sor home-conſum ption as could be produced at home, from hat- 
ever country they were imported. | 
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| *S2eonDLy, reſtraints upon the impottation of, gooda of Al maſt 
all kinds from thoſe particular countries with which the due eee 
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Js with foreign Rates, and ſometimes Auk the's eftab lifhi 
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Dan AWBACKS were given upon two different — When 
the home- manufactures were ſubject to any duty or exciſe, either 
the whole or a part of it was frequently drawn back upon 'their: 15 
exportation ; and when foreign goods liable to a duty were im- 
ported, in order to be exported again, either the whole or a 
part of this 7 was ſometimes * back mw ſuch expor- 
tation. | bY - 

' BounTres were given for the encouragement either of ſome 
beginning manufactures, or of ſuch ſorts of induſtry . of. other kinds 

as were | e to deſerve peveular favour.. 


ee, 
procured in ſome foreign ſtate for the goods and merchants 


of the .country, beyond what were Lranted to thoſe of other 
countries. 


bones Io 


Br the eſtabliſhment of colonies in diſtant countries, not only 


particular privileges, but a monopoly 'v Was frequently e e 
| for 


phe. | 
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Tux two ſorts of reſtraints upon importation above mentioned, 
together with theſe four encouragements to exportation, conſtitute - 
the ſix principal means by which the commercial ſyſtem propoſes 
to increaſe the quantity of gold and ſilver in any country by turning: 
the balance of trade in its favour, TI ſhall conſider each of them in 
a particular chapter, and, without: taking much further notice of: 
their ſuppoſed tendency. to bring money into the country, I ſhall 
examine chiefly what are likely. ta be. the effects: of each of them 

upon the annual produce of its induſtry. According as they tend 

either to increaſe or diminiſh the value of this annual produce, they 
muſt evidently. tend either to increaſe. or. diminiſh. the real. wealth. 
and revenue. of the. po 
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the importation of ſuch goods from foreign countries as can 3 
be produced at home, the monopoly of the home- market! is more 
or leſs ſecured to the domeſtick induſtry employed in producing | 
them, Thus the prohibition. of im porting either live cattle or 
falt proviſions, from foreign countries ſecures to the graziers of 
Great Britain the monopoly. of the home-market for butchers- 
meat. The high duties upon the importation of dom, Which in 
times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, give a like ad- 
vantage to the growers of that commodity. The prohibition of 
the importation of foreign woollens is equally favourable to the 
woollen manufacturers. The ſilk manufacture, though altogether 
employed upon foreign materials, has lately obtained the ſame 
advantage. The linen manufacture has not yet obtained it, but 
is making great ſtrides towards it. Many other ſorts of manu- 
facturers have, in the ſame manner, obtained in Great Britain, 


either altogether, or very FARE. Aa ee Wk: their coun» | 
trymen, 


MOTT DOEINOD C135 {155 4 4s LEY wg "THITE 
THAT this monopoly of the home-market frequently gives great 
encouragement to that particular ſpecies of induſtry which enjoys 
it, and frequently turns towards that employment a greater ſhare 
of both the labour and ſtock of the ſociety than would otherwiſe 
have gone to it, cannot be doubted. But e it tends eitlier 


to 
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DOOR 29 increaſe the general induſtry of the ſociety, or to give it the 
wry moſt: advantageous. direction,, is not, perhaps, altogether ſo. cer- 
8 tain... 4 | 26 +1 


Tux general induſtry of the ſociety never can exceed what tlie 

capital of the ſociety. can employ. As. the number of workmen 
that can be kept in employment by any particular perſon muſt bear 
a certain proportion to his capital, ſo the number of thoſe that can 
be continually employed by all the members of a great ſociety | 
muſt bear a certain proportiom to the whole capital of that ſociety, 
and never can exceed that proportion. No regulation of commerce 
can increaſe the quantity of induſtry in any ſociety beyond what its 
capital can maintain. It can. only divert. a part of it into a di- 
rection into which it might · not. otherwiſe have gone; and it is by 
no means certain that this artificial direction is likely to be more 


advantageous. to: the ſociety than that into owes it would have. < 
gone of.) its own accord b 


EveRY Sadie iel is con Anni, exerting himſelf to fifid out te 
moſt advantageous employment for whatever capital he can com- 
mand. It is his own advantage, indeed, and not that: of the ſo- 
ciety, which he has in view. But the ſtudy of his own advantage 
naturally, or rather neceſſarily leads him to prefer that employment 
ä which is moſt n to- the ſociety. 


* 


| F abr every individual endeavours to empl6y: his capital i as 
near home as he can, and conſequently as much as he can in the 
ſupport of domeſtick induſtry; provided always that he can thereby 


obtain the eier or not a n deal leſs than the ordinary 71 
fits o uch. | 


Th us upon _ or + nelly equal profits, every wholefile mer- 
chat naturally prefers the home- trade to the foreign trade of 


0: conſumption, , 
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trade. Ini thei home»trade his capital is neuer 90 long out of his, 
ſight as it frequently 1 in the foreign traile af confamption.. He 


_ can/know better the ciraracter am ſunatiom f the-pedſans' whom: 
he'traſts, and if he ſhouldchappen ta: be: drreined, he knaws:better: 


the laws of the country from which: he muſt fed redreſs; Im thæ 
carrying trade, the capital: a6: the mevchantiis,: as: it were, divided 


between two foreigm countries, and no part of it is ever neceſſarily. = 
brought: home, or placed under his: own imimadĩate vien / ati com 


mand. The capitab whieh- an Amſterdum inerchant employs in 


carrying corn from Konnigſberg ta Eiſpon, and: fruit and wine 


from Liſbon to Konnigſberg; muſt generally be the one- half of it 


at Konnigſberg and the othes half at- Liſbon, Neuf part ef it 


need ever come to Aumſterdam. The natural reſidence of ſuch a 


mercliant ſhoukd either be at Konnigſberg or Liſbon, and-it can 


only be ſome very particular W can ann 
prefer the reſidenee of Amſterdam. TI 

which he feels at being ſeparated lor fer rom 
determines him to bring part both of the Konnigſberg ge 
which he deſtines for the market of Liſbon, and of the Liſben g 


which he deſtines for that of Konnigſberg, to Atmſterdam: and 


though this neceſſurily ſubjects him to a double charge ef load- 


ing and unloading, as well as to the payment of ſome duties 


and cuſtoms, yet for the ſake of OY ſome part of his capital 
Aa under his own: view and cor | 


to this extraordinary charge; and it is in this manner ner that every 1 


conttiny: which has. any confiderable ſhare of thaci carrying trade» 
becomes always the emporium or general market for the goods of 
all the different countries whoſe trade it carries on. The mer- 
| chant, in order to ſave a ſecond loading and. unloading, endeavours 


always to ſell, in the home-market as much of. the goods of all 


thoſe different countries as be can, and tuns, ſo far as he can, to 


Vor. II. 3 F | _  - -  convelþ 5 


- ad che forcigndrade of conſumption: to the carrying; 


is ep generally 
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convert t his carrying trade into a foreign trade of conſumption, AF 
A merchant, in the ſame manner, who is engaged in the foreign 


trade of conſumption, when he collects goods for foreign markets, 


will always be glad, upon equal or nearly equal profits, to fell as 


great a part of them at home as he can. He faves himſelf the 
riſk and trouble of exportation, when ſo far as he can, he thus 


converts his foreign trade of conſumption into a home- trade. 


Home is in this manner the center, if I may ſay ſo, round which 
the capitals of the inhabitants of every country are continually cir- 


culating, and towards which they are always tending, though | 


by particular cauſes they may ſometimes be driven off and repelled | 
from it towards more diſtant employments. But a capital em- 


ployed in the home-trade, it has already been ſhown, neceſſarily 


* into motion a greater quantity of domeſtick induſtry, and 
gives revenue and employment to a greater number of the inha-- 


bitants of the country, than an equal capital employed i in the: 


foreign trade of conſumption :. and one employed in the forei gn 
trade of conſumption has the ſame advantage over an equal capital 
employed in the carrying trade. Upon equal, or only nearly equal. 
profits, therefore, every individual naturally inclines to employ- 

his capital in the manner in which it is likely to afford the greateſt | 
ſupport. to domeſtick induſtry, and to give revenue and employ- 
ment to the kreateſt number of the people of his own country. 


SECONDLY, every individual who employs his capitat in the 


_ ſupport of domeſtick induſtry, neceſſarily endeavours ſo to direct 


that induſtry, that its produce may be of the greateſt poſſible value. 


Tur produce of induftry is what it adds to the ſubject or ma- 


| terials upon which it is employed. In proportion as the value of 
this produce 1s great or ſmall, ſo: will likewiſe be the profits of the 
employer. But it is only for the ſake of profit that any man em- 


* . — ploys 
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ploys a capital in the ſupport of induſtry; and he will always,: chews 0 


fore, endeavour to employ it in the ſupport of that induſtry of \ 
which the produce is likely to be of the greateſt value, or to 


exchange for the en n either of ef. 90 tt, f, Kher 


8 ce. 
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"Dh UT the Pay revenue of every 173 : always preciſely equal 


to the exchangeable: value of the whole annual produce of. its in- 


duſtry, or rather is preciſely the ſame thing with that exchangeable 


value. As every individual, therefore, endeavours as much as he 


can both to employ his capital in the ſupport of domeſtick induſtry, 


and ſo to direct that induſtry that its produce may be of the greateſt 


value; every individual neceſſarily labours to render the annual re- 


venue of the ſociety as great as he can. He generally, indeed, neither 


intends to promote, the publik intereſt, nor knows how much he is | 


promoting it. By preferring. the ſupport of domeſtick to that of 
foreign induſtry he intends only his own ſecurity; and by directing 


- that induſtry in ſuch a manner as its produce may be of the greateſt 
value, he intends only his own gain, and he is in this, as in many 


other caſes, led by an inviſible hand to promote an end which was 


no part of his intention. Nor is it always the worſe for the ſociety 
that it was no part of it. By purſuing his own intereſt he frequently 
promotes that of the ſociety more effectually than when he really 
intends to promote it. I have never known much good done by 
thoſe who affected to trade for the publick good. It is an affec- 


tation, indeed, not very common among merchants, and very few 


words need be e in 1 them from it. 


i REY, | £ 
” Wuar. 1s the Gl of domeſtick induſtry which 10 capital 
can employ, and of which the produce is likely to be of the greateſt 


value, every individual, it is evident, can, in his local ſituation, 


N hed much better than any ſtateſman or longs can do for him. : 
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'B 991 "The Ratelititn, who who'ſhould attempt to direct private people in what 
— manner they ought to employ their capitals, wouldꝰ not only load 

Himſelf with a moſt unneceffary attention, but aſſume an authority 

which cotlld ſafely be trufted, not only to no ſingle perſon, but 

to no council or ſenate whatever, and which would no where be 


ſo dangerous as in the hands of a man who had be and * 
eng aur enough to pap. dumſelf ft to exerciſe 1 it. | 


To; give the mnpoly' of thie Frome: market to the prodire of. - 
domeſtick induſtry, in any particular art or manufacture, is in fore — © 
meaſure to direct private people in what manner they ought to 
employ their capftals, and muſt, in almoſt all caſes, be either a. 
uſeleſs or a hurtful regulation. If the produce of domeſtick can be 
br ought there as cheap -as that of foreign induſtry, the regulation. 
| is evidently uſeleſs. If it cannot, it muſt generally be hurtful. 
| | It is the maxim of every prudent maſter of a family, never to at- 
| 


—U— cet 


tempt to make at home what it will coſt him more to make than 
1 The taylor does not attempt to make his own ſhoes, but 
buys them of the 'fhoemaker. The ſhoemaker does not attempt to 

make his own cloaths, but employs a taylor. The farmer at- 
tempts to make neither the one nor the other, but employs thoſe 
different artificers. All of them find it for their intereſt to employ 

their whole induſtry in a way in which they have ſome advantage 

over their neighbours, and to purchaſe with a part of its produce, 


or what is the fame thing, with the Price of a 1 of! it, Whatyer 
elſe they have oral on. for. 


: ” : 1 18 ks in the conduct of every Private family, 
can ſcarce be folly in that of a great kingdom. If a foreign coun- 
try can ſupply us with a commodity cheaper than we ourſelves 
can make it, better buy it of them with ſome part of the pro- 

duce of our on induſtry, employed in a way in which we have 
SEALS | 8 80 | | ſome. 
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fora advantage. | The general indoſiry ef the country, being ITY ©: va 


always in proportion. to the capital \whicl amploys. it, will not r — 
thereby be diminiſhed, no more than that of the above- mention. 0 

artiſficers ; but pnlycleft- to find ont the way in Mhich it n 

employed with the greateſt advantage. It is certainly not em- 

_ ployed te the greateſt age; When it is thus eee 5 „ 
wards an object vvhich it can buy cheaper than it can make. 1 5 
value of its annual produce üs certainly more or deſs diminiſhed, Nach 3j | 

it is thus turned away from producing commotlities evidently: of He . 

more value than the commotlity which it as: directed to produce. | 

According to the ſuppoſition, that commadity could be purchaſed: 

from foreign countries: cheaper than it can be made at home. It 

could, therefore, have been purchaſed with a part only of the 
commodities, or, what 1s the ſame thing, with/ai part only.of the 
price of the commodities, which the induſtry employed by anequal yn SO 

capital, would have produeed at home, had it been left nen I 

its natural courſe. The induſtry of the country, therefore, is | | | 

thus turned away from a more, to à leſs advantageous eren e | | — 

and the exchangeable value of! its annual produce, inſtead of being „„ 7 

increafed; according to tlie intention of the langirer, muſt uo - 

n be S ET fuck regulation. Ws 


RE —_— uch revhlikdoks, i indeed; u e ende : 
may ſometimes be acquired ſooner than it eoultl have been-atherwiſe,, 
and after-a'certain'time may che made at home as cheap or cheaper 

han in the foreign country.. But though the induſtry. of the 
fociety may be thus carried with advantage into a partieular channel: 7 Free 
Te oner chan it could have been Stherwiſe, it will by no means. „ 
follow that the ſum total either of its induſtry or of its revenue 15 | 
can ever be augmented. by. any ſuch regulation: The anduſtry of 5 
che ſociety can augment only in proportion as its capital augments, f - 
and its capital can augment only in proportion to hat can be: | 
ſaved out of its revenue. But the. e immediate effect of. 
8. every/ 
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8 8 7 K every ſuch regulation! is to diminiſh its revenue, and what diminiches 


its revenue, is certainly not very likely to augment its capital 
faſter than it would have augmented of its own accord, had both 


n and ndnd; ben * to find out thew n een, 


Tusdan for want of lach is the 1 ſhould neves 


acquire the propoſed manufacture, it would not, upon that account, 


neceſſarily be the poorer in any one period of its duration. In every 
period of its duration its whole capital and induſtry might ſtill have 
been employed, though upon different objects, in the manner that 
was moſt advantageous at the time. In every period its revenue 


might have been the greateſt which its capital could afford, and 


both capital and revenue might have been 3 with the 


n Paſſible Oy. ee bal e 


3 e en which one rn hin over a in 
producing particular e commodities are ſometimes ſo great, that it is 
acknowledged by all the world to be in vain to ſtruggle with them, 
By means of glaſſes, hotbeds, and hotwalls, very good grapes can 
be raiſed in Scotland, and very good wine too can be made of them 

at about thirty times the expence for which at leaſt equally good 
can be brought from foreign countries. Would it be a reaſonable 
law to prohibit the importation of .all foreign wines, merely. to 
encourage the making of claret and burgundy in Scotland? But 
if there would be a manifeſt abſurdity in turning towards any em- 
ployment, thirty times more of the capital and induſtry of the 
country, than would be neceſſary. to purchaſe from foreign countrie, 
an equal quantity of the commodities wanted, there muſt be an 
abſurdity, though not altogether ſo glaring, yet exactly of the 


ſame kind, in turning towards any ſuch employment a thirtieth, - 


or even a three hundredth part more of either. Whether the ad- 


vantages which one country has over another, be natural or ac- 


quir ed, | 
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quired, is in thin reſpeRt, of no conſequence. As long as the one on b 
country has thoſe advantages, and the other wants them, it will | 


always be more advantageous for the latter, rather to buy of the 


former than to make. It is an acquired advantage only, which 
one artificer has over his. neighbour, who exerciſes another: trade, 


and yet they -both find it more advantageous to buy of one ano- 


ther, than to make nz does p 8 to their MW las 


g * - 8 o x } 0 
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| Mexcuan TS. * 5 1 are the people who, pln 
the greateſt advantage from. this monopoly of. the home market. 
The prohibition of the. importation. of foreign cattle, and of ſalt 
: proviſions, together with the high duties upon foreign corn, which 
in times of moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, are not near 
ſo advantageous to the graziers and farmers of Great Britain, a8 
other regulations of the ſame kind are to its merchants and manu- 
facturers. Manufactures, thoſe of the finer kind eſpecially, are 


more eaſily tranſported from one country to another than corn or 
cattle. It is ſin the fetching and carrying manufactures, accord- 


ingly, that foreign trade is chiefly employed. In manufactures, 
a very ſmall advantage will enable foreigners to underſell our own 
workmen, even in the home market. It will require a very great 


one to enable them to do ſo in the rude produce of the ſoil: If. 
dhe free importation of foreign manufactures was. permitted, ſeyeral 

of the home manufactures would probably ſüffer, and ſome of | 
of them, perhaps, go to.ruin altogether, and a conſiderable part 
of the ſtock and induſtry at preſent employed in them, would be: 
forced to find out ſome. other employment, But the freeſt f im- 


portation of the rude produce of the ſoil could have no ſuch effect. 
| Sor the . fee of. the ene 
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Ir che im portation of len a 6 for example; was ee 


by free, ſa few could be ren that the grazing trade of Great 
TT Britain: 
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BOOK Britain vuhb be little affected by it Live cattle 41s} perhaps, thp | 
4-—- only eommodity of which the tranſportation is more expenſtve by 
ſſtea than by land. By land they carry themſelves to market. By - 
ſwa, not only the cattle, But their food and their water too muſt he 
carried at no ſmalF expence and inconveniency: © The- ſhort ſen 
between Ireland and Great Britain, indeed, renders the importation 
of Iriſh cattle- more eafy; But though the free importation of 
| them, which was lately permitted only for a limited time, were 
rendered perpetual, it could have no conſiderable effect upon the 
|; 


intereſt of the graziers of Great Britain. "Thoſe parts of Great 
Britain which border upon the Iriſh ſea. are all grazing. countries. 
Iriſh cattle could never be imported for their. uſe, but muſt be drove 
through t thoſe very extenſive countries, at no ſmall. expence and i in- 
conveniency, before they could arrive at their proper market. Fat 
cattle could not be drove ſo far. Lean cattle, therefore, only ; 
could be imported, and ſuch importation could interfere, not with | 
the intereſt of the feeding or fattening countries, to which by 
1 reducing the price of lean cattle, it would rather be advantageous, 
| hut with that of the breeding countries only.” Thie ſmall number 
of Iriſh cattle imported ſince their importation was permitted, 
together with the good price at which lean cattle ſtill continue to 
ſell, ſeem to demonſtrate that even the breeding countries of Great 
Britain are never likely to be much affected by the free importation 
of Iriſh cattle. The common. people of Ireland, indeed, are faid 
to have ſometimes oppoſed with violence the exportation of their 
cattle, But if the exporters had found any great advantage in 
continuing the trade, they could eaſily, when the law was on their 
fide, have conquered this mobbiſh oppoſition. | 


FeevpinG and fattening countries, beſides, muſt always be 
Highly improved, whereas breeding countries are generally un- 
cultivated, The high price of lean cattle, by augmenting the value 
| | of 
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agsibſt improvement. To r. 
proved throughout t Would be w- 
130 | lb — its leah cattle than to breed them. 
The: province of - Holland, accordingly, is ſaid to fallom this 
mim at! preſent. Tho mountains ei Scotland; Wales, and. Ln 8 
Northuruberland, indeed; are comntries-. ame w_ Y 
prorement, an ſrem deſtinet by nature td be the breeding sn | — 
tries of Great Britain. The freeſt importation o f foreign 5 %%% 
could have no ather effect than to binder thoſe breeding countries: | | 
from taking advantage of the increaſing population and improve- TE 8 "i 
ment of the creſt” of the kingdom, from-raiſing their pries ta an 
exorbitant! height, and: from laying a. real tar upem all the more | 2D 
; e I. 10 e beak 1; 10- 
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a very V bulky, 2 but when, . with freſh, n meat, 
are eee eee We of worſe. jw er. en . on 


— — — craig 8 wes They. might 

be uſed for victualling ſhips for diſtant. voyages, and ſuch like uſes; 

but could neyer make any conſiderable. part of the food of 
people. The ſmall quantity of ſalt proviſions imported from Ire- „ 
d inc their importation Was rendered free, is an e He e 

proof that our, graziers have nothing to apprehend from it. 

does not appear that the price. of batther's. eat, has ever dee 

ſenſibly affected by n or lets rad, hee 


E 
5 


affect the intere! of the farmerꝭ of 


much more bulky commodity than butcher o- meat. A 
Vor. 2 H * ? G 
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wheat at a panney is as dear as a pound of butcher's-meat at four 
pence. The ſmall quantity of foreign corn imported even in times 
of the greateſt ſcarcity, may ſatisfy our farmers that they can have 
nothing to fear from the freeſt importation. The average quantity 
imported, one year with another, amounts only, according to the 
very well informed author of the tracts upon the corn trade, to 
twenty-three: thouſand ſeven hundred. and twenty eight quarters 

of all ſorts of grain, and does not eiceed the five. hundredth 


and feventy-one part of the annual conſumption. - But as the 


bounty upon corn occaſions a greater exportation in years. of. plenty, 

ſo it muſt of conſequence. occaſion a greater importation.” in 
years of ſcarcity, than would otherwiſe take place. By means 
of it, the plenty of one year does not compenſate. the; ſcarcity of 

another, and as the average quantity exported 18 neceſſarily aug- 
mented by* it. & muſt mrs in the actual ſtate of tillage, the 
Ras no bounty, as leſs corn 


would be erported fo it hs probable M that one'-year-with'-atiothen, 


leſs would be imported than at preſent.” The corn merchants, the 


fetchers and carriers of corn, between Great Britain and fereign 
countries, would have much leſs employment, and might ſuffer 


conſiderably; but the country gentlemen and farmers could ſuffer 
very little. It is in the corn merchants accordingly, rather than 


in the country gentlemen and farmers, that I have obſerved the 


FM ny for the renewal and: continuation of the > vp" 
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Country gentlemen and We are, to the ir great YR 
of all people, the leaſt 1 ubject to the wretched ſpirit of mon opoly, 
The undertaker of a great manufactory is ſometimes alarmed * 
another work of the ſame kind is eſtabliſhed within twenty miles 


| of him. The Dutch undertaker of the woollen manufacture at 


Abbeville, ſtipulated that no, work of the fame kind . ſhould, be 


| eſtabliſhed within thirty brenn of that city. : Farmers and country | 


. gentlemen 
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gentlemen, on the. contrary, are general y diſpoſed rather W A0 CHAP. 


than to obſtruct: the cultivation and improvement of their neigu- = 
bours farms and eſtates. They have no ſecrets, ſuch as thoſe f 
. the greater part of manufacturers, but are generally rather fond 
of communicating to their neighbours, and of extending as far 
as poſſible: any new practice which they have found to be advan+ 
tageous. Piat Queſtus, ſays old Cato, Aaluliſimuſiue, minim 
gue inuidigſus; minimegue male cogitantes ſunt, qui in en "\fludio 
occupati ſunt. Country gentleman and farmers, diſperſed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, cannot ſo eaſily combine as merchant? 
and manufacturers, ho being collected into towns, and accuſtomed 
to that excluſive corporation ſpirit Which prevails in them, na: 
turally endeavour to obtain againſt all their eountrymen, tlie 
ſame excluſive privilege which they ay LA Wks me 


have been the original imggters s.of thoſe reh aints upon the im: 
portation of. foreign good Wh! ch, ſecure ry ih wg monopo 

of the home market. It was probably in imitation of them, 
and to put themſelves upon a level with thoſe, who, they, found 
were diſpoſed to oppreſs them, that the country gentlemen and 
farmers of Great Britain ſ ſo far forgot, the generoſity which i is na- 
tural to their ſtation, a8 to demand the excluſive privilege of 
ſupplying their countrymen, With corn and butcher s meat. They 
did not perhaps take time to conſider, how much lels their | intere } 
could be affected by the freedom of trade, than that of the; people 


* * ] ; 


whoſe example hey followed. 
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10 prohibit by a cee 1 tha 0 any foreign corn 
_d cattle, is in reality to enact, that the population and induſtry 
of the country ſhall at no time exceed what the-rude dues ef 
its. BUR: beinen Wann. Li; 5 11 11105 TH ee ee i Ar 94 45 
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— bo adräntageous to e, Ra fk for te env 


. fourths of the mariners are not By 


ETA Sees i eee 24 dd 


: Va! 
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an firſt is When — t of e bend in 
FRF defence of the country. The defence: of Great Britain, 
for example, depends very much upon the number of its failors 
and ſhipping.” The act of navigation, therefore, very properly 
endeavours to give the ſallors and ſhipping! of Great Britain the 
monopoly of the trade of their own country, in ſome. caſes, by 
abſolute prohibitions, and in others by: heavy burdens upon the 
ſhipping of foreign countries, The N are 'the- faite e 
ne of this abt + z 


' Finer, all ſhips, of ink the owners, ; meer and three- 
fſubjects, are prohibited, 
upon pain of forfeiting fhip and cargo, from trading to the Britiſh 
ſettlements and plantations, or from 9 3 em 11 85 in the coaſt- 
ing trade of « Great Britain. N 


* 


srconplxv, a ge variety of the moſt bulky. articles of i 78 A 
portation can be þrought into Great Britain only, either in ſuch | 
ſhips as are above deſcribed, or in ſhips of the country where 
thoſe goods are produced, and of which the owners, maſters, and 


. three-fourths of the mariners are of that particular country ; ; and 


when imported even in ſhips of this latter kind, they are ſubject to 
double aliens duty. If imported in ſhips of any other country, the 


penalty is forfeiture of ſhip and cargo. When this act was made, 


the Dutch were, what they ſtill are, the great carriers of Europe, and 


by this regulation they were entirely excluded from being the carriers 


to Great Britain, or from importing to us the goods of any other 


Feen country. 


THIRDLY, 
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| „ even in Britiſh 4 800 ON: 
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from any country but that m which ahey are produced; under "of 
of forfeiting ſhip: and cargo. This -regulatiori: tuo was probably 
intended againſt the Dutch. Holland was then, as now, the great: 8 
ium for all Europe „ and by this regulation, Britin 
ſhips yer hindered lowdng in * the 1 1 . 40 other PE 
European uam N KN 33 Pa nen Oh ot to 4 5 
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0 n er, ſalt fiſh: of all 565 whale. ff one, = 
and. blubber, not caught by and cured on board Britifh veſlels, when: ; 
imported into in to double aliens duty, 'The e 
Dutch, as they are ſtill the principal, were then the only fiſhers 

in Europe that attempted. to E foreign nations with fiſu. 
this regulation, e Aeg was laid 8 Wir  ſoppling 
Great Britain; va. LR 


Sy 


Warn the. at & navigation.» was n though England and: 
Hollins were not ot actual at war, the · moſt violent animoſity 
ſubſiſted between the two nations. It: had begun during the 
government of the lon ig, F which firſt framed Tow! 19 01 
and it broke out oon after. in tl 
Protector and of Charles the IId. 1 is not impoſſible, 3 
that ſome of the regulations of this famous act may have proceeded 
from national animoſity. They are as wiſe, however, as if they e | 
had all been dictated by. the moſt deliberate wiſdem. National ani ; fs 
moſity at that particular time-aimed at the very. fame object which. 1 

the moſt deliberate wiſdom would have recommended, the dimi- 
nution of the naval power of Holland, the oy naval Power: 

which regards opens of ene 
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Tur a of navigation is not favor able to PIE coul; 
or to the 9 of that FE which can ariſe. from it. The 
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B 9 K intereſt of a nation in its commercial relations to foreign nations 
— 3s, like that of a merchant with regard to the different people with 
whom he deals, to buy as cheap and to ſell as dear as Poſſibſe- But 

it will be moſt likely to buy cheap, when by the moſt perfect free- 

dom of trade it encourages all nations to bring to it the goods 

Which it has occaſion to purchaſe; and, for the ſame reaſon,” itwill 

be moſt likely to ſell dear, when its markets are thus filled with 

the greateſt number of buyers. The act of navigation, it is true, 

lays no burden upon foreign ſhips that come to export the produce 

of Britiſh induſtry. Even the antient aliens duty, which uſed to 

be paid upon all goods exported as well as imported © has, by ſeveral 

ſubſequent acts, been taken off from the greater part of the articles 

of exportation. But if foreigners, either by prohibitions or high 
duties, are hindered from coming to ſell, they cannot always afford 


to come to buy; becauſe coming without a cargo, they muſt loſe the 


freight from their own country to Great Britain. By diminiſhing the 


J 0 71 * 


number of ſellers, thei efore, we nech aly diminiſh that of buyer 8. 
and are thus likely not only to buy foreign goods | dearer, but. to ſel] 
our own cheaper, than if there was a more Perfect freedom of 

a | | trade. As defence, however, 1 is of much more e than 
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Tux ſecond caſe, in : which. i y wi 9 eee be nn 
lay ſome burden upon foreign for the encouragement; of domeſtick 
Induſtry, is, when ſome tax is impoſed. at home upon the produce 
of the latter. In this caſe, it ſeems reaſonable that an equal tax 
ſhould be impoſed upon the like produce of the former. This 
would not give the monopoly of the home market to domeſtick 
induſtry, nor turn towards a particular employment a greater ſhare 
of the ſtock and labour of the country, than what would naturally 
go to it. 4 would only hinder any part of what would naturally 


80 
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go to dt from being” turned away by che tax into a leſs mung 
direction: and would leave the competition” between foreign 3 
domieſticle induſtry,” after the tax, as nearly as poſſible upon *he 


fame' footing as before it. In Great Britain, when any ſuch tax | 


is. laid upon the produce of domeſtick ind 


uſtry; it is uſual at che 


ſame time; in border to ſtop the! Glamorous . complaints” '6f our 


merchants and manufacturers; that 1 will be underſold at home, 
to lay a much heavier ns upon en per all fr 


any Is ſecond limitation no the freedom of trade according to 
people ſ ſhould, upon ſome CC fions, be extended much further 

7 to. the preciſe. pt wang Which endl come into 

competition with thoſe which bed by been t 

necelaries c of life have been taxed 

they. pretend, of to tax not | on y he, like wel of, ie im Orte 

from other countries, but All. ſorts Jorts of foreign "7 


come into competition with any thing that is the A Ef. 
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domeſtick induſtry. Subſiſtence, they ay. becomes neceſſariiy 


dearer in conſequence of ſuch taxes; and the price of labour muſt 
always riſe with the price of the labourers ſi ubſiſtence. Every com- 


modity, kberefore, which is the "produce" of domeſtick, ind uſtr 


5 ot | 
though' not immediately taxed itſelf, becomes dearer in conſequence ith 


of ſuch taxes, becauſe the labour which Produces"it becomes 6. 
suck "taxes, therefore. "are" realty "equivalent, they ay, to a tax 


| particular commodity prodited "at Home. | In order 
to put domeſtick upon che Lalnd big Wick ore 97 in induſtry, 


therefore, it becomes neceſſity, * th ey "think, "4 hay” e / 
ußon every fotei ada , equal 0 this etih 2 2 it G the” 
price of che home'commodi Gi Which H ban Vote into bor 
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' War tus tanes upon the! neceflaties of hife;-fach-as thoſe 1 in 


e Britain upon malt ber- Neap, falt, leather, candles, cd“ 
negeſſarily raiſe! the price of labqur, and conſequentiy that” of all 


other commodities, I ſhalli conſider hereafter, when I come to 


treat of taxes. Suppoſing, hawever, in the mean time, that: 
they have this effect, and they have qt undouhtedly, this general 
enhancement of the price of all commodities, in conſequence: of 
that of labour, is a caſe which differs iir the tu following 
reſpects from that of a particular commodity, | of which the price 
Was enhanced 55 a omen tax 1 en ry 20 it. 
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ads it * Hig be know "with great exactneſs how 
far the price of ſuch a commodity could be- enhanced by fach : a tax: 
but how far the general enhancement of the Price of labour might 
alfeet what of every different commodit , about Wich labour was 
lloyed, could never be known with any tolerable: exactneſs. 


It would be impoſſible, therefore, to proportion with any tolerable 


exacneſs the tax upon every foreign: t to ce Waere of the 


| | wed my home enden., 


1 


| SxcoNDLY, taxes. upon the neceſfce of life W a the 


and a bad climate. Proviſions a are * the reby rendered * in the 
ſame manner. as if it required extraordinary labour and expence to 


raiſe them. As in the natural ſcarcity ariſing. from fail and cli- 


mate, it would be abſurd to direct the people. i in what manner they. 
ought to employ their capitals and induſtry, ſo it is likewiſe in the 
artificial ſcarcity aziſing from ſuch taxes. To. be left, to accommo- 
date, as well as they could, their induſtry, to. their ſituation, and to 
find out thoſe employments in which, notwithſtanding. their un- 
favourable circumſtances, they might have ſome advantage © either in 
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ndently, be, moſt for their advantage. To lay a new tax upon thein, 
becauſe they are already, overburdened with takes} and betauſe they 
already 2 too dear for the neceſſaries of life, eee likewiſe 


pay too dear for anne en bei 
4 Wolf abſurd API * 3 i dn A fo 3145] In 
+ bftittzoo en b sds HN mo B ift: 1023 nn und . 


udn tax, when they ae up to a certain height, are 
a cutſe equal to the barrenneſs of the earth and the inclemeney of 
the heavens; 3 and yet it is in the richeſt and moſt induſtrious eoun - 
tries that they have been moſt generally impoſed. No other coun- 
tries could ſupport ſo great a diſorder, As the ſtrongeſt bodies 
only can live and enjoy health; under an unwholeſome — 
fo the nations only, that in every ſort of induſtry have the greateſ 
natural and acquired advantages, can ſubſiſt and proſper under ſuch 
taxes. Holland 1 1s the country in Europe. in which they. abound- 
an ear circumſtances continues to proſper, 
not by means of them, as "US 8 e ade e but 
iy ie! of them. $54 1 8 
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As there are two Uo i which ie | will e be advantage- | 
ous to. lay ſome burden upon foreign, | for. the encouragement of 
domeſtick induſtry; ſo there are two others in which it may ſome- 
times be a matter of deliberation ; in the one, how far it is prop 
to continue the free importation of certain foreign goods; and 
in the other, how, far or in what manner it may be proper to reſtore 
that free eee has ben for ſometime me. 
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rn E caſs in \ which! it my inst be a matter of deliberation 
how far it is proper to continue the free importation of certain 
foreign goods, is, when ſome foreign nation reſtrains by high duties 
or prohibitions the importation of ſome of our manufactures into 
Yo. II. N e N their 


.. 
i 


dhe * or in the foreign market, is what in both . 0 A P. 5 
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| BOOT. their country. Revenge in this eaſe naturally diftates retaliation, 
— and that we ſhould impoſe the like duties and prohibitions upon 


the importation of ſome or all of their münufactures into ours. 
Nations, accordingly, ſeldom fail to retaliate” in this thantier. : 
The French have been particularly forward to favour their own 
manufactures by reſtraining the importation of ſuch foreign goods 
as could come into competition with them. In this conſiſted a 

great part of the policy of Mr. Colbert, who, "notwithſtanding his 
great abilities, ſeems in this caſe to have been impoſed upon by the 
ſephiſtry of merchants and manufacturers, who are always demand- 
ing a monopoly againſt their countrymen. It is at preſent the 
qpinion of the moſt intelligent men in France that his operations 
of this kind have not been beneficial to his country, That miniſter 
by the tarif of 1667, impoſed very high duties upon a great num 
ber of foreign manufactures. Upon his refufing to moderate them 
in favour of the Dutch, they in 1 67¹ prohibited the Itnportation | 
af the wines, brandies, and manufactures of France. The war 
of 1672 ſeems to have been in part -occafioned by this commercial 
diſpute. The peace of Nimeguen put an end to“ it in 1678, by 
moderating ſome of thoſe duties in favour of the Dutch, who in 
conſequence took off their prohibition.” It Was about tire ſame time 
chat the French and Engliſh began mutually to oppreſs each other's' 
indaſtry, by the like duties and prohibitions, of which the French, 
however, ſeem to have ſet the firſt example. The fpifit of hoſ- 
tility which has ſubſiſted between the two nations:ever-fince, 85 
hitherto. hindered them from being moderated en either ſide. 


169 the Engliſh prohibited the importatien ef 'batitlace; Fe 


manufacture of Flanders. The government of that country, at 


that time under the dominion. of Spain, prohibited in return the 


importation of Englith woollens. In 1700, the prolübition of 
importing bonelace into England, was taken off upon condition 


chat the importation of Engliſh woollens into Flanders mould be 
put on the ſame footing 25 before. 


3 


„ * ns: in retal 
there. is a probability that they will procure; the repeal of the high 8 
duties or prohibitions , complained of. The recovery, of-a great 
foreign market will generally more than compenſate the tran 
inconveniency of paying dearer during a ſhort time for ſome farts 


of goods. To judge whether ſuch retaliations are likely to produces = 
ſuch an effekt, does not, perhaps, belong (o much to the el ” 


of a legiſlator, whoſe deliberations ought to be governed by 


principles which are always the ſame, as to the {kill of that in · 


ſidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a ſtateſman or politician, 
whoſe councils are directed wp the momentary fluctuations of affairs. 


When there 1 is no-probability that any! ſuch repeal. can de proqured, 
the injury, done to certam 


it ſeems a bad method of compenſati ti 
claſſes of our people, to do another injury ourſelves both to thoſe 


claſſes and to almoſt all the other claſſes of them... When 8 


neighbours prohibit ſome manufacture of ours, we generally 


hibit, not only the ſame, for that alone would ſeldom; a A; 2 the 0 | 


nem 


conſiderably, but ſome other manufacture of theirs. T his may 


no doubt give encouragement to ſome particular claſs of 3 ir 


among ourſelves, and by excluding ſome of their rivals may en- 
able them to raiſe their price in the home market. hoſe. work- 


men, however, who ſuffered by our neighbours | prob ibition will 


not be benefited by ours. On the contrary, they, and almoſt al 
the other claſſes of our citizens will thereby be obliged to pay dearer 


than before for certain goods. Every ſuch lam, therefore, in 


\ areal tax upon. the whole country, not in favour of that deen FT 


claſs of workmen who were Me by our. ne: 
but of ſome other claſs. 


Tux caſe in which it may 3 eti Ne bea matter of d el TLARTOT 
how far or in what manner it is proper to reſtore che freo/impor c 


tation of foreign goals, after it has been for ſome time Inkerrapmed, | 
be H 2 | is, 
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B Oc OK is, when particular manufacture, by means of high duties or 
2 prohibitions upon all foreign goods which can come into compe- 
, tition with them, have been ſo far extended as to- employ a great 
multitude of hands. Humanity may in this caſe require that the 
freedom of trade ſhould be reſtored only by flow gradations, and. 
with: a good deal of reſerve and cireumſpection. Were thoſe high 
duties and prohibitions taken away all at once, cheaper foreign goods 
of the ſame kind might be poured fo faſt into the home market, 
as to deprive all at once many thouſands of our people of their or- 
dinary employment and means of ſubſiſtence. The diſorder whick 
this would occaſion might no doubt be very conſiderable. It would E 


in all probability, however, be much: leſs than! is s commonly ir ima» 
gined,, for che two d N reaſons: e 
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| Finsr, all thoſe manufactures, of which any part is commoniy 


exported. to other European coun tries without a bounty, could be 
ver little affected by the freeſt i importation of forei gn goods. Such 
manufactures muſt” be ſold as cheap abroad as any other foreign 
goods of the ſame quality and kind, and conſequently mult be fold. 
cheaper at. home. They would ſtill, therefore, keep. poſſeſſion. of 
the Home market, and though : a capricious man of. faſhion might 
ſometimes prefer foreign wares, merely, becauſe they were foreign, to 
cheaper and better goods of the ſame kind that were made at home, 
this folly could from the nature of things extend to. ſo few, that. 
it could make no ſenſible impreflic on upon the general employment 
of the people. But a great part of all the different branches of 
our woollen manufacture, of our tanned leather, and of our hard- 
ware, are annually exported to other European countries without: 
any bounty, and theſe are the manufactures which employ the 
greateſt number of hands. The ſilk, perhaps, is the manufacture 
which would ſuffer the moſt by this freedom of trade, and after it 
the linen, tough the latter much leſs than the former.. . : 


JECONDLY, 
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\ SECONDLY, though A great [wade of ci | 14 
 reſloring the freedom of trade, be thrown all at once out of er 
ordinary employment and common method of ſubſiſtence, it would 255 
by no means follow that they would thereby be deprived Ae 
employment or ſubſiſtence. By the reduction of the army and navy | 
at the end of the late war more than a hundred thouſand ſoldiers and 
ſeamen, a number equal to what is employed in the greateſt: manul 
factures, were all at once thrown out of their ordinary employ. 


ment; but, though they no doubt ſuffered ſome inconvenieney Fl 15 


| they were not thereby deprived of all employment and ſubſiſtence. 
The greater part of the ſeamen, it is probable, gradually betook 
themſelves: to- the merchants ſervice as they could find . occaſion, 
and in the mean time both they and the ſoldiers were abſorbed in 
the great maſs of the people, and employed in a great variety of 
occupations. Not only no great convulſion, but no ſenſible diſ-- 
order aroſe from fo great a change in the fituation-of more than 
a hundred thouſand men, all accuſtomed to the uſe of arms, and 
many of them to rapine and plunder. The number of vagrants 
was ſcarce anywhere ſenſibly. increaſed by it, even the wages of 
labour were not reduced: by it in any occupation, ſo far as T have 
been able to learn, except in that of ſeamen in the merchant fer> 
vice. But if we compare together the habits of a ſoldier and of. 
any fort of manufacturer, we ſhall find that thoſe of the latter do 
not tend ſo much to diſqualify him from being employed 3 in a new 
trade, as thoſe of the former from being employed in any. The 
manufacturer has always been accuſtomed to look for his- ſubſiſtence 
from. his labour only: the ſoldier to expect it from his pay. A ppli- 
cation and induſtry have been familiar to the one; idleneſs and dif- 
ſipation to the other. But it is ſurely much eaſier to change the 
direction of induſtry, from one ſort of labour to anothen than to 
turn idleneſs and diſſipation to any. To the greater part of 
| TTY belides, it hos IO obſerved, chere are other 
e collateral 


B $90 K collateral. manufaftures of ſo Gmilar a nature, that a 8 | 
mms cancakily transfer his induſtry from one of them to another. The 
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greater part of ſuch workmen too are oecaſionalij employed in 
country labour. The ſtock which employed them in a particular 
manufacture before, will till remain in the country to employ an 


equal number of people in ſame other way. The capital of the 


country remaining the fame, the demand for labour will likewiſe 
be the ſame, or very nearly the ſame, though it may be exerted in 
different places and for different occupations. Soldiers and ſea - 
men, indeed, when diſcharged from the kings ſervice, are at liberty 
to exerciſe any trade, within any town or place of Great Britain or 
Ireland. Let the fame natural liberty of exercifing what ſpecies 
of induſtry they pleaſe be reſtored to all his majeſty's ſubjects, in 


the ſame manner as to ſoldiers and ſeamen ; that is, break down 


the excluſive privileges of corporations, and repeal the ſtatute of 
apprenticeſhip, both which are real encroachments upon natural 


liberty, and add to theſe the repeal of the law of fettlements, fo 


that a poor workman, when thrown out of employment either in 
one trade or in one place, may ſeek for it in another trade or in 


| another place, without the fear either of a proſecution or of a 


removal, and neither the publick nor the individuals will ſuffer 
much more from the occaſional diſbanding ſome particular claſſes of 
manufacturers, than from that of ſoldiers. Our manufacturers have 
no doubt great merit with their country, but they cannot have-more 
than thoſe who defend. it with their blood, nor adams bs nen 
with more. Kere. 


To expe, indeed, that the freedom of trade ſhould ever — 
reſtored in Great Britain, is as abſurd as to expect that an Oceana 
or Utopea ſhould ever be eſtabliſhed in it. Not only the prejudices 
of the publick, but what is much more unconquerable, the private 


Intereſts of many individuals irreſiſtably oppoſe. it. Were the 
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officers of che army to oppoſe with the Bad inal And ü 
any reduction in the number of forces, with which maſter mamr- 
facturers ſet themſetves againft every Ia chat is Aer) to intreaſe 
tte number of their rivals in the home market, were the former 
to animate their folders 1 in the fame manner as the latter efiflanie 
their workmen to attack with violence and outrage the propoſers 
of any ſuch regulation, to attempt to reduce the arty wolls'Bs 
as dangetous as it has how become to attempt t6 dithinilh in an 
reſpect the monopoly "which. our manufakturers Hase obtained 
againſt us. This monopoly has fo much! increaſedd the” number 
of ſome particular tribes of them, that, like an overgrown ſtand- 
ing army, they have become formidable to the government; and 
upon many occaſions intimidate the legiſlature. The member of 
Parliament who ſupports evæty propoſal for firengthening: this mo- 
nopoly, is ſure to acquire not only the reputation of underſtanding. 
trade, but great popularity and influence with an order- of men 
whoſe numbers and wealth render them of great Importance. df 
he oppoſes theth; on- ti eontrary, and ſtil more if he has authority” 
enough to be able 46 thwart them, neither the moſt :acknowledped 
probity, nor the higheſt rank, nor the greateſt publick ſervices can 
protect him from the moſt infamous abuſe and detraction, from 
perſonal inſults, nor ſometimes from real danger, ariſing from the 
inſolent n of furious and nee e, 1 


Taz DR TIN es of a great 3 . by the hows: 
markets being ſuddenly laid open to the competition of foreigners, 
ſhould be obliged to- abandon his. trade,. would no. doubt ſuffer 
very conſiderably. That part of his capital which had uſually: 
been employed in purchaſing materials and in paying his. workmen,. 
might, without much difficulty, perhaps, find another employment. 
But that part of it which was fixed in workhouſes, and in the in- 
ſtruments of trade, could ſcarce be dif poſed « of without conſiderable: 

- i loſs. 
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los. The equitable regard, therefore, to his intereſt requires that | 
changes of this kind ſhould never be introduced ſuddenly, but 
lowly, gradually, and after a very long warning. The ale 
were it poſſible that its deliberations could be always. directed, not 

by the. clamorous importunity of partial intereſts, - but by an 
extenſive view of the general good, ought upon this very account 
perhaps, to be particularly careful neither to eſtabliſh any new 


monopolies of this kind , nor to extend further thoſe which are 


already eſtabliſhed. Every ſuch regulation introduces ſome degree 


of real diſorder into the conſtitution of the ſtate, which it will 


be difficult afterwards to cure without e another dif- 
order... | Pe Yes | 87 


ol o Fu it may 0 proper to nook taxes upon. the i umportitica 


al foreign goods, in order, not to prevent their importation, but to 


raiſe a revenue for government, I ſhall conſider hereafter when I 
come to treat of taxes. Taxes impoſed with a view to prevent, or 


even to diminiſh importation, - are evidently as deſtructive of the 
revenue of the cuſtoms as of the ae of trade. | 
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alnoſt all Kinds, from thoſe Countries ws which Wins re Fs 
 Jappoſed 70 be di diſadvantageons.” ö FO 


« 


.P ©) lay extraordinary. no upon the importation of Sts CHAP, 
of almoſt all kinds, from thoſe particular countries with — 


which the balance of trade 1 18 ſuppoſed to be diſadvantageous, 1 15 the 
ſecond expedient by which the commercial ſyſtem Propoſes to in- 


creaſe the quantity of gold and ſilver. Thus in Great Britain 


higher duties are laid upon the wines of France than upon thoſe of 


Portugal. Serman linen may be imported upon paying certain 
duties; but F. rench linen! is altogether prohibited. | The principles 


which I have been examining, took their ori gin from private intereſt 


and the ſpirit. of monopoly : "thoſe which Iam going to examine 


from national prejudice. and animoſity. They: are, accordingly, as as 


might well be expected, ſtill more unreaſonable. They a are heh even | 


upon the principles of the commercial IO fa 


＋ 


Wh R sT, a” it were certain that in the caſe of a es trade 


between France and England, for example, the balance would be 


in favour of France, it would by no means follow that ſuch a trade 


would be diſadyantageous to England, or that the general balance 


of its whole trade would thereby be turned more againſt it. If 
the wines of France are better and cheaper than thoſe of Portugal, 


or its linens than thoſe of Germany, it would be more advantageous 


for Great Britain to purchaſe both the wine and the foreign linen 
which it had occaſion for of France, than of Portugal and Ger- 
many. Though the value of the annual importations from France 
would thereby be greatly augmented, the value of the whole annual 


importations would be diminiſhed, in proportion as the French 
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BOOK goods FP; the fame quality were cheaper than thoſe of the other two 

countries. This would be the caſe, even upon the ſuppoſition that 
the whole French goods MP? were a Nee in Great 
Britain. 


Bur, ſecondly, a great part of them might be re- exported to 
8 other countries, where, being ſold with profit, they might bring 
back a return equal in value, perhaps, to the prime coſt of the 
whole French goods imported. What has frequently been ſaid of - 
the Eaſt India trade might poſſibly be true of the French; that 
though the greater part of Eaſt India goods were bought with gold 
and ſilver, the re-exportation of a part of them to other countries, 
brought back more gold and ſilver to that which carried on the 
trade than the prime coſt of the whole amounted to. One of the 
moſt important branches of the Dutch trade, at preſent, confiſts in 
the carriage of French goods to other European countries. A great 
part even of the French wine drank in Great Britain is clandeſtinely 
imported from Holland and Zealand. If there was either a free 
trade between France and England, or if French goods could be 
imported upon paying only the ſame duties as thoſe of other Eurb- 
pean nations, to- be drawn back upon exportation, England might 


have ſome ſhare of a trade which is found ſo advantageous to 
Holland. 


TIR DIY, and laſtly, there is no certam criterion by which we 
can determine on which fide What is called the balance between any 
two countries lies, or which of chem exports to the greateſt value. 
National prejudice and animoſity, prompted always by the private 
intereſt of particular traders, are the principles which generally di- 
rect our: judgement upon all queſtions concerning it. There are 

two criterions; however, which have frequently been appealed to 
va ſueh occaſions, the cuſtom-houſe books and the courſe of ex- 
change. 
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dung The custom houſe Dos, 1, think. it is ma 
knowledged, aner ueH wpcertain criterign, on agu of the 1NaC-. wp 
curaey of the valuation; at which the greater part of goods are rated = 
in thera. Nhe ge of nr e * | 
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exchange ee two FE TR 1 and 
back, is 8 ab itis faid.to he a ign that the debts, due fram.Lon- 
don to Paris ate compenſated hy thoſe due from Paris to. London. 
On the contrary, when a premium 43s paid at London for a bill | 
upon Paris, it is ſaid to be a ſign that the debts due from London 
to Paris are not campen ſated by by - thoſe due from Paris to London, 
bat. that a balance in money wilt be ſent gut from the latter Place, 's 
for the riſk, trouble, and $xpence of exporting which, the pre- 
MIN is both. demandled and en. .But the ordinary ſtate of debt 
and credit betugen thoſe: two cities muſt neceſſarily be regulated, it 
is, ſaid, by the ordinary courſe of their dealings with one another. 
When neither of them imports from the other to a greater amount 
than it exports to. it, the debts and: eredits of each may compenſate 
one another. But when, one of them Imports from the other to a 
greater. value than it ext orts to it, the former neceſſarily becomes | 
| indebted to the latter in a greater ſym than the datter becomes in- 
debted to it: the debts and credits of each do not compenſate one 
another, and money muſt be ſent out from that place of which 8 
the debts over balance the credits. The common courſe of ex- 
change, therefore, being an indication of the ordinary ſtate of debt 
and credit hetyreen two places, muſt. likewiſe be an indication of 
the ordinary courſe of their erm. and e as thee 9 
ally regulate that-Rate, Is : 


; * is 1 this Joarine, of which. * part is, perhapy, . Lo a 
little doubtful, were ſuppoſed ever ſo certain, the manner in which 
the par of exchange has hitherto been computed, renders uncer- 
| tain * concluſion that has ever yet been drawn from it. 
12 5 Wur * 
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B Ov. K n for a ſum of money paid in England, containing, ed 


3 ing to the ſtandard of the Englifh mint, a certain number of 


ounces of pure ſilver, you receive a bill for a ſam of money to be 
paid in France, containing, according to the ſtandard of the French 
mint, an equal number of. ounces of pure filver, exchange is ſaid 
to be at par between England and France. When you pay more, 
you are ſuppoſed to give a premium, and exchange is ſaid to be 
againſt England, and in favour of France. When you pay leſs, 
you are ſuppoſed to get a premium, and exchange i is ſaid to * 


W Anne and in þ favour of Rogan, 


"Pop: firſt 1 we cannot t always judge of the value of the « cur rent 
money of different countries by the ſtandards of their reſpective 
mints. In. ſome. it is more, in others it is leſs worn, clipt, and 


otherwiſe degenerated from that ſtandard. But the value of the 


current coin of every country, compared with that of any other 


country, is in proportion, not to the quantity of pure ſilver which 
it ought to contain, but to that which it actually does contain. 


Before the reformation of the ſilver coin in king William's time, 
exchange between England and Holland, computed,” in the · uſual 
manner, according to the ſtandards of their reſpective mints, was five 


and twenty per cent. againſt England. But the value of the cur- 
rent coin of England, as we learn from Mr. Lowndes, was at that 


time rather more than five and twenty per cent. below its ſtandard 
value. The real exchange, therefore, may even at that time have 
been in favour of England, notwithſtanding the computed exchange 


was ſo much againſt it; a ſmaller number of ounces of pure ſilver, 
actually paid in England, may have purchaſed a bill for a greater 
number of ounces of pure ſilver to be paid in Holland, and the man 
who was ſuppoſed to give, may in reality have got the premium. The- 
French coin was, before the late reformation of the Engliſh gold 
coin, much leſs worn than the Engliſh, and Was, perhaps, two or 

three 
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> three. per cent. nearer its andard. | Ir uche computed. n | b WA P. 
with France, therefore, was not more than two or three per cent. 
againſt England, the real exchange might have been in its favour. 
Since the reformation of the gold coin, the exchange has dern e con- 
: bo in favour of W and ay F rance. 5 Ps 
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Sk E CONDL YL, in 8 countries, the expence « 2 coinage | 18 A Bp 
| by the government, in others, it is defrayed by the private people 
who carry their bullion to the mint, and the govern ment even de- 
rives ſome revenue from the coinage. In England, it is defrayed by 
the government, and if you carry a pound weight of ſtandard ſilver 
to. the mint, you. get back lixty-two ſhillings, containing a pound 
weight of the like ſtandard filver. In France, a duty of eight per 
cent. is deducted for the coinage, which, not. only defrays the” ex-- 
pence of it, but affords a ſmall revenue to the government... In: 
England, as the coinage coſts nothing, the. current coin can never 
be much more valuable than the quantity of bullion which it actually 
contains. In France, the workmanſhp. as you pay for it, adds to 
the value, in the ſame manner as to that of wrought plate. A 5 
ſum of French money, therefore, containing a certain weight = n 
pure ſilyer, is more valuable than a Sum of En gliſh money | contain=- | e 
ing an equal weight of pure ſilver, and muſt require more bullion,. „%% 
or other commodities to purchaſe it. Though the current coin of. 
the two countries, therefore, were equally near the. ſtandards of. e 
their reſpective mints, a ſum of Engliſh | money. could not well pur- To 5 9 
chaſe. a ſum. of French. money, containing an equal. number of 
ounces of pure ſilver, nor. conſequently a bill upon France for ſuch. 
a ſum. If for. ſuch a bill no more additional money was paid than 
what was ſufficient to compenſate the expence of the French coin 
age, the real exchange might be at par between the two countries, 
| their debts and credits might mutually compenſate one another, 
| while the.computed exchange was conſiderably. in favour of France. 
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'B 2 ff dels than this was paid, the real exchange miglit be in favour of | 
hy 


England, while che DEER was in i Favor of France, 


| TAN Dr, and * in ſome places, as at Anderten, Ham- 
burgh, Venice, & forei gn bills of exchange are paid in what they 
call bank money; While! in others, as at London, Liſbon, Antwerp, 
Leghorn, &c. they are paid in the common currency of the coun- 

try. What is called bank money is always of more value*than the 
fame nominal ſum of common currency. A thouſand guilders in 
the bank of Amſterdam, for example, are of more value than a 
thouſand guilders of Amſterdam currency. The difference between 


them is called the agio of the bank, which, at Amſterdam, is gene- 
rally about five per cent. Suppoſing the current money of two 


countries equally near to the ſtandard of their reſpeCtive mints, and 
that the one pays foreign'bills in this common currency, while the 
ather.pays them in bank money, it is evident that the computed ex- 
change may be in favour of that which pays in bank money, though 
the real exchange*ſhould' be in favour of that which pays in cur- 
rent money. for the ſame reaſon that the computed exchange may 
be in favour of that which pays in better money, or in money 
nearer to its own ſtandard, though the real exchange ſhould be in 


favour of that which pays in worſe. The computed exchange, 
pefore the late reformation of the gold coin, was generally againſt 


London with Amſterdam, Hamburgh, 'Venice, and, I believe, with 
all other places which pay in what is called bank money, It will 


by no means follow, however, that the real exchange was againſt 
it. Since the reformation of the gold coin, it has been in favour of 
London even with thoſe places. The computed exchange has gene- 


rally been in favour of London with Liſbon, Antwerp, Leghorn, 


and, if you except France, I believe, with moſt other parts of 


'Europe that pay in common currency; and it 1s not . oma 


| that the real exchange was ſo too. 
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generally confifts aloſt entirely of its own ein. Should III. 
chis curremey, therefore, be at any time worn, elipt, or otherwiſe 
degraded below its ſtandard value, the ſtate by a refermation of 
its coin can effectually re-eſtabliſh its currency. But the: currency 


ol & (mall Rate, -ſuch as Genoa or Hamburgh, can ſaldom conſiſt. 
altspether in its on coin, but muſt be made up, in a great mea 
ſure, of the coins of all the neighbouring ſtates with which its in- 

habitants have a continual intercourſe. Such a ſtate, therefore, by 
reforming its coin, will not always be able to reform is currency... 

If foreign bills of exchange are paid in this currency, the uncertain . 

value of any ſum, of what is in its on nature ſo uncertain, muſt 

render the exchange. abways very muck: againſt ſuch a ſtate, its cur- 

rency being, in all ee ſtates, een, - valued: even beben 
What 1 it 1s. worth. 


t A 


2 
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In order to 5 b TLPS to which this difadvants- 
Senne exchange muſt. have ſubjected their merchants, ſuch ſmall. 5 
ſtates, when they began to attend to the intereſt of trade, have „„ 
frequently enacted, that foreign bills of exchange of a certain value 1 
ſhould be paid, not in common: currency, but by an order upon, or 
by a transfer in the books of a certain bank, eſtabliſhed: upon the 
credit, and under the protection of the ſtate; this bank being al- 
ways obliged to pay, in good and true money, exactly according to 
the ſtandard of the ſtate, The banks of Venice, Genoa, A mſter- 
dam, Hamburgh, and Nuremberg, ſeem to have been all originally 
_ eſtabliſhed wah this: views ns af Wen have after- | 
| wards 
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* wards been made ſubſervient to other purpoſes. The money of 
—— ſuch banks being better than the common currency of the coun- 


try, neceſſarily bore an agio, which was greater or ſmaller, accord- 


ing as the currency was ſuppoſed to be more or leſs degraded below 
the ſtandard of the ſtate, The agio of the bank of Hamburgh, 


for example, which is faid to be commonly about fourteen per cent, 


is the ſuppoſed difference between the good ſtandard money of the 
ſtate and the clipt, worn, and diminiſhed currency poured into it 


from all kh westen ſtates. 


Bxpokr 1609 the great quantity of clipt and worn foreign coin, 
which the extenſive trade of Amſterdam brought from all parts of 


FEurope, reduced the value of its currency about nine per cent. 


below that of good money freſh from the mint. Such money no 
ſooner appeared than it was melted down or carried away, as it al- 


ways is in ſuch circumſtances. The merchants, with plenty of 


currency, could not always find a ſufficient quantity of good money 


ta pay their bil Is of exchange; and the value of thoſe bills, in ſpite 


of ſeveral regulations which were made to prevent it, became 3 in a 


7 Bree eat — uncertain, 


In order to remedy theſe inconveniencies, a bank was eſtabliſhed 
in 1609 under the guarantee of the city. This bank received both 


foreign coin, and the light and worn coin of the country at its real 


intrinſic value in the good ſtandard money of the country, deduct- 
ing only ſo much as was neceſſary for defraying the expence of 
coinage, and the other neceſſary expence of management. For the 
value which remained after this ſmall deduction was made, it gave 
a credit in its books. This credit was called bank money, which, 
as it repreſented. money exactly according to the ſtandard of the 
mint, was always of the ſame real value, and intrinſically worth 
more than current money. It was at the ſame time enacted, that 


all 
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all bills *. upon or negociated at Amſterdam of the Malus of: nar, 
| fix hundred gilders and upwards ſhould be paid in bank money,. 

which at once took away all uncertainty in the value of 00 | 
bills. Every merchant, in conſequence. of this regulation, was 
obliged to keep an account with the bank in order to pay his fo- 
reign bills of exchange, which I W RO4 a certain . 
e e ge p pr 901 eee 

BANK — over "wy adds; both its We anne) e to 

treney, and the additional value which this demand neceſſarily 
gives it, has likewiſe fome other advantages. It is ſecure from 
fire, robbery, - and other accidents ; the city of Amſterdam is 
bound for it; it can be paid away by a ſimple transfer, without 
the trouble of counting, or the riſk of tr it from one 
place to another. In conſequence of thoſe different advantages, it 
ſeems from the beginning to have borne an agio, and it is ge- 
nerally believed that all the money originally depoſited in the 
bank was allowed to remain there, nobody caring to demand pay- 
ment of a debt which he could fell for a premium in the market. 
By demanding payment of the bank, the owner of a bank credit 
would loſe this premium. As a ſhilling freſh from the mint will 
buy no more goods in the market than one of our common worn 
ſhillings, ſo the good and true money which might be brought 
from the coffers of the bank into thoſe of a private perſon, being 
mixed and confounded with the common currency of the country, 
would be of no more value than that currency, from which it 
could no longer be readily diſtinguiſhed. While it remained in 
the coffers of the bank, its ſuperiority was known and aſcertained. 
When it had come. into thoſe of a private-perſon, its ſuperiority 
could not well be aſcertained without more trouble than perhaps 
the difference was worth. By being brought from the coffers of 
the-bank, beſides, it loſt all the other advantages of bank e ; 

Vor. IL g K its 
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B oO K its ſecurity, its eaſy and ſafe transferability, its uſe in paying fo- 
Gs reign bills of exchange. Over and above all this, it could not be 


brought from thoſe coffers, as it will appear ** and by, without 
eee payin g r the n | 


803 depoſit of coin, or which the vale. was bound to re- 


ſtore in coin, conſtituted the original capital of the bank, or the 
whole value of what was repreſented by what is called bank mo- 
ney. At preſent they are ſuppoſed to conſtitute but a very ſmall. 


part of it. In order to facilitate, the trade in bullion, the bank has 
been for theſe. many years in the practice of giving eredit in its 


books upon depoſits of gold and ' filver - bullion, This credit is 
generally about five per cent. below the mint price of ſuch bullion. 
The bank grants at the fame, time what is called a recipice or re- 
. ceipt, intitling the perſon who makes the depoſit, or the bearer, to 
take out the bullion again at any time within fix months, upon 
re-transferring to the bank a quantity of bank money equal to 
that for which credit had been given in its books when the depoſit 
was made, and upon paying one-fourth per cent. for the keeping, 


if the depoſit was in ſilver; and one-half per cent. if it was in 


gold; but at the ſame time declaring, that in default of ſuch pay- 


ment, and upon the expiration of this term, the depoſit ſhould 


belong to the bank at the priee at which it had been received, or 
for which credit had been given in the transfer books. What is 


thus paid for the keeping of the depoſit may be conſidered as a 


ſort of warehouſe rent; and why this warehouſe rent ſnould be ſo 
much dearer for gold than for ſilver, ſeveral different reaſons have 


been aſſigned. The fineneſs of gold, it has been ſaid, is more 


difficult to be aſcertained than that of ſilver. Frauds are more eaſily 


practiſed, and occaſion a greater loſs in the more precious metal. 


| Silver, beſides, being the ſtandard metal, the ſtate, it has been 
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cad, wiſhes to akon more the making of W of der ©: H & P. 
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Ber, 8 of bullion. are « wth commeanly 1 SY the price 


is ſomewhat lower than ordinary; and they are taken out again 
when it happens to riſe. In Holland the market price of bullion 
is generally above the mint price, for the ſame reaſon that it was 
ſo in England before the late reformation of the gold coin. The 


difference is ſaid to be commonly from about ſix to ſixteen ſtivers 
upon the mark, or eight ounces of ſilver of eleven parts fine, 


and one part alloy. The bank price, or the . credit which the 


bank gives for depoſits of ſuch filver (when made in foreign coin, 
of which the fineneſs is well known and aſcertained, ſuch as 
Mexico dollars) 18 twenty-two gilders, the mark; the mint 
price is about twenty. - three gilders ; and the market price is 


from "twenty-three gilders fix, to twenty-three gilders ſixteen : 


ſtivers, or from two to three per cent. above the mintprice. 
The Proportions between the bank price, the mint price, and the 


market price of gold bullion, arenearly theſame. A perſon can 


generally ſell his receipt for the difference between the mint price 


of bullion and the market price. "IM receipt for bullion 18 almoſt 


* The following are the prices at which the bank of Amſterdam at rect ( r- 
tember, 1775) receives bullion and coin of different kinds. 


SILVER. | 
Mexico dollars - 'Gilders. Tos 
French crowns = 1 B—22 pe mk, | 
Engliſh filver coin | „%%»;; ˙‚ñ Le 5 
| des ee yew goin: in 21 FFF „ 
Ducatoons Pex? at ban | . 
Rix dollars — — 2 7 


Bar ſilver containing 44 fine ſilver 21 per mark, andi in this proportion down to 1 fine, ; 


on which 5 gilders are given. 


Fine bars, 23 per mark. | - | G O LD 
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a worth ſomething, and it very ſeldom happens, 3 
that any body ſuffers his receipt to expire, or allows his hullion to 


fall to the bank at the price at which it had been received, either 


by not taking it out before the end of the ſix months, or by neg- 


lecting to pay the one-fourth or one-half per cent. in order to ob. 


tain a new receipt for another ſix months. This, however, 
though it happens ſeldom, is ſaid to happen ſometimes, and more 
frequently with regard to gold than with regard to filver, on ac- 
count of the higher warehouſe-rent which 1 18 pu tor the keeping 
of the more precious metal. | 


Tur perſon who by making a depoſit of bullion obtains both 


a bank credit and a receipt, pays his bills of exchange as they be- 


come due with his bank credit; and either ſells or keeps his re- 
ceipt according as he judges that the price of bullion is likely to 
riſe or to fall. The receipt and the bank credit ſeldom keep long 
together, and there is no occaſion that they ſhould, The perſon 
who has a receipt, and who wants to take out bullion, finds al- 
ways plenty of bank credits, or bank money to buy at the ordi- 
nary price; and the perſon. who has bank money, and wants to 
take out bullion, finds receipts always in equal abundance. ' 

Tux owners of bank credits and the holders of receipts con- 
ſtitute two different ſorts of creditors againſt the bank. The 
holder of a receipt cannot draw out the bullion for which it is 


granted» 
GOLD. | 
Portugal coin 8 
Guineas | B— mou per mark, 
Louis d'ors new PO 
Ditto old - - 300 
New ducats': = - 4 39% — cs 


Bar or ingot gold is received in proportion to its fineneſs compared with the above 
foreign gold coin. Upon fine bars the bank gives 340 per mark. In general, how- 
ever, ſomething more is given upon coin of a known fineneſs, than upon gold 


and ſilver bars, of which the fineneſs cannot be aſcertained but by a proceſs of melt- 


ing and aſſaying. 
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granted, without recaſlj igning to the bank a ſum of bak money 


equal to the price at which the bullion had been received, If he = — 
has no bank money of his own, he muſt purehaſe it of thoſe 


who have it. The owner of bank money cannot draw out bul- 


lion without producing to the bank receipts for the quantity 
which he wants. If he has none of his own, he muſt buy them 


of thoſe who have them, The holder of a receipt, when he | 
purchaſes bank money, purchaſes the power of taking out à 


quantity of bullion, of which the mint price is five per cent. 
above the bank price. The agio of five per cent. therefore, 
which he commonly pays for it, is paid, not for an imaginary, 
but for a real value. The owner of bank money, when he pur- 


chaſes a receipt, purchaſes the power of taking out a quantity of f 


bullion of which the market Price is commonly from two to 
three per cent. above the mint price. The price which he pays 


for it, therefore, is paid likewiſe for a real value. The price of 
the receipt, and the price of the bank money, compound or make 4 


up between them the full value or oy of the bullion, 21 1 


| Uron depoſits of the « coin current in the country, the * 
grants receipts likewiſe as well as bank credits ; but thoſe re- 


ceipts are frequently of no value, and will bring no price in the | 


market, Upon ducatoons, for example, which in the currency; 
paſs for three gilders three ſtivers each, the bank gives a credit of 
three gilders only, or five per cent. below their current value, It 
grants a receipt likewiſe intitling the bearer to take out the num 


ber of ducatoons depoſited at any time within ſix months, upon 


paying one-fourth per cent. for the keeping. This receipt will 


frequently bring no price in the market. Three gilders bank mo- 


ney generally ſell in the market for three gilders three ſtivers, tlie 


full value of the decatoons if they were taken out af the bank z 
and before they can be taken gut, one-fourth per cent. muſt be 


5 paid 
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paid for the keeping, which would be mere loſs to the holder of the 
receipt. If the agio of the bank, however, ſhould at any time fall 
to three per cent. ſuch receipts might bring ſome price in the 
market, and might ſell for one and three-fourths per cent. But 
the agio of the bank being now generally about five per cent. 
ſuch receipts are frequently allowed to expire, or as they expreſs it, 


to fall to the bank. The receipts which are given for depoſits of 


gold ducats fall to it yet more frequently, becauſe a higher ware- 
houſe- rent, or one-half per cent. muſt be paid for the keeping of 
them before they can be taken out again. The five per cent. 

which the bank gains, when depoſits either of coin or bullion are 
allowed to fall to it, may be conſidered as the warehouſe-rent for 


the perpetual keepingoof ſuch depoſits. 


Tur ſum of bank money for which the receipts are expired 
muſt be very conſiderable. It muſt comprehend the whole origi 
nal capital of the bank, which, it is generally ſuppoſed, has been 
allowed to remain there from the time it was firſt depoſited, no- 
body caring either to renew his receipt or to take out his depoſit, 


as, for the reaſons already aſſigned, neither the one nor the other 
could be done without loſs. But whatever may be the amount of 


this ſum, the proportion which 3 it bears to the whole maſs of bank 
money is ſuppoſed to. be very ſmall. The bank of Amſterdam has for 
theſe many years paſt been the great warehouſe of Europe for bul- 
lion, for which the receipts are very ſeldom allowed to expire, or, 
as they expreſs it, to fall to the bank. The far greater part of the 


bank money, or of the credits upon the books of the bank, is 


ſuppoſed to have been created, for theſe many years paſt, by ſuch 
depoſits which the dealers in bullion are contiboally. both making 


| and. withdrawin g. 


No en can be made upon the bank but wy means of a 


1 receipt. The ſmaller maſs of bank money, for which 
the receipts are expired, is mixed and confounded with the much 
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greater maſs. for which they are ſtill in force; ; ſo that, hart ies b A P. 

there may be a conſiderable ſum of bank money, 52 which there 
are no receipts, there is no ſpecific ſum or portion of it, which 
may not at any time be demanded by one. The bank cannot be 


debtor to two perſons for the ſame thing; and the owner of bank | 
money who has no receipt cannot demand payment of the bank 
till he buys one. In ordinary and quiet times, he can find no dif- 
ficulty in getting one to buy at the market price, which: generally 
correſponds with the price at which he can ſell Fe. coin. or ae, 
it in titles him to take out of the ak 465 F ona ding 


11 might be otherwiſe during A public ealatity ; ; an ieh 
for example, ſuch as that of the French 1 in 1672. The owners 
of bank money being then all eager to draw it out of the bank, 
in order to have it in their own keeping, the demand for receipts 
might raiſe their price to an exorbitant height. The holders of 
them might fortn. extravagant expectations, and, inſtead of two 


or three per cent. demand half the bank money for which credit 5 


had been given upon the depoſits that the receipts had reſpectively 
been granted for. The enemy, informed of the conſtitution of 
the bank, mi icht even buy them up in order to prevent the carry- | 
ing away of the treaſure, ' In ſuch emergencies, the bank, it 18 
| fuppoſed, would break through its ordinary rule of making pay- 
ment only to the holders of receipts. The holders of receipts, 
who had no bank money, muſt have received within two or three 
per cent. of the value of the depoſit for which their reſpective re- 
ceipts had been granted. The bank, therefore, it is ſaid, would. 
in this caſe make no ſcruple of paying, either with money or bul- | 
hon, the full value of what the owners of bank money who. 
could get no receipts, were credited for in its books; paying at 
the ſame time two or three per tent. to ſuch holders of receipts as 
had no bank money, that being the whole value which in this ſtate. 
op was lu — ene be een Guy to them. e | 
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B in ordinary d quiet times it is the intereſt of the 
holders of receipts to depreſs the agio, in order either to buy 
bank money (and conſequently the bullion, which their receipts 


would then enable them to take out of the bank) ſo much 
.cheaper, or to ſell their receipts to thoſe who have bank money, 


and who want to take out bullion, fo much dearer; the price of 
a receipt being generally equal to the difference between the 
market price of bank money, and that of the coin or bullion for 


which the receipt had been granted. It is the intereſt of the owners 


of bank money, on the contrary, to raiſe the agio, in order either to 
ſell their bank money ſo. much dearer, or to buy a receipt ſo 
much cheaper. To prevent the ſtock jobbing tricks which thoſe 


oppoſite intereſts might ſometimes occaſion, the bank has of late 


years come to the reſolution to ſell at all times bank money for 
currency, at five per cent. agio, and to buy it in again at four 
per cent. agio. In conſequence of this reſolution, the agio can 
never either riſe above five, or ſink below four per cent. and the 


proportion between the market price of bank and that of current 


money, is kept at all times very near to the proportion between 


their intrinſic values. Before this reſolution was taken, the market 
price of bank money uſed ſometimes to riſe ſo high as nine per 
cent. agio, and ſometimes to ſink ſo low as par, according as 
oppoſite intereſts happened to influence the market. 


TRR bank of 8 pr ofeſſes to lend out no part of what 
is depoſited with it, but, for every gilder for which it gives credit in 
its books, to keep in ts repoſitories the value of a gilder either in 
money or bullion. That it keeps in its repoſitories all the money 
or bullion for which there are receipts in force, for which it is at 
all times liable to be called upon, and which, in reality, is conti- 
nually going from it and returning to it again, cannot well be 
doubted. But whether it does fo hkewiſe with regard to that part 


of 
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of ts espital, for which the 8 


in orqinary an nd quiet times it cannot be called upon, and v | 
in reality is very likely to remain with 


8 


more Uncertain.” 


ney, there is a correſpondent gilder in gold vr ſilver to be found in 


the treaſure of the bank. The city is guarantee that it ſhouid be 
ſo. The bank is under the direction of the four reigning burgo- | 


maſters, who are changed every year. Each new ſett of -burgo- | 
8; receives it 


maſters viſits the treaſure; compares it with the b 
upon oath, and delivers it over, with the ſame awful ſolemnity, to 
the ſett which ſucceeds it; and in that; ſober and religious country 


nn 


5 


oaths are not yet diſregarded. A rotation of this kind ſeems alone 


a ſuffieient ſecurity againſt any practices which cannot be; avowed. 
Amidſt all the revolitians which faction has ever; occaſioned in the 
government of Amſterdam, the prevailing party has at no time 
accuſed their predeceſſors of inſidelity in the adminiſtration. of the 
bank. No accuſation could have affected re deeply the reputa- 
tion and fortune of the diſgraced party, and and if ſuch an aceuſation 
could have been ſupported, we may be aſſured that it would have 


been brought. In 1672, when the French king was at Utrecht, 


the bank of Amſterdam paid ſo readily as left no doubt of the fide- 
lity with which it had obſerved its engagements. Some of the 
pieces which were then brought from its reppſitoties a pp 
have been ſcorched with the fire myllich happened in the e 
ſoon after the bank was arne if ae pieces, therefor e, muſt 
have lain hes rum that time. ry Cas 4 >ri3 500 85 q 2 Sor lo 
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ane ended amount t ef  naoafabin the bank is ques 
tion which has long employed the ſpeculations of the curiqus. No- 
thing but conjecture can be off 


reckoned that there are about two. thouſand. people WhO keep 
V = Th | accounts 


t Amſterdam, however, no point of faith is | 
better eſtabliſhed _ that for every gilder, circulated as bank mo- 
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ered/ concerning it. It is gener ally 5 


ts are long ags expired; een e. 5 r. 


Ait for ever, or as long = FN 4 
the States of . United Provinces ſubſiſt, may perhaps appear 8 
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accounts with the bank, and allowing them t0 have, one with ano- 
that, the value of fifteen hundred pounds ſterling Hing upon their 
reſpective accounts, (a very dase allowance) the whole quantity of 
bank money, and conſequentiy r -weaſure in the bank, will amount 
to about three millions ſterling, or, at eleven gilders-the pound ſter- 
ling, thirty-three millions of gilders; a great ſum, and ſufficient to 
carry on a very extenſive circulation, but vaſtly below the extra- 
vagant ideas which nnn mn this treaſure. . 


Tux eity of Amſterdam ane a ede revenue from the 
bank. Beſides what may be called the warehouſe-rent above-men- 
tioned, each perſon, upon firſt opening an account with the bank, 
pays a-fee of ten- -gilders ; ; and for every new account three gilders 
three ſtivers; for every transfer two ſtivers; and if the transfer is 
for leſs than three hundred gilders, fix ſtivers, in order to diſcou- 

rage the multiplicity of {mall tranſactions. The perſon who neg- 

lects to balance his account 'twice: in the year forfeits twenty-five 
guilders. The perſon who orders a transfer for more than is upon 

his account, is obliged to pay three per cent. for the ſum. over- 
drawn, and his order is ſet aſide into the bargain. The bank is 
ſuppoſed too to make a conſiderable profit by the ſale of the foreign 
coin or bullion which ſometimes falls to it by the expiring of re- 
ceipts, and which is always kept till it ean be fold with advantage. 
It makes a profit likewife by ſelling bank money at five per cent. 
agio, and buying it in at four. Theſe different emoluments 
amount to a good deal more than what 1s neceſſary for paying the 
falaries of officers, and defraying the expence of management. 
What is paid for the keeping of bullon upon receipts, is alone ſup- 
poſed to amount to a neat annual revenue of between one hundred 
and fifty thouſand and two hundred thouſand gilders. Public utility, 
however, and not revenue, was the original object of this inſtitu- 
tion. Its object was to relieve the merchants from the ineonveni- 

ence of a diſadvantageous exchange. The revenue which has ari- 


ſen 


— 


ten from it was unfor ſeen, waa my de huber as accidetiva. 
But it is now time to return from this long digreſſion, into which 1 
have been inſenſibly led in endeavouring to explain the reaſons why 
the exchange between the countries which , pay in what is called 
bank money, and thoſe which pay in common currency, ſhould 
generally appear to. be in favour of the former, and againſt the 
latter. The former pay in a ſpecies of 1 money of which the! intrin- 
ſic value is always the ſame, and exactly agreeable to the ſtandard 
of their reſpective mints ; the latter in a ſpecies of money of which hk 
the intrinſic value is continually varying, and is almoſt always more 
or leſs below that ſtandard. .. But though the computed exchange 13 | 
muſt pany WER ne Rs creo wer | = 
COPY be in favour of the latter. J | 
- [End 7 the Dx vaten oncer ng Burke of De. „ 
Tuo ou the computed exchange between 22 two . were 
in every reſpect the ſame with the real, it wonld not always fol- 
low that what is called the balance of trade was in favour of that 
place which- had the ordinary courfe of exchange in its favour. ; | 
The ordinary courſe of exchange might, indeed, in this caſe, be . „ 
a tolerable indication of the ordinary ftate of debt and credit 
between them, and ſhow which of the two countries uſually had 
occaſion to ſend out money to the other. Bur the ordinary ſtate of 
debt and credit between any two places is not always entirely regu- „ 
lited by the ordinary courſe of their dealings with one another, but 85 
is influenced by that of the dealings of both with many other 
England to pay the goods which they buy from Hamburgh, Dant - 
zick, Riga, &c. by bills upon Holland, the ordinary ſtate of debt 
and. credit between England and Holland would not be entirely 
regulated by the ordinary courſe of the dealings of thoſe two coun- 
tries with one another, bat would' be influenced by that of 1 | 
land with thoſe other places. England might, in this caſe, be 
n obli iged to ſend out _ to Holland, though i its — 
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PAT « 8 that country exceeded the annual value of its impor rts 


from it, and though what is called the Mee of trade. Was FJ 
much in favour of Engiapd,,; 


n 
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8 1 have! been endeavouring 5 ſhew, even upon the 
principles of the commercial ſyſtem, how unneceflary it is to lay 
extraordinary. reſtraints upon. the importation of goods from thoſe 


countries with which the balance. of trade is 1 to be e 
vantageous. | | 5 


NoTHING, however; can * more abſurd than this whole doc. - 


trine of the balance of trade, upon which, not only theſe reſtraints, 


but almoſt all the other regulations of commerce are founded. 
When two places trade with one another, this dectrine ſuppoſes 


that, if the balance be even, neither of them either loſes or gains; 


but if it leans in any degree to one ſide, that one of them loſes, and 
the other gains in proportion to its declenſion from the exact equi- 
librium. Both ſuppoſitions are falſe. A trade which. is forced by 
means of bounties and monopolies, may, be, and commonly is diſ- 
advantageous to the country in whoſe favour i it is meant to be efta- 


bliſhed, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew hereafter. But that trade 
which, without force or conſtraint, is naturally and regularly car- 


ried on between any two Places, is always advantageous, though. 


not always cqually "5% een 


By advantage. or gain, I Undieſhmcki not ot increaſe. of the 
quantity of gold and ſilver, but that of the exchangeable value of 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the en or the 


Increaſe of the annual revenue of its inhabitants. 


Iv the balance be even, and if the trade between the two 0 places 
conſiſt altogether in the exchange of their native commodities, 


they will, upon moſt occaſions, not. only. both gain, but they will 
gain equally, or very near equally : each will in this caſe afford a 


| market for I Fart of the ſurplus produce of the other: each will 


replace 
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replace a capital which: had been employed: in raiſing. this: part. of 
the ſurplus produce of the other, and which had been distributed 
among, and given revenue and maintenance to a certain. number 


of its inhabitants. Some part of the inhabitants of each there 


2 7 
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fore will indirectiy derive their revenue and maintenance from the "i 


other. As the commodities exchanged too are ſuppoſed to. be of ; 


equal value, ſo the two.capitals employed in the trade will, upon 
moſt occaſions;. be equal, or: very. nearly. equal; an and both being oy 


employed in raifing the native commodities of the two countries, 


the revenue and maintenance which. their. diſtribution will, afford. 
to the inhabitants of each will. be equal, or very nearly 2 Jual, 


This revenue and maintenance, thus mutually, afforded, will be 


greater or ſmaller i in. proportion t to the extent of their dealings... if x 


theſe ſhould annually amount to an. hundred thouſand pounds, for | 

example, or to a million on each ſide, each of them would afford 
an annual revenue, in the. one. caſe, of an hundred thouſand 
e in the Sther,. of a million, to the. inhabitants of the, 1 


4 ton 
10 


Ix their trade mould be of fack a nature chat one g of 1 ex- 
ported to the other nothing but native commodities, while the 


returns of that other conſiſted: altogether 1 in foreign, goods; } the : 
ities | 


: balance, in this caſe, would ſtill. be ſuppoſed eyen, commo 
being paid for with commodities. They would, in this caſe too; both 
gain, but they would not gain equally; and the inhabitants of the 


country which exported nothing but native commodities would. 


derive the greateſt revenue from the trade. If England, for exam - 
ple, ſhould. import from France nothing but the native commodi- 
ties of that country, and, not having. ſuch commodities of its 
own as. were in demand there, ſhould- annually repay them by 
ſending thither a large quantity of foreign goods, tobacco, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe, and Eaſt India goods; this trade, though. it would- give 
- ſome: revenue to the inhabitants of. both. countries, would give 

; i f | ""S Mor ©: 
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9 K Sick is thols bf Ftknce than to thofe of England. The whole 
Fate kapitel atifitiafly ethptoyed in it would anne 


vally be diſtri- 
ute Amölig the peoßle of Fratice, But that part bf the Engliſh 
capital oily Which was employed in producitiy the Englith comtno- 
M ies with Which thoſe foreign goods were purchaſed, would be 
Aniiually dittributed amon g the people of Englatid. Thie greater 
part of 5 w6uld replace the capitals which had been employed in 


Virginia, Indoſtan, and China, and which had given tevetue and 


maintenance to the inhabitants of thoſe diſtant countries. If the 
capitals were equ al, or nearly equal, therefore, this empl oyment 
or the French capital would augment much more the revenue of 
the People of France, than that of the Engliſh capital would the 
revenue of the people of England. France would in this caſe 


carry on a direct foreign trade of conſumption With England; 


Whereas England would carry on A round- about trade of the ſame 
Kind with France. The different bffects of a capital employed in 
the diteR, and öf one employed in the round - about foreign trade 
of confurpton, have 8 been fully explained, 


Tir bs, riot, prob ably, between any two countries, a trade 
which conſiſts altogether in the exchange either of native commo- 
dities on both. ſides, or of native commodities on one fide and of 


- foreign goods on the other. | Almoſt all countries exchange with. 


one another partly native and partly foreign goods. That coun- 
try, however, in whoſe cargoes there is the greateſt proportion 
of native, and the leaſt of foreign goods, will always be the prin- 
cipal gainer. If it was not with tobacco and Eaſt India goods, 
but with gold and ſilver, that England paid for the commodities 


annually imported from France, the balance, in this caſe, would 


be ſuppoſed uneven, commodities not being paid for with commo- 


ities, but with gold and filver. The trade, however, would, in 


this caſe, as in the foregoing, give ſome revenue to the inhabitants 
. —— —_ of 


( 


Fay, WaaLEE or * N long. 


„ It Hoc e revenue. to f hoſe of England. 
apital which had been employes in pro | 


that puccbaled this gold and! ſilxer, the capital which hed | bop 


England, would tons be replaced, and enabled I continue 4 
employment. The whale capital gf England would no mere be 
diminiſhed by this exportation of gold and Giver, than by the expor- 
tation of an equal value of any other goods On the contrary, it 
would, in moſt cafes, be augmented. No Spock are ſent abroad 
but thoſe for which the demand is ſuppoſed to be greater abroad 


than at home, and of which the returns conſequently, it is expect- 


ed, will be of more value at home than the commodities export- 


ed. If the tobacco which, in England, is worth only a hundred * 


thouſand pounds, when ſent to France will purchaſe wine which 
is, in England, worth a hundred and ten thouſand pounds, the 
exchange will augment the capital of England by ten Ne 
pounds. If a hundred thouſand pounds of Enghſh gold, in the 
ſame manner, purchaſe French wine which, in England, is worth 
a hundred and ten thouſand, this exchange will equally augment 
the capital of England by ten thouſand pounds; As a merchant 
who has a hundred and ten thouſand pounds worth of wine in his 
cellar, is a richer man than he who has only a hundred. thouſand 
pounds worth of tobacco in his warehouſe, ſo is he likewiſe a 
richer man than he who has only a hundred thouſand pounds 
worth of gold in his coffers. He can put into motion a greater 

quantity of induſtry, and give revenue, maintenance, and emph 
ment, to a greater number of people than either of the other two. 
But the capital of the country is equal to the capitals of all its 
different inhabitants, and the quantity of induſtry” which can be 
annually maintained in it, is equal to what all thoſe differen capi- 
tals can maintain. Both the Aae of the country, therefore, 
9 TIES and 


* 


indeed, be more advantageous for England that it could purchaſe 


and Peru. A direct foreign trade of conſumption | 18 always more 
advantageous than a round- about one. But a round - about foreign 


thoſe metals, than one which does not grow. -tobacco 'by the like 
annual exportation of that plant. As a country which has where- 


cha. to purchaſe thoſe metals.” 


i the alehouſe; and the trade which a manufacturing nation 
would naturally carry on with a wine country, may be conſidered 
as a trade of the ſame nature. I anſwer, that the trade with the 
alehouſe is not neceſſarily a fins trade. In its own nature it is 
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and tlie quantity of induſtry 9 OY can be annually maintained 1 in 
it, muſt generally be augmented by this exchange. It would, 


the wines of France with its own. hardware. and br oad- cloth. than 
with either the tobacco of Virginia, or the gold and ſilver of Brazil | 


trade of conſumption. which is carried on' with gold and filver, does 
not ſeem to be leſs advantageous than any other equally round- 
about one. Neither is a country which has no mines more likely 
to be exhauſted of gold, and ſilver by this annual exportation of 


withal to buy tobacco will neyer be long in want of it, ſo nei- 
ther will one be long 1 in want of gold, and filver which has where- 


** 


WT is a long trade, it is fad, "which. a eee carries on 


juſt as advantageous as any other, though, perhaps, ſomewhat 
more liable to be abuſed. The employment of a brewer, and even 


that of a retailer of fermented liquors, are as neceſſary diviſions of 


labour as any other. It will generally be more advantageous for 


A workman to buy of the brewer the quantity he has occaſion for 


than to make it himſelf, and if he is a poor workman, it will ge- 


nerally be more advantageous for him to buy it by little and little 


of the retailer, than a large quantity of the brewer. He may no 
doubt. buy too much of either, as he may of any other dealers in 
his neighbourhood, of the butcher, if he is a. glutton, or of the 


| draper, if he affects to be a beau among his companions. It is 


advan- 
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adrantagoous to, the great body of eee pot 
in all of cem, ang is more likely, to he fi e 
in otherg. Though individuals, peſides, may ſometimes ruin their 
fortunes by an n me en of rene liquors hb Pere 


country there, arg, many people. who. "ſpend, upon ſuch þ liquors more | 
than they can afford, there are always many mote who ſpend, leſs. 
It deſeryes to be remar! ked 1 too that, if we-conſult experience, the 
cheapneſs of wine ſeems to be a cauſe, not of drunkenneſs, but 
of ſobriety. The inhabitants of 1 the "wine countries. ape in ge- 


neral, the bee people in e 31 pinch che. Spaniards, the 
5 Italians, and the inhabitants, of the { ſouth ern. provinces; of France. 
people are ſeldom guilty of exceſs in what is their daily fare. 
Nobody, affects the character of libeality and | good ello 


bring profuſe of a liquor which is as cheap as ſmall, beer... On 


the contrary, in .the countries which from, either exceſſive. heat or 
cold 1 no grapes, and where wine . is dear and 


„ 


is very cheap, the ſoldiers, 1 1 — 0 1 heard, it obſerved, 
are at firſt debauched by the cheapneG and "novelty of good vine; 
but after e a few months reſidence, the greater part « of them become 
25 ſober as the reſt of the inhabitants. Were the. duties upon 
foreign wines, and the exciſes upon malt, beer, and ale, to be 


_ 47: : 


taken away, all at once, it might, in the ſame manner, occaſion 
in Great Britain a . pretty general. and temporary drunkenneſs 
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among the middlin; 18 and inferior ranks of. he which would 


bes 232 31 


probably be foon ber Wa a. "pe and a wh, univerſal 
Vox. II. e e 
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fobriety. At ptefent druttgenneſs B by ns. means the VIes of 
pre of famloft, bt of thöõſt we can exfly affbr us shes 
Be liquors. & gentiemän drunk Wätlr ale, Has ſcafte ever bee 
ſcen among us. The reſfraints upoit the” wine trade in Great 
Britzin beſides, do not fo rritlt: Retry calttilatetl td hinder the 
people from gbing; if I may fy 10, to the alellotiſe, 28 from 
going where they can buy the' beſt and'chrapeſk liquor. © They! 
favbur the wine trade. of Portugal, and Afar Ute rate. 
The Portugueſe, ir is fad, indeed, are bettet cuftömerk for our 
manufactures than tlie Freneh, a nd ſ{kould: therefore be encou-- 
raged in preference to tliem. As they giv give us their cuſtom, it is; 
pretentletl, ' ws ſhould give thert'otit's.' The meaking arts of un- 
derfinig tradeſmen are thus erected Into political iaxitis for the 
conduct of a great empire: for it 1 is the moſt underling tradeſmen 
only who. make it à rule to employ chiefly: their own cuſtorners.. 
A great trader purchaſes His goods always where they 2552 
and beſt, withour regard; to. any bitte: Inter eſt of this kind, 


By ſich maxims as theſe; however,. nationk Have been: Wüste 
that their i ntereſt conſiſted in beggaring all their neighbours. 
Each nation has been made to look with an invidious eye upon 
the proſperity. of all. the nations. with which it trades, and to con- 
fider their gain as its on loſs. Commerce, which ought naturally 
to be, among nations, as among individuals, a hond of union 
and friendſhip, has become the moſt fertile ſonrce: of diſcord and 
animoſity. The capricious: ambition of kings and miniſters has 
not, during the preſent and the preceeding century, been more 
fatal to the repoſe: of Europe than the impertinent jealouſy of 
merchants and manufacturers. The violence and injuſtice of the 
rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, for which, I am afraid the 
nature of human affairs can ſcarce admit of a remedy. But the: 
| mean rapacity, | the monopolizing ſ) * of merchants and manu« 


facturers, 


— 0 bod gay. Ay.) Sue 
ve bee . 
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Tuer i „ „ 5 url bad ba 
vented and propagated this daQrine, .cannot be doubted ; and;they 
wo ſirſt taught it were by no means ſuch fogls. as, hey. who, be- 


lieved jt, In every country it always is and muſt he the intereſt of 


the great body of the prople to buy whatever they want of thoſs 
who fall it cheapaſt. The,propoſition is ſo very manifeſt, that it 


ſeems ridiculous to take any Pains 40 grove it; nar ganld it ever 
have been called in gueſtion had not the intercſted. ſopbiſtry of | 
merchants and . manufacturers confounded the common ſenſe gf 


mankind. Their intereſt is, in his reſpeRt; directly oppoſite to 


chat ef The goat kek the people. As it is the intereſt of the 
freemen of a corporation to hinder dhe reſt af the inhabitants from 


employing any workmen but chemlelyeß, Jo it is the intereſt of 


the merchants and manufacturers of every country to ſecnre bo 


themſelves the monopoly of the home market. . Hepce in Great 


Britain, and in maſt other Furgpean countries. the, extragrdi- 

nary duties upon almoſt all gaods imported: by. alien mexchants. 
7 the high duties ang. prohibitians pon All. theſe. fore] eign 
manufactures which can come into competition with. our own. 


Hence too the extragrdinary reſtraints en the importation of 


almoſt all forts of goods from thoſe countries with which the ha- 


lance of trade is ſuppoſed to be diſadyantageous.; 3 chat is, from | 
thoſe againſt whom ee een ee 40 a molt * 
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eus in war and politicks, is certainly advantageous. in trade. In a 
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its of hoſtility it may enable our enemies to maintain fleets and 


armies ſuperior to our own; but in a Rate 1 of peace and commerce 


it muft likewiſe enable theilt to exchange with us to a greater 


value, and to afford a better market, either for the im mediate 


produce of our own induftry, or for whatever 18 purchaſed with 
that A wp As a rich n man is is likely t to be; a better cuſtomer to 


1 


wentksckurer, is a N nge 2 to. all thoſe who deat 
in the ſame * way. All the reſt of the neighbourhood, however, by 
far the greateſt number, profit by the: good market which his ex- 


pence affords them. They even profit by his underſelling the 
poorer workmen who deal | in the ſame way with him. The ma- 


nufacturers of a rich nation, in the ſame manner, may no doubt 


be very dangerous rivals to thoſe of their neighbours. This very 
competition, however, is advantageous: to the great body of the 


people, who profit greatly beſides by the good: market which the 
great expence of ſuch a nation affords them in every other way. 


Private people who want to make a fortune, never think of retir- 
ing to the remote and poor provinces of the country, but reſort 
either to the capital or to ſome of the great commercial towns.. 
They know, that where little wealth circulates there 1 is little to be 
got, but that where a great deal is in motion, ſome ſhare of it 


may fall to them. The fame maxims which would. in this man- 
ner direct the common ſenſe” of one, or ten, or twenty indivi- 


duals, ſhould regulate the judgement of one, or ten, or twenty 
millions,” and ſhould make a whole nation: regard' the. riches of 
its neighbours, as a probable cauſe and occaſion for itſelf to acquire 
riches. A nation. that would. enrich itfelf by foreign trade is 


certainly moſt likely to do ſo- when its neighbours are all rich, 
induſtrious, and commercial nations. ; . A great nation ſurrounded 


bY OIL 


THE WEALTH. OF! NATIONS: 


en all ſides by — ſayages and gest be barbarians anightZr'no TTY 
doubt; acquire riches by the cultivation of its own lands, and by \ B 
its own interior commerce, but not by foreign trade. It ſeems to 

have been in this manner that the ancient Egyptians and the 

modern Chineſe acquired their great wealth. The ancient Egyp- 

tian, it it is ſaid, neglected: foreign commerce, and the modern 

| Chineſe, it is known, hold it in the utmoſt contempt, and ſcarce 

deign to afford it the decent protection of the laws. The modern 

maxims 'of foreign commerce, by aiming at the impoveriſ | 

of all our neighbours, ſo far as they are capable of producing | 

their intended effect | tend t 0. wendet __ wind ame inſigni- 1 
ficant a and i conternptible. . ley 00 | 
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Tux is no commercial dein in Europe of which the 

rn g ruin has not frequently been foretold by the pre- | 

tended doctors of this ſyſtem, from an unfavourable balance of | 
trade. After all the anxiety however which they have excited 1 
about this, after all the vain attempts of almoſt all trading nations. 
to turn that balance in their own favour and againſt their neigh-- 
bours, it does not appear that any one nation in Europe has been 

in any reſpect impoveriſhed by this cauſe; * Every town and coun- 

try, on the contrary, in proportion as they have opened their 

ports to all nations; inſtead of being ruined by this free trade, 

as the principles of the commercial ſyſtem would lead us to ex- 
| peſt; have been enriched by it. Though there are in Europe, 

indeed, a few towns which in ſome reſpects deſerve the name of OS, 
free ports, there is no eountry which does fo. Holland, perhaps, 

approaches 1 the neareſt to this character of any, thou gh ſtill very 

remote from it; and Holland, it is acknowledged, not only derives _ Nö! | 
its whole wealth, but a BY part of its N aer, from | 15 1 
Horeign trade. 3 13 55 2 
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„Tsa 18 another balance indeed, which has already been ex- 
wan plained, very different from the balance of itrade, and which, 
according as it happens to be either favourable or unfavourable, 
neceſſarily ooeaſions the proſperity or decay .of every: nation. This 
is the balance af the. annual -proguce and .canfumption. if the 


_ gxcbangeable value of the annual 1 produce, e, it has already been 


obſerved, exceeds that of the annual confuraption, the capital of 
the dociety .muft annually increaſe in proportion to this -exceſs. 
Phe dociety in this caſe lives within its revenue, and what is 


_ Annually ſaved out of its revenue, is naturally added to its eapi- 
tal, and employed ſo as to inereaſe Kill further the annual pro- 


duce. If the exchangeable value of the annual produce, on che 


contrary, fall ſnort of the annual conſumption, the capital of 
the ſaciety muſt annpally decay in -proportign to this deficiency. 
The expence ef the ſociety in this caſe exceeds. its revenue, and 
neceflarily, encroaches.upon its capital. Its capital, cherefgre, myſt 
neceſarily decay, and together with it, the Sxctongrakls rays F 
the Aral groduee of its induſtry- 


Tuts halance of produce and Dai is entirely Ae 
from, What is called, the balance of trade. It might take place 
in a nation which had no foreign trade, hut which was entirely 
{aparated fram all the world. It may take place in the whole 
globe of The garth, of which the aealth, Population, and improve- 
ment may he eher. Krad inqgegſing or gradyally decaying. 


TRE balance 1 produce and conſumption may he conſtantly 


in fayour of a nation, though what 1s called the balance of trade 


be generally agaiuſt it. A nation may import to A greater value 
than it exports for half a century, perhaps, together ; the Sold 
and ſilver which comes into it during all this time may he all im- 
mediately ſent out of it; its circulating coin ay gradually decay, 

different 
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üifferent ſorts aß paper sey being fabitibutedrim. its; plate, rand. EH 


even the debts tuo which it contracts in the printipab nations 


with whonvit deal: may be gradually: iricueafirig 1. Arnd: yot its roal! 


weultll, che enchatgeable value of the-anmaab produce off its lands 
_ and labour may. during the ſaw petiod; have; brow increaſing in 

a; much greater proportion. The [ſtate of our NortyAmorivac 
eolonies, ank the trade which: they camit an witiu Great: Britzäril 


before the commencement of the late diſturbances, may ſerue as 


a proof that this is er no means an h a Drops 5 
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molt extenſive foreign fate for their goods. Their country Has n 


juriſdiction in foreign nations, and therefore cat ſeldom procure: 


thent any monopoly there. They are generally" obliged! thi ref 


to content themſelves with. e for cettum e | 


50 exportation. 


— : 


Or theſe ebnen what ue calle DeonBackls den 0 
the moſt reafonable; To allow the merchant to draw: bark uport 
exportation, either the whole or a part of whatever exciſe or in- 
land duty is impofed upon domeſtick induſtry, can never occaſion 
the exportation of a greater quantity: of goods: chan whit would 
have been exported had- no duty been inipoſed;. Such encourage · 
ments do not tend togiprn towards any particular emplbyment a 


greater ee of the — of the country; than. What would. go 
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B 78 K to it of its own ed but only to hinder the duty from driviny 8 
— away any part of that ſhare to other employments. They tend 


left free like all other trades. 


not to overturn that balance which naturally. eſtabliſhes: itſelf 
among all the various employments of the ſociety; but to , hinder 
it from being overturned by the duty. They tend not to deſtroy 
but to preſerve, what it is in moſt caſes advantageous; to pre- 

n the natural . and Aae of s in the 
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Tur Hos 15 may be ad of the ow — 4 upon "em re-expor- 
tation of foreign goods imported ; which in Great Britain generally 


amount to by much the largeſt part of the duty upon importation. 


Half the duties impoſed by what is called the old ſubſidy, are drawn 
back univerſally, except upon goods exported to the Britiſh plan- 
tations ; and frequently the whole, almoſt always a part of thoſe 
impoſed by later ſubſidies and impoſts.” Drawbacks were, per- 
haps, originally granted for the encouragement of the carrying 
trade, which, as the freight of the ſhips is frequently. paid by fo- 


reigners in money, was ſuppoſed to be peculiarly fitted tor bring- 


ing gold and filver into the country. But though the carrying 
trade certainly deſerves no peculiar encouragement, . though the 
motive of the inſtitution was, perhaps, abundantly fooliſh, the 
inſtitution itſelf ſeems reaſonable enough. - Such drawbacks cannot 


force into this trade a greater ſhare of the capital of the country 
than what would have gone to it of its own accord, had there 


been no duties upon importation, They only prevent its being 
excluded altogether by. thoſe duties. The carrying trade, though 
it deſerves no preference, ought not to be precluded, but to be 


It is a neceſſary refource for thoſe 
capitals which cannot find employment either in the agriculture, or 


in the manufactures of the country, either in its home trade or in 


its foreign trade of Salton, ns ae 


Tun 


— 
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Tur wens 80 the cuſtoms, inſte 
Lach drawbacks; by that - pi 


part of the duty Which is retained. * 
If the whole duties had been retained, the foreign goods upon 


which they are paid, could ſeldom have been exported, nor : 


conſequently imported, for want of a market. The duties, 


| ee, of * a yr 1s enn would never have Sd 
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Taz E _ * ane — Cafficiently.. 10 zal Der og 904 
would juſtify them, though the whole duties, whether upon the 
produce of domeſtick induſtry, or upon foreign goods, were 


always drawn back upon exportation. The revenue of exciſe 


would in this caſe; indeed, ſuffer a little, and that of the cuſtoms 
a good deal more; but the natural balance of induſtry, the natural 
diviſion and diſtribution of labour, which is always more or leſs 

diſturbed by ſuch duties, would be more Ae re-eſtabliſhed by 
| ſuch a 2 arronna | 15 


” 4 ; 1 
U 1 ' ; 


THESE reaſons, however, will jutify drawbacks only upon « ex- 


porting goods to thoſe countries which are altogether foreign and 


independent, not to thoſe 1 in which our merchants and manu- 
facturers enjoy a monopoly. we. drawback, for example, upon 


2 the exportation of Eurepean goods to our American colonies, 


will not always occaſion a greater exportation than what would 
have taken place without it. By means of the monopoly which 


our merchants and manufacturers enjoy there, the ſame quantity 


might frequently, perhaps, be ſent thither, though the whole 


duties were retained. The drawback, therefore, may frequently 
be pure loſs to the revenue of exciſe and cuſtoms, without altering 


the ſtate of the trade, or rendering it in any reſpect more exten- : 
five. How far ſuch drawbacks can be juſtified, as a proper en- 


hor to the induſtry of our colonies, oXr how far it is 
% 5; 2% a NN 07 FT — 
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55 „Diawi Lene by fer, dari ads be e ws deſu | 
650 in thoſe cafes in which: the goods for the exportation ef which 
they are given, are really exported: to ſome foreign country; and 

not clandeſtinely reimported into · our own. That ſome drawbacks, 
particularly thoſe upon tobacco, have frequently been abuſed in this 
manner, and have given occafion to many frauds equally. hurtful. 


both to the revenue and to; the fair trader, is well known... 
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0 UNT IE 8 upon exportation are, in "Great Britain, * 
quently petitioned for, and ſometimes granted to the produce 
of particular branches of domeſtick induſtry. By means of them 
our merchants and manufacturers, it is pretended, will be enabled 
to ſell their goods as cheap or cheaper than their rivals in the 
foreign market. A greater quantity, it is ſaid, will thus be export- 
ed, and the balance of trade conſequently. turned more in favour 
of our. own country. We cannot give our workmen a monopoly 
in the foreign, as we. haye done in the home market. We cannot 
force foreigners to buy their goods, as we have done our own coun- 
trymen. The next beſt expedient, it has been. thought,. therefore, 
is to pay them for buying. It is in this manner that the mercan- 
3 tile ſyſtem propoſes to enrich the whole country, and to put money 
 anto all our pockets by means of the balance of trade. 
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replace to him m his capital, 
in which he is * to fall 
to ſend them to market. 

up this loſs, and to encourage hi 


, a trade 0 Which the Exp e ce is reel 1 5 
the returns, of whic + CE 9 
tal employed i in it, and Vb bs 
trades reſembled it, there would ſoon be no . 3 
Tae trades, it is to be obſerved, which a OT EE 

bounties, are the only ones which can | 5 
two nations for any conſiderable time together, in ſu 5 
as that one of them ſhall always and re loſe, or | 3 E 

7 caſts to ſend them - 10. 5 
to the merchant what 1 „ 
nl ice. of his goods, „„ þ 
employ his ack in another way, „ 
ner eee. goods would replace t {2 0 | EE 
nary profit, the capital employed in ſending them ta market. 1 FV 
effect f bounti es, like that of all le other expedients f the mer - „ 
cantile ſyſtem, can only be to force. the. of a AC Sock 
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4 B 00 K nmel much leſs met. wlan chat! in which 1 it would natu- 
4 — ey run of its own. accord. $74 ou 11855 24542 in! c 0 hr} 
b Taz in genious and well informed 8 of the 3 upom 
b; the corn trade has ſhown. very clearly, that ſince the bounty upon 
. 1 the exportation of corn was firſt eſtabliſhed, the price of the corn 
= erxported, valued moderately enough, has exceeded that of the corn 
x imported, valued. very high, by a much greater ſum than the 
0 amount of the whole bounties which have been paid during that 
4 period. This, he 1magines, upon the true principles of the mer- 
hi} cantile ſyſtem, is a clear proof that this forced corn trade. is bene- 
[ | ficial to the nation; the value of the exportation exceeding that 
i T0 of the importation by a much greater ſum. than the whole extraor- 
4 dinary expence which the publick has been at in order to get it 
i exported,. He does not conſider that this extraordinary expence, or 
We the bounty, is the ſmalleſt part of the expence which the. exporta- 
I [ tion of corn. really coſts the ſociety. The capital which, the far- 
Wo mer employed. i in. raiſing. it muſt likewiſe be taken into the account. 
WW Unleſs the price of the corn when fold in the foreign markets re- 
bt places, not only the bounty, but this capital, together with the 
S ordinary profits of ſtock, the ſociety is a loſer by the difference, or 
[ | the national ſtock is ſo much diminiſhed.. But the very reaſon for 
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which it has been thought neceſſary to grant a. bounty i is the ſup- 
Pry inſufficiency of the Price to do this.. 
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Tux average price of corn, it fe been ſaid, 3 fallen conſiders | 
ably ſince the eſtabliſhment of the bounty. That the average price 
of corn began to fall ſomewhat towards the end of the laſt cen- 
tury, and has. continued to do fo during the courſe. of the ſixty- 
four firſt years of the preſent, I have already endeavoured to ſhow. 
But this event, ſuppoſing it to be as real as I believe it-to be, muſt 


have happened in ſpite of the bounty, and cannot poſlibly have 
happened mn conſequence « of it. 
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In: years of plenty, it has already 1 obſerned; the bounty, by! © f LA P. 
teens an extraordinary exportation, neceſſarily keeps up the — 


price of corn in the home market above what it would natural ly 


fall. to. To do ſo was the avowed purpoſe of the inſtitution. I n. 


years of ſcarcity, though the bounty 1 18 frequently ſuſpended, yet 
the great exportation which it occaſions in years of plenty, muſt 


frequently hinder more or leſs the plenty of one year from relieving 
the ſcarcity of another. Both in years of plenty, and in- years of 


| ſcarcity, therefore, the bounty neceſſarily tends to raiſe the money 


price of corn ſomewhat wx ang Uo it OTE: er be 1 in the: 


home market. 


* a : 


Tu AT, in e actual ſtate of t rllage, the 1 maſt eee * 
have this tendency, will. not, I apprehend, be diſputed by any rea- 


ſonable perſon. But it has been thought by many people, that by 
ſecuring to· che farmer a better price than he could otherwiſe expect 
in the actual ſtate of tillage; it tends to- encourage tillage; ; and that 


the conſequent increaſe of corn may, in a long period of years, 
lower its price more than tlie bounty can raiſe it in the actual * 
which enge m4 at the end of that | apy fem 1 oa to bei in. 


IT ANSWER) that this might the 15 if 5 feof ithe e 
was to raiſe the real price of corn, or to enable the farmer with 
an equal quantity of it to. maintain · a greater number of labourers 
in the ſame manner, whether liberal, moderate, or ſcanty, that other 


labourers are commonly maintained in his neighbourhood:; But 
neither the bounty, it is evident, nor any other human inſtitution, g 
can have any ſuch effect. It is not the real, but tlie nominal price: 
| o corn 1 which! can choc at ul affected 2 2 the el 
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Tux real effect of the Went is not ſo⸗ POReY to raiſe- the real 


value of corn, as to degrade the real value of filver; or to make an. 


— — of it exchange for a ſmaller quantity, not only of 
5 /* 15 corn 55 
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IT regulates the money price of all the other parts | 
produce of land, which, in every period of improvement, muſt 
Hear a certain proportion to that of corn, though ti 
is different in different periods. . It regulates, for example, 
money price of graſs and hay, of buteher's meat, of n 
maintenance of horſes, of la ſequent! | 
greater part of the inland commerce of the country. | 

By regulating the money price of all the other parts of the rud 
produce of land, it regulates that of the materials of all manufac- 
tures, By regulating the money price of labour, it regulates that 
of manufa art and induſtry. And by regulating both, it 

regulates that of the compleat manufacture. The money price of 
abou, and of every that is the produce either of land or 
| r, muſt neceſſarily either riſe or fall 3 in proportion to the mo- 

ney price corn. BST 
| onſequence of the bounty e | 
to {ell his corn for four ſhillings the buſhel - 
ſtead of three and lixpence, and to pay his landlord a ror rent 
if! in conſequence of this riſe in the price of corn, aun f | 
will purchaſe ther kind than three and fix 
442405 VVV 5 pence 
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Bor that degradation in the ä 
either of the peculiar ſituation, or of the political inſtitu-. | =_ 
tlons of a particular country, takes place only in that country, is 17 5 [ 
very great conſequence, Which, far from tending to _— 
e wy really richer, tends to make every body really > „ " SP 
orer. The riſe in the price of all | 8 
in this caſe peeuliar to that country, tends : 
| [leſs every ſort of indu which 1 bod FRO 7255 8 
| enable foreign nations, | | | | 
a ſmaller quantity of flver t 
to underſell them, not only 
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B ag K more than the amount of the Eicht and FN PE on ac- 
w— count of the great value and ſmall bulk of thoſe metals, their 


freight is no great matter, and their inſurance is the ſame as: that 
of any other goods of equal value. Spain and Portugal, there- 
fore, could ſuffer very little from their peculiar ſituation, if they 
did not aggravate its diſadvantages by their political inſtitutions, 


- SeAiN by taxing, and Portugal by prohibiting the exportation 
of gold and ſilver, load that exportation with the expence of ſmug - 
gling, and raiſe the value of thoſe metals in other countries ſo 
much more above what it is in their own, by the whole amount 
of this expence. When you dam up a ſtream of water, as ſoon | 
as the dam is full, as much water muſt run over the dam-head as 

if there was no dam at all. The prohibition of exportation can- 

not detain a greater quantity of gold and ſilver in Spain and Por- 


tugal than what they can afford to employ, than what the annual 


produce of their land and labour will allow them to employ, in 
coin, plate, gilding, and other ornaments of gold and ſilver. When 
they have got this quantity the dam is full, and the whole ſtream 
which flows in afterwards muſt run over. The annual exportation 


of gold and ſilver from Spain and Portugal accordingly is, by all 


accounts, notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints, very near equal to the 
whole annual importation. As the water, however, muſt always 
be deeper behind the dam-head than before it, ſo the quantity of 
gold and ſilver which . theſe reſtraints detain in Spain and Por- 
tugal muſt, in proportion to the annual produce of their land and 
labour, be greater that what is to be found in other countries. 


The higher and ſtronger the dam-head, the greater muſt be the 
difference in the depth of water behind and before it. The higher 
the tax, the higher the penalties with which the prohibition is guard- 


ed, the more vigilant and ſevere the police which looks after the 
execution of the law, the greater muſt be the ine in the 
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It is ſaid accordingly to be very confiderable, and that you fre- 


or correſpondent to this fort of magnificence. The cheapneſs. of 
gold and/ ſilver, or, what is the ſame thing, the dearneſs of all 


the precious metals, diſcourages both the agriculture and manufac- 


what they themſelves cam either raiſe of make them for at home, 


tage in their commerce with Spain and Portugal. Open the flood- 
dam - head, and it will ſoon come to a level in both places. Remove 
will diminiſh confiderably in Spain and Portugal, ſo it will increaſe 


proportion to the annual produce of land and labour, will ſoon 


value of their goods, and of the annual produce of their land and 


— quantity of ſilver than, before: but their real value would 


quently find there a profufion of plate in houſes, 1 there is 
nothing elſe which would, in other countries, be thought ſuitable 


commodities, which is the neceſſary effect of this redundancy. of 


tures of Spain and Portugal, and enables foreign nations to ſupply 
them with many ſorts of rude, and with almoſt all ſorts sf manu. - 
factured produce, for a fmaller quantity of gold and ſilver than 


The tax and prokibition operate in two different ways. They „ 


only lower very much the value of the precious metals in Spain 
and Portugal, but hy detaining there a certain quantit y of thoſe 


metals which would otherwiſe flow over other eountries, they keep 

up theiv value in thoſe other countries forewhat above what it 
otherwiſe would be, and thereby give thoſe countries a double advan= 

: gates and there wilt preſently be leſs Water above, and more below, the 
the tax and the prohibition, and as the quantity of gold and ſilver 
ſomewhat in other countries, and the value of thoſe metals, their 
come to a level, or very near to a level, in all. The loſs which Spain 
and Portugal could ſuſtain by this exportation of their gold and 
filzer would be altogether nominal and imaginary. The: nominal 
labour would fall, and would be expreſſed or repreſented by a 


VoI. * | | "5 | 55 's be 


proportion of gold abd filver to the annual produce of che land eier. 
and labour of Spain and Portugal, and to that of other countries. — | 
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B . A K de the fime as befor e, ind would: be ſufficient to maintain, com- 
3 mand, and employ, the ſame quantity of labour. As the nomi- 


nal value of their goods would' fall, the real' value of what re- 
mained of their gold and ſilver would riſe, and a ſmaller quantity 


of thoſe metals would anſwer all the ſame purpoſes of commerce 
and circulation which had employed a greater quantity before. The 
gold and ſilver which would go abroad would not go abroad for 
nothing, but would bring back an equal value of goods of ſome - 


kind or another. Thoſe goods too would not be all matters of 
mere luxury and expenee, to be conſumed by idle people who pro- 
duce nothing in return for their conſumption. As the real wealth 
and revenue of idle people would not be augmented: by this extraor- 
dinary exportation of gold and ſilver, ſo neither would their con- 
ſumption be much augmented by it. Thoſe goods would, proba- 
bly, the greater part of them, and certainly ſome part of them, 
conſiſt | in materials, tools, and proviſions, for the employment and 


maintenance of induſtrious people, who would reproduce, with a 


profit,. the full value of their conſumption. A part of the dead 
ſtock of the ſociety would thus be turned into active ſtock, and 
would put into motion a greater quantity of induſtry than had been 


employed before. The annual produce of their land and labour 
would immediately be augmented a little, and in a few years would, 
probably, be augmented a great deal; their induſtry being thus 


relieved from one of the moſt e burdens which it at pre- 


wy labours under. 


Tun bounty upon the exportation of corn neceſſarily ope- 
rates exactly in the ſame way as this abſurd policy of Spain and 
Portugal. Whatever be the actual ſtate of tillage, it renders our 
corn ſomewhat dearer in the home market than it otherwiſe 


would be in that ſtate, and ſomewhat cheaper in the foreign ; and 
as the average money price of corn regulates more or "Tels that of 


all 
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all other Sn it lowers the value of filver con Gderably 3 in 
the one, and tends to raiſe it a little 4 in the other. It enables 


foreigners, the Dutch in particular, not only to eat our corn 
cheaper than they otherwiſe could do, but ſometimes to eat it 


99* 
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cheaper than even our own people can do upon the ſame occa- 
ſſons; as we are aſſured by an excellent authority, that of Sir 
Mathew. Decker. It hinders our own workmen from furniſhing ; 
their goods for ſo ſmall a quantity of filver as they otherwiſe 
might do ; and enables the Dutch to furniſh their's for a ſmaller. + 
It tends. to. render our manufactures ſomewhat dearer in every ; 


market, and their's. ſomewhat. cheaper than they otherwiſe would 


be, and conſequently to give their , a double e 
over our own. 


Tux bannty,.. as It raiſes in the 25 market; not t the 11 
but only the nominal price of our corn, as it augments, not the 
quantity of labour which a certain quantity of corn can maintain 

and employ, but only the quantity of ſilver which it will exchange 


* 


for, it diſcourages our manufactures without rendering the ſmalleſt 
real ſervice either to our farmers or country gentlemen. It puts, 


indeed, a little more money into the pockets of both, and it will 


perhaps be ſomewhat difficult to perſuade the greater part of 
them that this is not rendering them a very real ſervice. But if 
this money ſinks in its value, in the quantity of labour, proviſions, 


and commodities of all different kinds which it is capable of pur- 


chaſing, as much as it riſes in its quantity, the ſervice all be 


mu nominal and i imaginary, : 579 Fl: l 


6 


Tuztz is, perhaps, vi! one ſet of men in the whole: com- 
monwealth to whom the bounty either was or could be . 
ſerviceable, Theſe were the corn merchants, the exporters ' 'and- 


importers of corn. In years - of plenty the bounty neceſſarily: | 


. 3 | e occaſioned FLY 
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nde a greater exportation than words otherwiſe have takerr 


place; and by hindering the plenty of one year from relieving the 


ſcarcity of another, it occaſioned in years of ſcarcity a greater 
importation. than would otherwiſe have been neceſfary. It in- 
creaſed the buſineſs of the corn merchant in both, and in years 
of ſcarcity it not only enabled him to import a greater quantity, 
but to ſell it for a better price, and conſequently with a greater 
profit than he could otherwiſe have made, if the plenty of one 
year had not been more or leſs hindered from relieving. the ſcar- 
city of another. It is in this ſett of men, accordingly, that I 
have obſerved. the grouſe zeal for the continuance or renewal of 


the bounty. | T2 > 


Ov country gentlemen, when they impoſed: the high duties 
upon the importation of foreign corn, which in times of moderate 
plenty amount to a prohibition, and when they: eſtabliſhed the 
bounty, ſeem to have imitated the conduct of our manufacturers. 


Buy the one inſtitution, they ſecured to themſelves the monopoly of 


the home market, and by the other they endeavoured to prevent 
that market from ever being overſtocked with their commodity. 
By both they endeavoured to raiſe its real value, in the ſame. man- 
ner as our manufacturers had, by the like inſtitutions, raiſed the 
real value of many different ſorts of manufactured goods. They 
did not perhaps attend to the great and eſſential difference which 
nature has eſtabliſhed between corn and almoſt every other ſort of 
goods, When either by the monopoly of the home market, or 


buy a bounty upon exportation, you enable our woollen or linen 


manufacturers to ſell their goods for ſomewhat a better price than 
they otherwiſe could get for them, you raiſe, not only the nomi- 


nal, but the real price of thoſe goods. You render them equiva- 


lent. to a greater quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence, you increaſe, 


10 * the n. but the real profit, the real wealth and 
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ferenue of che mantfacturers, and you ens hett either 60 ; of TTY 


kve better themſelves, or to employ a greater quantity of labour 
in thoſe particular manufactures. You really encourage thoſe 
manufactures, and direct towards them a greater quantity of the 
induſtry of the country, than what would probably go to them 
of its own accord- But when by the like inſtitutions you raiſe 
the nominal or money price of corn, you do not raiſe its real 
value: You do not increaſe the real wealth, the real revenue 
either of our farmers or country gentlemen. You do not encou- 
rage the growth of corn, becauſe you do not enable them to 
maintain and employ more labourers in raiſing it. The nature 

of things has ſtamped upon corn a real value which no human 
inſtitution can alter. No bounty upon exportation, no monopoly 


of the home market can raiſe it. The freeſt competition cannot: 
lower it. Through the world in general that value is equal to- 
the quantity of labour which it can maintain, and in every par- 


ticular place it is equal to the quantity of labour which it cans 


maintain in the way, whether liberal, moderate, or feanty, - in: 
which labour. js commonly. maintained in that place, Woollen 
or linen cloth are not the regulating commodities by which the: 
real value of all other commodities muſt. be finally meaſured and 


determined. Corn is. Fhe real value of every other commodity. 
is finally meaſured and determined by the proportion which its 
average money price bears to the average money price. of corn. 


The real value of corn does not vary with thoſe variations in its: 
average money price, which ſometimes occur from one century to. 


another. It is e value 1 . om varies with them. 5 


BouxriESs upon the n of any home-made: comitiodity 
are liable, firſt, to that general objection which may be made to 


all the different expedients of the mercantile ſyſtem; the objection 


of forcing ſome part of the induſtry of the country into a channel. 
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-R Ne K leſs advantageous 8 that in which it would run of its own 
accord: and, ſecondly, to the particular objection of forcing it, 
not only into a channel that is leſs advantageous, but into one 

that is actually diſadvantageous; ; the trade which cannot be carried 

on but by means of a bounty being neceſſarily a loſing trade. 

The bounty upon the exportation of corn is liable to this further 
objection, that it can in no reſpect promote the raiſing of that par- 

ticular commodity of which it was meant to encourage the produc- 

tion. When our country gentlemen, therefore, demanded the eſta- 
bliſhment of the bounty, though they acted in imitation of our 
merchants and manufacturers, they did not act with that com- 

pleat comprehenſion of their own intereſt which commonly directs 

the conduct of thoſe two other orders of people. They loaded the 
publick revenue with a very conſiderable expence; but they did 

not in any reſpect increaſe the real value of their own commodity, 

and by lowering ſomewhat the real value of ſilver they diſcouraged | 

in ſome degree the general-induſtry of the country, and inſtead of 
advancing, retarded more or leſs the improvement of their own 

lands, which 1 1 upon the om! induſtry of the | 

country, 


To encourage the production of any commodity, a bounty 
upon production, one ſhould imagine, would have a more direct 
operation than one upon exportation. It has, however, been 
more rarely granted. The prejudices eſtabliſned by the commer- 
cial ſyſtem have taught us to believe that national wealth ariſes 
more immediately from exportation than from production. It 
has been more favoured accordingly, as the more immediate means 
of bringing money into the country. Bounties upon production, 

„ it has been ſaid too, have been found by experience more hable to 
TD frauds than thoſe upon exportation. How far this is true, I know 
not. That bounties ben exportation have been abuſed to many 

fr audulent 
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| frauddlent purpoſes, is very well 1 01 But it is not the tee | 
of merchants and manufacturers, the great inventors of all theſe 
expedients, that the home market ſhould be overſtocked with their 
goods, an event which a bounty upon production might ſome= 
times occaſion. A bounty upon exportation, by enabling them to 
| ſend abroad the ſurplus part, and to keep up the price of what 

remains in the home market, effectually prevents this. Of all the 

expedients of the mercantile ſyſtem, accordingly, it is the one of 

which they are the fondeſt. I have known the different under“ 
| takers of ſome particular works agree privately among themſelves 
to give a bounty out of their own pockets upon the exportation 
of a certain proportion of the goods which they dealt in. This 
expedient ſuceeeded ſo well that it more than doubled the price of 
their goods in the home market, notwithſtandin g a very conſider- 
able increaſe in the produce, The operation of the bounty upon 
corn muſt have been wonderfully different, if it has n che | 
maney price * that n. lie, 


SourTunNG like a bounty. upon production, however, has: 
been granted upon ſome particular occaſions. The. encourage- 
ments given to-the white-herring and whale-fiſheries may, perhaps, . 85 

be conſidered as ſomewhat of this nature. They tend directly to- 
render the goods cheaper in the home market than they otherwiſe 
would be in the. actual ſtate of production. In other reſpects 
their effects are the ſame as thoſe of bounties upon exportation. 
By means of them a part of the capital of the country is em- 
ployed in bringing goods to market, of which the price does not 
repay the coſt, together with the ordinary proſits of ſtock. But 
though the bounties to thoſe. fiſheries. do- not contribute to the 
opulence of the nation, they may perhaps be defended as con- 
ducing to its defence, by augmenting the number of its ſailors. 
and ſhipping This ee e be done gi means of ſuch. 
bounties, a 
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bountics, at a much ſmaller expence thaw by keeping up a great | 
ftanding navy, if I may uſe ſuch 3 in time of peace, 


in the ſame manner as a ſtanding mf. 


Sock über 1 moy be vindicated: perhaps upon. the fame 
Principle. It is of importance that the kingdom ſhould depend 
as little as poſſible upon its neighbours for the manufactures 


neceſſary for its defence; and if theſe cannot otherwiſe be main- | 


tained. at home, it is reaſonable that all other branches of induſtry 


ſhould be taxed in order to ſuppert them. The bounties upon 


the importation of naval ſtores from America, upon Britiſh made 
fail-cloth, and upon Britiſh made gunpowder, may perhaps all 
three be vindicated upon this principle. The firſt is a bounty. 
upon the production of America, for the uſe of Great Britain. 


The two others are bounties upon exportation. 


Wuar is called a bounty is ſometimes no more than a 
drawback, and conſequently is not liable to the ſame objections 
as what is properly a bounty. The bounty, for example, upon 
refined fugar exported: may be confidered as a drawback of the duties 
upon the brown and muſcovado ſugars, from which it is made. 
The bounty upon wronght filk exported, a drawback of the duties 
upon raw and thrown filk imported. The bounty upon gun- 


powder exported, a drawback of the duties upon brimftone and 


ſaltpetre imported. In the language of the cuſtoms thoſe allow- 
ances only are called drawbacks, which are given upon goods 


i exported in the ſame form in which they are imported. When 
that form has been wore —_ manufacture of a king, 1 are 


called bounties. 
Dako given wh the ublick to a en 
who excell in their particulan occupations, are not liable to the 


lame objections as bounties. By encouraging extraordinary dex- 


terity 
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a greater, ſhare e of the 0 apital f "the country 1 than "what w ü ould 


go toi it of its own accord. Their ter endency is not to overfurn rn 
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Which is done in each as perte and Eo as po üble. "The 
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very great. The nty upon corn alone has ſometimes colt "the 
ublick in one year, ore 1 three hundred thouſand pounds, 
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'F CANNOT conclude this chapter concerning bounties, 'with- 
out obſerving that the praiſes Which have Been beſtowed üpön 


the law \ which eſtabliſhes the bounty ty upon the exportatiofr df 


corn, and upon. that Hitein | of " reg lations which" is conneated 
with it, are altogether unmerited. br A ir articular eraminati ion Ur 
the nature of the e corn trade, and of ar the” een "Britiſh laws 
which relats to it, "will luffciently denionſtia the'truth of "this 
aſſertion, ' The | great importance er this fave "ial juſtify” the 
length of the Agron. 4 3 300 N RT 5 ont ect 30; v tr 


Tur de of the corn merchant i is aba of Four different 
viinkbes, which, though they may ſometimes be all carried on by 
the ſame perſon, are in their on nature four ſeparate and diſtinct 
trades. Theſe are, firſt, the trade of the inland dealer; ſecondly, 
that of the merchant importer for home conſumption; thirdly, 
that of the merchant. exporter of home produce for foreign con- 
ſumption ;' and, fourthly, that of the merchant carrier, 
| eee of corn in order to export it again! 
Vor. . —— P 
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1 Tur intereſt of the inland dealer, and that of the great hody 
of the people, how oppoſite. ſoever they may at firſt ſight appear, | 
are, even in years. of the greateſt. ſcarcity, exactiy the ſame. It i is 
his intereſt to raiſe the price of his corn as high as the real ſcarcity 
of the ſeaſon requires, and it can never be his intereſt to raiſe it 
higher. By raiſing. the price. he diſcourages the conſumption, and 
puts every body more or leſs, but particularly the inferior ranks of 


people, upon thrift and good management. II. by raiſing it too 
high, he diſcourages the conſumption. ſo much that the ſupply. of 


the ſeaſon is likely to go beyond the conſumption of the ſeaſon, 


and to laſt for ſome time after the next crop begins to come in, 


he runs the hazard; not only of loſing A conſiderable part of his 


corn by natural cauſes, but of being obliged to ſell what remains of 

it for much leſs than what he might have had for it ſeveral months 
before. If by not raiſing the price high enough he diſcourages the 
conſumption ſo little, that the ſupply of. the ſeaſon. i 1s likely to fall 
ſhort of the conſumption of the ſeaſon, he not only loſes a part of 
the profit which he might otherwiſe have made, but he expoſes the 
people to ſuffer before the end of the ſeaſon, inſtead of the hard- 
ſhips of a dearth, the dreadful horrors of a famine. It is the 
intereſt of the people that their daily, weekly, and. monthly, con- 
ſumption; ſhould be proportioned as exactly as poſlible to the ſup- 
ply of the ſeaſon. The intereſt of the inland corn dealer i 1s: the 
ſame. By ſupplying them, as nearly as he can judge, in this pro- 
portion, he is likely to ſell all his corn for the higheſt price, and 
with the greateſt profit; and his knowledge of the ſtate of the 
crop, and of his daily, weekly, and monthly ſales, enable him to 
judge, with more or leſs accuracy, how far they really are ſupplied 


in this manner. Nee intending the intereſt of the people, he 
1s neceſſarily led, by a regard to his own intereſt, to treat them, even 


in years of ſcarcity, pretty much in the ſame manner as the pru- 
dent maſter of a veſſel is ſometimes obliged to treat his crew. When 
„ e — 4 HE 7h er @ 
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ve benen that proyiſions are likely to run ſhort, he puts them © RAP P. 
upon ſhort allowance: f Though from Wenn of caution he ſhould — 


bometimes do this without any real neceſſity, yet all the inconveni- | 


encies Which his crew can thereby ſuffer. are. inconſiderable ; in com- 
, pariſon. of the danger, "miſery, and ruin, to which they might 
ſometimes be expoſed by a leſs provident conduct. Though from 
exceſs of ayarice, in the fame manner, the inland corn merchant 
ſhould ſometimes raiſe the price of his corn ſomewhat higher than 
the ſcarcity o of the ſeaſon requires, yet all the inconveniencies which 
the people can ſuffer from this conduct, Which effectually ſecures 
them from a famine in the end of the ſeaſon, are inconſi derable in 
.compar ion of what they might have been expoſed to by. a. more 
liberal. way of dealing in the beginning of it. The corn merchant 
himſelf is likely to ſuffer the moſt by this. exceſs of avarice ; not 
only from the indignation which it generally excites againſt him, 
but, though,] he ſhould eſcape, the effects of this indignation, from 


the quantity of « corn which, it neceſſarily leaves upon his hands in 


the end of the ſeaſon, ol which, if the next ſeaſon happens to 


prove f: avourable, he muſt Le: fell for a much lower price than 
he . otherwiſe have kad, et I ZN 
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is poſſeſs themſelves of the whole crop of an extenſive! country, it 


might, perhaps, be their intereſt; to deal with it as the Dutch are 
laid to do with the ſpiceries of the Molluecas, to deſtroy or throw 


away a conſiderable part of it, in order to keep up the price of the 


reſt. But it is ſcarce poſſible, even by the violence of law, to eſta- 
bliſh ſuch an extenſive monopoly with regard to corn; and, where- 
ever the law leaves the trade free, it is of all commodities the leaſt 
liable to be engroſſed or monopoliſed by the force of a few large 


capitals, which buy. up the greater part of it. Not only its value 


far excecds what the capitals of a few private men are capable of 
P 1 ans Nr 
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HH. As in every civilized "colititry'" it is the com mmodity 
of which, the annual con ſumption is the 'preateſt, ſo a greaker' lan- 
BE of f induftry 15 annually employed | in produciriy corn than in 


ce it 


ext. i-7h 54 3. 
rqducing any other commodity. en it "firſt « comes From the 
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ground too, it is necelfaril) de among a greater number of 
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owners than "any oth er ' commodity ; Fs and theſe 0 Owners can never be 
collected 1 into one place "like a number of independent manufactu- | 
Srl ; 


rers, but are f neceflarily ſcattered through all the different corners 


"of 1 the country. f The firſt e owners either immediately fupply tt the 
conſumers 1 in their own "neighbourhood, or - they ſ upply | other inland 


' IfLKe 


dealers who | fopp ly thoſe conſumers. The inland dealers in corn, 
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therefore, including both the farmer and the baker, are neceſſa- 


n 


wy more numerous t] than the dealers in any other commodity, "and 
th their diſperſed fituation| renders it "altdgettier' impoſſible. for them to 


+ir Or 


enter into any general combination. If in a year "of ſcarcity, there- 


TS 


fore, any of them ſhould and that he had a od deal more corn : 
"upon hand than, at the current price, be cou d hope to diſpoſe of | 
before the end of the ſeaſon, he would never think” of keeping up. 
this price to his own loſs, and to the ſole benefit of his rivals and: 
. competitors, but would immediately lower it in order to get rid of 
his corn before the new crop began to come in. The lame mo- 
tives, the ſame intereſts, which would thus regulate the conduct of 
any one dealer, would regulate that of every other, and oblige them 
all in general to fell their corn at the price which, according to. 


the beſt of their judgement, was mot ſuüitable to the ſeareity or. 
plenty. of the ſeaſon. 


 Wnorves examines, with attention, the hiſtory of the dearths 
and famines which have afflicted any part of Europe, during either 
the e courſe of the . or that of the two preceeding centulics, 
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vf ſeveral of which "We! Have pretty exact; accouhts; will "find, 1 
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ogg. 


believe, that a · derth never has ariſen from any combimatior among 


the inland dealers in corn, nor from any other cauſe but a real ſcar- 

city, * 6crafioned ſotnetimes perhaps, and in ume particular places, 
by the wiſte' of war, hut in by⸗far che. greateſt number uf eaſes, 
by the fault of the ſeaſons; and: that a famine hasdheder ariſen 


; from any other cauſe but the violenee of government ee 5 


by SO means, to ene thin inconveniencies of SO 


15 


In an eterifive eben cehierp. betaven il dhe Offence one 


"which there is a free commerte and communication, the Farcity 
occaſioned by the moſt unf 


as to produte a famine ; and the fe 


erop, if managed with 


J rable ſeaſons can never be ſo great | 


Frugality and economy, will maintain, through the year,” the fame 


number of people that are commonly fed im a more affluent man- 


ner by one of moderate plenty. The ſeaſons moſt unfavouruble to 


the crop are thoſe of exceſſive drought or exceſſive fain. But, as 
corn grows equally upon high and low lands, upon grounds that 
are diſpoſed to be too wet, and upon thoſe that are diſpoſed to be 
too dry, either the drought or the rain whüch is hurtfuk to one 
part of the country is favourable to another; and though both in 
"the wet and in the dry ſeaſon the crop is a good deal leſs than in 
one more properly tempered, yet im both what is loſt in one part 
of the country is in ſome meaſure compenſated by- what is gained 


in the Uther. In rice countries, where the crop not only requires a 


very möiſt bil, but were in a certain period of its growing it muſt 


be laid under water, the effects of a drought are much more dif- 


-mal. Even in ſach' countries, however, the drought is, Perhaps, 
ſcarce ever ſo univerſal: as neceſſarily to occaſion a famine; ifliche 
' government would allow a free trade. The drought in Bengal, a 
: few years ago, might probably have occaſioned a very great dearth. 
Some improper regulations, me n Wan. 


- the: 
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B YOk the ſervants of the Eaſt India Company upon the rice is con- 
— tributed, mY yo: to um that dearth into a W 
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Wunn the e in order to a the inconveniencies 
of a dearth, orders all the dealers to ſell their corn at what it ſup- 
poſes a reaſonable price, it either hinders them from bringing it to 
market, which may ſometimes produce a famine, even in the begin- 
ning of the ſeaſon; or if they bring it thither, it enables the peo- 
ple, and thereby encourages them to conſume it ſo faſt, as muſt 
neceſſarily produce a famine before the end of the. ſeaſon. The 
unlimited, unreſtrained freedom of the corn trade, as it is the only 
effectual preventative of the miſeries of a famine, ſo it is the 
beſt palliative of the inconveniencies of a dearth; for the incon- 
veniencies of a real ſcarcity cannot be remedied; they can only be 
palliated. No trade deſerves more the full protection of the law, 


and no trade requires it ſo much; becauſe no. trade: is ſo much ex- 
e to ig odium. . 
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In years of farcty the inferior ranks of Ls no their 
diſtr eſs to the avarice of the corn merchant, who becomes the ob- 
ject of their hatred and indignation. Inſtead of making profit 
upon ſuch occaſions, therefore, he is often in danger of being 
utterly ruined, and of having his magazines plundered and de- 
ſtroyed by their violence. It is in years of ſcarcity, however, 
when prices are high, that the corn merchant expects to make his 
principal profit. He is generally in contract with ſome farmers 
to furniſh him for a certain number of years with a cer tain- quan- 
tity of corn at a certain price, This contract price is ſettled ac- 
cording to what is ſuppoſed to be the moderate and reaſonable, 
that is, the ordinary or average price, which, before the late years of 
ſcarcity, was commonly about eight and twenty ſhillings for the 
On of, wheat, and for that of other grain in proportion. 
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of dealers; and millers, bakers, mealmen and meal factors, toge- 


ther with a number of wretched huckſters, are almoſt the only 
middle people that, a en Walen come on the grower 


152 8 4 27 +44 


and the conſumer. i tears ct bortgcg, 88 


Tur ancient policy of Europe, inſtead of diſcountenancing this 
popular odium againſt a trade fo: beneficial to the ben, d 
on the e e have authoriſed and NG een en 
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By the 0. and 6th of Educ VI. ea. 14. it was enacted, 


That whoever ſhould buy any corn or grain with intent to ſell 


it again, ſhould be reputed an unlawful en groſſer, and ſhould, 


for the firſt fault, ſuffer two months impriſonment, and forfeit 


the value of the corn; for the ſecond, ſuffer ſix months impriſon- 


ment, and forfeit double the value; and for the third, be ſet in 
the pillory, ſuffer impriſonment during the king's pleaſure, and 


forfeit all his goods and chattels. The antient policy of moſt 
other parts of Europe Was no better than that of England. 211125 
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| In yesrs 6 ſcarcity; therefore; thetorntierchamt buys: al rent e on H DAP. 5 
his corn for the ordinary price, and ſells it for a much higher. That — 
this extraordinary profit, however, is no more than ſufficient to 

put his trade upon a fair level with other trades, and to compen- 

ſate the many loſſes which he ſuſtains upon other occaſions, both 

from the periſnable nature of the commodity itſelf, and from the 

frequent and unforeſeen fluctuations of its price, ſeems evident 

enough i from: this ſingle circumſtance, that great fortunes are as 

ſeldom made in this as in any other trade. The popular odium, 
however, which attends it in years of ſcarcity, the only years in 
which it can be very profitable, renders people of character and 
fortune averſe to enter into it. It is abandoned to an inferior ſett 


nn THE NATURE | AND | CAUSES | OF 


BOOK | | Ovx' anceſtors ſtera to haye imagined” that ths people would 
buy their corn cheaper of the farmer than of the corn merchant, 
who, they were afraid, would require, over and above the price 

which he paid to the farmer, an exorbitant profit to himſelf. 

They endeavoured, therefore, to annihilate his trade altogether. 

They even endeavoured to hinder as much as pollible any middle 

man of any kind from coming in between the grower and the 
conſumer; and this was the meaning of the many reſtraints 

which they impoſed upon the trade of thoſe whom they called 

kidders or carriers of corn, a trade which nobody was allowed to 

exerciſe without a licence aſcertaining his qualifications as a man 

of probity and fair dealing. The authority of three juſtices of 

the peace was, by the ſtatute of Edward VI. neceſſary, in order 

to grant this licence. But even this reftraint was afterwards 

thought inſufficient, and by a ftatute of Elizabeth, the Oe 

of granting it was confined to the quarter-ſeſſions. 


od) 


Tux antient policy of Europe endeavoured in this manner to 
regulate agriculture, the great trade of the country, by maxims 
quite different from thaſe 'which it eſtabliſhed with regard to ma- 
nufactures, the great trade of the towns. By leaving the farmer 
no other cuſtomers but either the .conſumer or his immediate 
Factors, the kidders and carriers of corn, it endeavoured to force 
him to exerciſe the trade, not only of a farmer, but of a corn 
merchant or corn retailer. On the contrary, it in many caſes 
prohibited the manufacturer from exerciſing the trade of a ſhop- 
keeper, or from ſelling his own, goods by retail. It meant by the 
one law to promote the: general intereſt of the country, or to ren- 
der corn cheap, without, perhaps, its being well underſtood hov- 
this was to be done. By the other it meant to promote that of 
a particular order of men, the hats 2 who would be ſo 
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1 Tas — see, Me ks had bike adv th 
keep a ſhop. amd t ſeli his own grovds by retail co], not have 
underſdld!the comtaon: ſhopkeaper; | Whatever part of his capital 
he might have: placefl in his ſhüp, be muſt have withdrawn it 
from his manufacture. In order to curry on his buſineſs: en u 
level with that of other people as he imuſt have had che iprofit 
of a manufacturer on the one part, ſo he muſt have had har of 
a ſhopkeeper upon che other. Lot us ſuppeſe, for example, that 
in the partituler town where he Rved, ten per eetit. was the ord. 
nary profit Both of manufacturing and fhepkgepitig ſtock; fre 
maſt in this euſe Have charged dpoft every piece of his owir goods = 
whitty he old in is ftiop, 4 pröfft of Nrerty per cent! '' When ke 
carried them from his workhouſe to his wg he muſt have de 


unleſs he bot the FEY price at which. a dog auld how fold. 
them, be loſt a part of the profit of his ſhopkeeping capital. n 
Though he might appear, therefore, to make a double profit 55 Res 
1797 the ſame piece of goods, yet as theſe goods, made ſucceſſively 
a part of. two diſtinct capitals, he. made but a ſingle profit, upon 
the whole capital employed about them ; and if he made Walden than 
this profit, he was a loſer, o or did not employ his whole: capital 


with the fame advantage A. the ee part of his diebe. 
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WI AT- F< waer was s prohibited to 38 e W e was 
in ſome meaſure enjoined. to. do; to divide his capital between 
two different  employments ; to keep one part of it in his grana- 

Vox. W. Q | . ries 
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BOOK ries and ſtack yard; for kpphying the occafional demands of the 
88 market; and to employ the other in the cultivation of his land. 
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But as he could not afford to employ the latter for leſs than the 
ordinary profits of farming ſtock, ſo he could as little afford to 
employ the former for leſs than the ordinaryc profits of mercantile 
ſtock. Whether the ſtock which really carried on the buſineſs of 
the corn merchant belonged to the perſon who was called a farmer, 


or to the perſon who was called a corn merchant, an equal profit 
was in both caſes requiſite, in order to indemnify its owner for 


employing it in this manner; in order to put his buſineſs upon 
a level with other trades, and in order to hinder him from having 
an intereſt to change it as ſoon as poſſible for ſome other. The 
farmer, therefore, who was thus forced to exerciſe the trade of a 
corn merchant, could not afford to ſell his corn cheaper than any 
other corn merchant would have been obliged to te in ou cn we 


— 
4 1 : 


Tur dealer who can employ Bis ele ſtock in one fingle 


Þranch of buſineſs, has an advantage of the fame kind, with the 


workman who can employ his whole labour in one ſingle opera- 
tion. As the latter acquires E dexterity which enables him, with 
the ſame two hands, to perform a much greater quantity of 
work; ſo the former acquites ſo eaſy and ready a method .c of 
tranſacting his buſineſs; of buying and diſpoſing of his goods, 
that with the ſame capital he can tranſact a much greater quan- 


tity of buſineſs: As the one can commonly afford his work a 


good deal cheaper, fo the other can commonly afford his goods ſome- 
what cheaper than if his ſtock and attention were both employed 
about a greater variety of objects. The greater part of manu- 
facturers could not afford to retail their own goods ſo cheap as a 
vigilant and active ſhopkeeper, whoſe ſole buſineſs it was to buy 
them by: wholeſale, and to retail them again, | The greater part of 
farmers could ſtill leſs afford to retail their own corn, or to ſupply 


1 the 
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— of à town, at perhaps: fbur or fibe miles diſ 


from the greater part of them, ſo cheap as a vigilant» and wah — 


corn merchant, whaſe; ſole buſineſs it Was to purchaſe corn by 
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n law which! icht 1 manufacture | | 
tende of a ſhopkeeper, i endeavoured” to force this diviſion in the 
employment of ſtock to go bn faſter than it might otherw-iſe have 
done. The law which obliged the farmer to exereiſe the trade of 
a corn merchant, endeavoured to hinder it from going on ſo faſt. 

Both laws were evident violations of natural liberty, and there 
fore unjuſt; and they were both | too as impolitick'as( they: were 
unjuſt. It is the intereſt of ever Modiety, that things "of this Kind! 
ſhould never either be forced or obſtructed: The d ho em- 
ploys either his labour'or his dock 3 in a greater variety of wa 
than his ſituation renders neceſſary, can never hurt his 'neigh- 
bour by underſelling him. He may hurt himſelf, and he gene- 
rally does ſo. Jack of all trades will never be rich, ſahs the 
proverb. But the law ought always to truſt people with the care 

of their on intereſt; as in theit local ſituations they müſt genes 
rally be able to judge better of it than tlie legiſlator *cati' Us; 
The law, however, which obliged the farmer to Sereiſe the trade 
of a corn'merchaiit, was by far the toft! pernicibus of the this." it 
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Ir obſtructed, not only that diviſion in the employm 
flock which is ſo advantageous to every ſociety/!but it obſtructed 
likewiſe the improvement and cultivation of the land By oblig- 
ing the farmer to carry on two trades inſtead of one, it forced him 
to divide his capital into two parts, of which one only could be 


employed in cultivation. But if he had been at liberty to ſell his 


whole derer to a corn merchant as faſt as E ub threſh it out, 
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| BOOK his whole capital might een immediately 10 dhe knd; 
* and have been employed in buying moze cattla, and hiring more 
5 fervants, in order to improve and cultivate: it better, . But by 


1. in reality the trade which, if properly 
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being obliged to ſell his garn by: retail. he was abliged ta keep a 
great part of his capital in. his granaries. and ſtack yard through 
the year, and could not, therefore, cultivate. ſo well as with the 


fame capital he might otherwiſe have done. This law, therefore, 


neceſſarily ohſtructed the improvement of the land, and, inſtead 
of, tending. to render com cheaper, maſt, have tended to rander it 
ſcarcer, and therefore dearer, than it would. atherwiſe havs been. 


Ar TRR the buſineſs. of the farmer, that of the corn merchant 
protected and ow 
mged,, would, contribute the moſt, to hy raifing of corn. I 
would. fupport the trade of the farmer in, the ſame manner 3 
the trade of em cy hy tat 4 en 
ee | ail ISZ2 i 1 4; 


Y- 1 1 Amt beat! 4 7 1 05 144060 
Tur wholeſale — 40 . dee ready market to as ma- 


Suess by: taking. die goods off hig hand an folk-as he can 


make them, and by ſometimes. even advancing their price to him 
before he has made them, enables him. to keep his whole capital. 


and ſometimes even more than his whole capital, conſtantly em- 


ployed in manufacturing, and conſequentiy to manufacture a 


much greater quantity of goods than if he was obliged to diſ- 


poſe of them himſelf to the immediate conſumers, or even to the 
retailers. As the capital of the wholeſale. merchant, too is ge» 
nerally ſufficient to replace that of many manufacturers, this in- 
tercourſe between him and them intereſts the o ner of a large 
capital to ſupport. the owners of a great number ef ſmall, ones, 
and to aſſiſt them in thoſe loſſes. and misfortunes. e might 
— to them. Jemima n g en ot 
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An iritercourſs' of the fame kind univerſally eftabliſhed between ang 
de aas end the eben mc would be attended with. 3 
effects equally beneficial to the farmers.” They would be enabled 
to keep- their whole capitaly, and even more than their whole 
capitals, conſtantly employet in eulxlvatiom. In caſe of any of 
thoſe accidents, to which no trade is more liable tan their 

they would find in their ordinary cuſtomer, the wealthy corn 
merchant, a perſon who had both aw intereſt to ſupport 1 them, 
and the ability to do it, and they would not, as at p | 
entirely dependent uporr the ' farbearance of Wr wile be un 
mercy of his ſteward. Were it poſlible, as perhaps it is not, to 
eſtabliſh this intercourſe univerſally, and all at once, were it poſ- 
fible to turn alt at once the whole farming ſtock of the kingdom 
to its proper buſineſs, the cultivation of land, withdrawing it 
from every other emploꝝment into. which, any part of it may be 
at preſent. diverted, and. were it poſfible, in order to ſupport and | 
aſſiſt upon occaſion, the operations of this great ſtock, to-provide 
all at once another ſtock. almoſt ' equally great, it is not perhaps 
very eaſy to imagine how great, how. extenſive, and how fudden 
would be the improvement which this change of cireur n af 
would alone produce. upon. the whole face of che country, 


Tur ſtatute of Edward VI. therefore, by prohibiting as. much 
as poſſible any midtfe man from coming in between the grower 
and the conſumer, endeavoured to annikilate a trade of which the 
free exerciſe is not only the beſt palliative of the inconveniencies: 
of. a dearth, but the beſt preventative of that calamity :. after the: 
trade of the farmer, no trade contributing, ſo rn ta the er 
ing of .carn as that of the corn merchant. 4 


Tux rigaur of this: lam was afterwards eee 


ſubſequent ſtatutes, which. ſucceſfively- permitte> the engroffing of : 
corn when the price: of wheat: ſhould-not exeeed twenty, 'twenty< 
faun, thirty-two, and forty ſhillings the quarter, At laſt, by the 
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BOOK 496k of Charles II. c. 7: the engroſſing or buying of corn in 
Be. order to ſell it again, as long as the price of wheat did not. exceed 


forty-eight ſhillings the quarter, and that of other grain in pro- 
portion, was declared lawful to all perſons not being foreſtallers, 


that is, not ſelling again in the ſame market within three months, 


All the freedom which the trade of the inland corn dealer has 
ever. yet enjoyed, was beſtowed upon it by this ſtatute. The 
ſtatute of the twelfth of the preſent king, which repeals almoſt 

all the other antient laws againſt engroſſers and foreſtallers, does 


not repeal the reſtrictions of this e laben E there= 
fore Rill continue in force. 


: We 8 ſtatute, however, authorizes, in oy ny ee two very 
abſurd popular prejudices. | 
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iP Ins T, it ſuppoſes that Ihen the price of wheat yy Alell ſo 
high as forty-eight ſhillings the quarter, and that of other grain 
in proportion, corn is likely to be ſo engroſſed as to hurt the 
people. But from what has been already ſaid, it ſeems evident 
enough that corn can at no price be ſo engroſſed by the inland 
dealers as to hurt the people; and forty- eight ſhillings the quarter 
beſides, though it may be conſidered as a very high price, yet 


in years of ſcarcity it. is a price which frequently takes place 


immediately after harveſt, when ſcarce any part of the new crop 
can be fold off, and when it is impoſlible even for ignorance: to 


= ſuppoſe that any part of it can be ſo ee as to hurt the 


people. 


- SzconDLy; it ſuppoſes that there! is a cer tain price at Which corn is 
likely to be foreſtalled, that is, bought up in order to be fold again 
ſoon after in the ſame market, ſo as to hurt the people. But if a mer- 
chant ever buys up corn, either;going to a particular market orin a 
particular market, in order to ſell it again ſoon t in the ſame mar- 
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ket, it muſt be becauſe he judges that the market anno! beſo le. Phe: 
rally ſupplied through the whole ſeaſon as upon that particular 6 oc , ho 
fon, and that the price, therefore, muſt ſoon riſe.” If hejudges wrong 
inthis,” and if che price does not riſe, he not only loſes the whole 
profit of the ſtock which he employs' in this manner, büt a part 
of the ſtock itſelf, by the expence and loſs which: neceffatily!s attends 
the; ſtoring- and keeping of corn. He hurts himſelf,” therefore, 
much more eſſentially than he can hurt even the particular people 
whom he may hinder from ſupplying themſelves upon that particu= 
lar market day, becauſe. they may afterwards ſupply themſelves juſt 
as cheap upon any other market day. If he judges right, inſtead of 
hurting the great body of the people, he renders them a moſt im- 5 
portant ſervice. | By making them feel the inconveniencies of al N | 
dearth ſomewhat earlier than they otherwiſe might do, he prevents = 
their feeling them afterwards ſo ſeverely as they certainly would 
do, if the cheapneſs of price. encouraged them to conſume faſter 
than ſuited the. real. ſcarcity of the ſeaſon. When the ſuareity is | 
real, the beſt thing that can. be done for the people is to-divide the | 
inconveniencics of it as equally, as. poſſible through. all the. diffe- 
rent months, and weeks, and days of the year. The intereſt, of: 
| the corn. merchant. ks him, Aar 6 this as an as be: | 
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the fame Fe or the * abilities to Pin it ho 8 as 8 h 

this, moſk important operation of, commerce; ought tor be taſted; | 
entirely to him ; or, in other words, the corn, trade, io far at leaſt 8 
as concerns the 845 of a1 home en W to be or per- | 
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TR 8 fear of RG and; foreſtalling may be com- 
pared to the E Fu, and, ſuſpicions of en is The 
| unfortunate wrete cuſed ed of this latte crime were not more 
innocent of the moforrunes imputed to them, „than 0 who 
8 8 e 
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BOOK bare been ele! the former. The law which put an end to 
| GAIN all proſecutions againſt witchcraft, which put it out of any man's 
power to gratify his own malice by accuſing his neighbour of that 
imaginary. crime, ſeems effectually to have put an end to thoſe fears 
and ſuſpicions, by taking away the great cauſe which encouraged 
and ſupported them. The law which ſhould. reſtore entire freedom 
to the inland trade of corn, would probably prove as efiectual to put 
an * to the rer fean 6 anne and neee | ; 


iT us 170 of Chatles I. c. 7: (ber, with al 1 
tions, has perhaps contributed more both to the plentiful ſupply of 
the home market, and to the increaſe of tillage, than any other 

law in the ſtatute book. It is from this law that the inland corn 
trade has derived all the liberty and protection which it has ever yet 
enjoyed; and both the ſupply of che home market, and the inte- 
reſt of tillage, ecke Rag,  — — —— — een 

eithe * the thugs: og or e e . 
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Tas e of the = Past; of al Stb of n 
imported into Great Britain to that of all ſorts of grain conſumed, 

it has been computed by the author of the tracts upon the corn 
trade, does not exceed that of one to five hundred and ſeventy. 
55 N For ſupplying the home market, therefore, the importance of the 


inland trade muſt be to that of the os e trade as five hun- 
dred and wy to one. 


THE average 1 of all ſorts of grain exported from Great 
Britain does not, according to the ſame author, exceed the one and 
thirtieth part of the annual produce. For the encour agement of 
tillage, therefore, by providing a market for the home produce, the 


importance of the inland trade muſt be to er the exportation 
_ as — to one. 15 


I HAVE. 
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| 15 anne ae panic an an _ ; Ciba 
| order to-ſhox r of how e ee 
.the opinion of the moſt, judiciqus and, experienced perſons; the: fon 
reign trade of corn is than. the home trade, Theagraatchtapnels 
91 7 corn in che years immediately preceeding the i Eſtabltſhmet e 
che bounty, may perhapp, withreaſan, be aſcribed in mp.meaſurs 
to the operation of this ſtatute of Charles M. which(had- been en 
ated. about five and twenty years, beforey and, which had buen N 
fare fan time 49. p5odaco.ts ef ed. 1, i 2113 lui Sls AI Bic. an 
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1 Tus gs 52 he merchggt importer of fortign, gpry for 
bome conſumption, evidently; ontributes. to ths mn apply 
of the home market, and / muſt ſo far. he immedi beneficial ig 
the great body of the people. It tende, indecd,yo lower fomewhat 
the,axerage. Mpney. price of corn, but not to;dimjniſh.ing real ne, 


or ther qt of labour which it is capable of Wsintainingcwaf Bi 


importation was at all times free, our farmers, and icopntry Iten 
men would, probably, one year, with apother, get. money for 
their corn than they do at — when impoptation is at -moſt 
times in effet probäbited n ut the money, which-they:gogiguld, be 
of more value, Would buy more gopds gfipll other; Finds, and 


would employ more labour. Their, real. wealth, their Fea], rey eme, 
therefore, would be the ſame as at preſent, though it might be 


expreſſed. by a ſmaller quantity of, ſilyer FR .and .they.would neither 
be difabled Nor Soren 127 e 80 ker much. as t they 
do at preſent. | e F „ 8 the riſe in real vs value pf fil. 
ver, in conſequence © 0 lowering the money price*of 7755 Wers 
ſomewhat the money Price. 0 of all other commodities, if gives. j 
Vor. II. YR OE, BH, e induſtry — 
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EL 


7 mduſtry.”! Hut the extent of the home market for corn "myſt be in 


or ta. the number of thoſe who produce ſomething elſe, and there- 


 colintry - the home"market, as it is the neareſt and moſt conve- 


corn. That riſe in the real value of ſiwer⸗ therefore, which is the 


to . inſtead of eee its growth. WW 1 


whenever "the 4 — the home nlarket did not exceed fifty-chrec 
ſhillings? and 


fixteart” thillings Of quarter; and t6 à duty of eight ſhillings 


iheſo t prices has; fer morei than a century paſt, taken place 
N oily 1 times of very great ſcarcity; nd the latter has; fo far as I 
know, not taken place at all. Yet, till wheat had riſen above this 


latter price, ir was by tlas ſtatute e to a very high duty; 
and, till it hac riſer above” the former; to'a duty Which amounted 


: my duties e highs” Inn "Oif4its 


tl this ſtatute wight have br ought u upon the people, woutt 1 probably 
+ have yes N ey great. But, upon ſuch occaſi ions, its execution was 
generally fulpended by temporary ftatutes, which permitted, for a | 

limited time, the importation of foreign corn, * neceſſity of 


EE MATUnE ANB caUsEG or 
. duty ol He country: Gberelk bes enn in an 


Sz fojcign markets, and thereby tends to encourage and increaſe that 


proportion to the general induſtty of the country where it grows, > 


fore have ſomething elſe, or what. | comes to the ſame ching, the price 
ef ſomettüng elle, to give it exchange for corn. But iti every 


nient, fo is it likewiſe the greateſt. and moſt important market for 


effect of lowering the average money price of corn, tends to en- 
Hrge the greateſt and moſt i important market for corn, and 19 1 
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ce che quarter, was ſubjected to a duty of 


never the pfice did not exceed four peunds. 1 The former of 


proh bitiorr. | The importation af cher 6 m of. n 1 
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Tur diſtreſs Which, in years a1 ſearcity, "the aa Geli of 
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theſe 
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Se 8 datutes ſulliciently demonſtrates the impr, 


of this e one. 81 üer girl 20 wen ails 20 Gi ah, | 


; 1 AYES, 


bhſhment of the bounty, were dictated by-the ſame ſpirit, by the 
ſame principles, which after ware a enacted that n Hove £ 
hurtful; ſoever.;in-themſelves, theſe vr; Aome-other; xe F 
importatiph became neceſlaty in--conſequence ef that .regulations 

If. when Wheat was. either below forty-cight ſhillings the quarter, 
or not much above it, foreign corn could have. been: imported either 
duty free, or upon paying only a ſmall: duty, it might, have been 
exported, again, with, the benefit. of the) bounty, to the Feat. toſs of 
the publick. revenue, and! ta the intire perverſion ol the inſtitution 
of which the object vag 4 extend: the market ne home | 
growth, not that for the ee 82 foreign countries 

8 1H il 45 35% lte Mt 1 57 I H 4 Sos AlL Rttit 
III. Tus trade of the: | t'-expdtter of corn for foreign 
conſumption, certainly does not contribute directly to the plen- 
tiful ſupply of the home market. It does ſo, however, indirectiy. 
From whatever ſource this ſupply may be uſually drawn, whether 
from home growth. or from forcigr importation, unleſs. more corn 
either uſually -grown, or uſually imported into the country, than 
what is, uſyally, conſymed in it, the, ſapply.of the "9s Net ; 
can never. be very plentif 1. But, unleſs, the ſurp m, in 
ordinary eaſes,. be exported, the growers will be carefi al. never. to 5 
rom more, and the. jmportery never to import more, than, what 
the Hrs ee of the home market requires, That 1 
will Very. ſeld ga ee bat i will 1 be. under- 
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8 98. K requires. The freedom ef exportation enables.it to extend whoa 
— tivation for the ſupply of Wt nations. e 


2 
5 


the Wy of Chiarkes: H. . 4. the . was 

ane whenever the price of wheat did not exceed: forty ſhil- 

Ungs the quarter, and that of other grain in proportion. By the 

1th of the ſame prince this liberty Was- extended till the price of 

Wheat exceeded forty-e -e ight ſhillings the quarter; and by the 2 2d, 

0 all higher prices. R. poundage, indeed, was to be paid to the 

king upon ſuch exportation. But all grain was rated ſo low in 

the book of rates, that this poundage amounted only upon wheat. 

to a ſhilling, upon cats: to four-penee, and upon all other grain to 

£ ſixpence the quarter, By the Iſt of. William and Mary, the act 

' Which eſtabliſhed the bounty, this: ſmall duty was. virtually taken 

- | off whenever. the priee of wheat did not exceed: forty-eight: ſhil-- 

; lings-the quarter; and by the 11th and 12th of Willing . c. 20. 
it Gan n e OE br ob: an 1 

- , 5 1 [1 C5013 ri li * 1 $78 

Tux trade: of ü the- daha e was in dt manner, not 

only encouraged. by.a bounty, but rendered much -more free than 

that of the inland dealer. By the laſt. of theſe ſtatutes, corn could 

be engroſſed at any price for exportation; but it conld-. not be en- 

grofſed for inland ſale, except when the price did not exceed forty- 

eight ſhillings the quarter. The intereſt of the inland dealer, how 

ever, it has already been fnown, can never be oppoſite to that of 

the great body of the people. That of the merchant exporter 

may, and in fact ſometimes is.” If, while his own country labours 

under a dearth, a neighbouring g country ſhould. be affficted with a 

famine, it might be his intereſt to carry corn to the latter country 

in ſuch quantities as might very much aggravate the calamities of 

the dearth. The plentiful ſupply of the home market was not the 

a direct object of thoſe ſtatutes; - but -under the pretence of encou- 


raging. 
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dearth. in the home market. By the diſeouragement of importa - 
tion, the ſupply. of at market, even in times ef great ſcareity, 
Was confined: to the home growth ; and by the enechragement of 
exportation, when the price was ſo high as forty-eight Millings the 
quarter, chat market was not,” even in times of conſiderable fear- 


eity, allowed to enjoy the whole uf that growth. The temporary 


laws, prohibiting. for avhimited: time the exportation of corn; and 
taking off for a limited time the duties upon its importation, expe - 


dients to which Great Britain has been obliged ſo frequently to have 
recourſe; ſufficiently dem r 
ſyſtem. Had that ſyſtem been good; ſtie would net 46: frequently 
_ been. en a0 the wah bf A e from ito” Ha arg 
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Werz all nations to boo ihe dere! gane of free ere 
tion and free importation; the e different ſtates into Whiel 
continent was divided would ſo far reſemble the different provinces 


of a great empire. As among the different provinces of a great : 


empire the freedom of the inland trade appears, both from reaſon 


and experience, not only the beſt palliative of a dearth; but the 
moſt effectual preventative of a famine; ſo would the freedom of 


n and importation trade be among the different ſtates | 


into Which a great continent was divided. The larger the conti- 
nent, the eaſier the = comiininication through all the different parts 


r be d to either of theſe calamities, the ſcarci 
of any one country g more Bkely to be relieved by the plenty 
of ſome other. But very few countries habe entirely adopted this 
liberal ſyſtem. The freedom of the corn trade is almoſt every 
where more or leſs reſtrained, and, in many countries, is confined! 


by ſuch abſurd regulations, as frequently aggravate tlie unavoidible- 


misfortune of a dearth into che (dreadful: extamity ef a famine.. 
| i The 


ſtrate the impropriety of her general 


ieh a great / 


and | by Water, the leſs would any one particu- 


. 
e een e ene be, Wb eb tnae. 
fible, and thereby to accaſion,. as much as poſſible, a conſtant — 
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BO OK The demand: of ſach countries for corn may frequently become fo 
cee great and ſo urgent, that a ſmall ſtate in their neighbourhood; 
which happened at the ſame time to be labouring under ſome de- 
gree of dearth, could not venture to ſupply them without expoſing 
itſelf to the like dreadful calamity.” The very bad policy of one 
country may thus render it in ſome meaſure dangerous and impru- 
dent to eſtabliſh what would otherwiſe be the beſt policy in ano- 
ther. The unlimited freedom of exportation, however, would be 
much leſs dangerous in great ſtates, in which the growth being 
much greater, the ſupply could: ſeldom be much affected by any 
quantity of corn that was likely to be exported. In a Swiſs can- 

ton, or in ſome of the little ſtates of Italy, it may, perhaps, ſome- 
| times be neceſſary to reſtrain, the exportation of corn. In ſuch 
great countries as France or England it ſcarce ever can. To hin- 
der, beſides, the farmer from ſending his goods at all times to the beſt 
market, is evidently to ſacrifice the ordinary las of juſtice to an 
idea of public utility, to a ſort of reaſons of ſtate; an act of. legi- 
ſlative authority which ought to be exerciſed only, which can be 
pardoned only in caſes of the moſt urgent neceſſity. The price 
at which the exportation of corn is. prohibited, if it is ever to be 

| prohibated, . A | to be a very 7 Dig racy: | 
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Tur laws: concerning corn may every KANG be. e to 5055 
laws concerning religion. The people feel themſelves ſo much inte- 
"reſted in what relates either to their ſubſiſtence in this life, or to 

| their happineſs in a life to come, that government muſt yield to 
their prejudices, and, in order to preſerve the public tranquillity, eſta- 
bliſh that ſyſtem which they approve of. It is upon this account, 
perhaps, that we ſo ſeldom find a reaſonable ſyſtem eſtabliſhed 
with regard to either of thoſe two ane e. | 


IV. Tun trade of the Merchant carrier, or of TOY importer of 
foreign earn. in order to export it again, contributes to the 
plentiful 


THE: WEALTH, OF. NATIONS. 
1 ſupply of, the. | 
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market. It is, not, indeed; the direct £8, gr. 


purpoſe of his trade. to fell bis corn. there. at he will generally — 


4+ 


be willing to do ſo, and eyen for, a. good, dt al leſs money than 
he might expect in à foreign market; becauſe. he faves. in LY 
manner the expence of loading. and; unloading, .. of freigh 

inſurance, - \The. inhabitants, of, che country which, by means of 
the. carrying. trade, tbecomes the magazine an d ſtorehouſe fe or the 
ſupply. of other. c . can very ſeldom be in want them 
ſelves., | Though the | ing trade might, thus contribute to. 


344 & 


reduce the average. ; money, price of corn in the home market, it 


would not thereby lower its real value. It would only. raiſe ſome- 
VAL the real ee We 911 10 15 „„ 
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white ſen a nts made it e to 27 thoſe bet -by tem- 
porary ſtatutes, exportation was always prohibited. By this ſyſtem 
of laws, therefore, the Saunas e trade was in hey "PR 
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* Tuan ſyſtem of laws, therefore, Which is ill with 
the eſtabliſhment of the bount ty, ſeems to deſerve 1 no part of the 


n 


praiſe which has been beſtowed up om it. The improvement and 
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proſperity of Great Britain, 'which has been ſo often aſcribed to 


thoſe laws, f nay very eafily be accounted. for by. other cauſes. 
| That ſes ecurity *which the laws in Great Britain give to every man 
that he ſhall enjoy t the fruits of his own labour, is.alone ſufficient 


to make any country Houriſh, note hitanding 8 theſe and twenty 


IE 
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other er abſurd regul regt egulations o commerce; and this ſecurity, was 
\perfetted by, the. revolution, much 1 18 the ſame time that the 
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to bettet lis own r- whetr Riffered to exert itſeff with 
freedortt and feettrity, is ' fo powet ul a pratciple"that it 8 alone, 

and without any afſiſtance, not only capable of carrying om the 
ſociety to wealth and proſperity, but of fürmounting a hundred 
impertinent obſtraftions with which the folly of Human laws too 
often incumbers its opetations; ' thbugh the: effect of theft Ob- 

ſtructions is always more or lels eicher to eneroach upon its free- 
dom, or to diminiſh its fecurity. In Great Britain induſtry is 


Perfectly ſecure; and though it is far rem being 3 bree, | 
11 is as A or freer chan in ary other part of” 9 e 
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Tnovon the aol of the greateſt proſperity a bee 
ment of Great Britain, has been poſterior to that ſyſtem of. laws 
which is connected with the bounty, we muſt not upon that 


account impute it to thoſe lars. If has been poſterior likewiſe to 


the national debt. 3 entiagal n ee pe 
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and Portugal to lower ſomewhat the value of the precious 
metals in the country where it takes place; yet Great Britain is 


certainly one of the richeſt countries in Europe, while Spain and 


Portugal are perhaps among the moſt beggarly. . This. 148 


of ſituation, however, may caliy be accounted for from two di 


ferent cauſes. Firſt, the tax in Spain, the prohibition in Portu- 


gal of exporting Sold and ſilver,” and the vigilant police which 
watches over the execution of thoſe laws „ muſt, in two very poor 


Countries, which between them import annually upwards, of fix 


millions ſterling, operate, not only : more directly, but much more 
forcibly ! in reducing the value of thoſe metals there, than the 
corn laws can do in Great Britain, "And, ſecondly; this. bad 
policy is ot in thoſe countries counter: balanced by the general 

liberty 
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kberty nd @ourity of the people. Jadufiry is. there: neitier fred 5 


nor ſecure, and the civil add eccdeſiaſtical governments af hom 
Spain and Portugal, arg ſuch as would alone be ſufficient to per- 


tions of commetce were as wiſe as the greater part of them are 
abſurd ard fooliſh. "It A* 1 1 e II er . 
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Tur 13th of the preſent ink, c. 43. ſcems to have eſtabliſhed 


a new ſyſtem with regand-to-the/ corn laws, in many reſpects 
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conſumption are taken off as ſagn as che print uf FN 


high as forty- eight ſhillings the quarter, and inftead of them a 
mall duty is impaſtd of any fapence anon the quarter of>mhoat, 
and es nad grain in praportion. The home warket 
is in this manner not ſo Pau excluded from 1 W a 
it was before. e We 


Ar the fame — the old bounty of 82 ſhillings w 
quarter of wheat ceaſes when the price riſes ſo high as forty= 
four ſhillings, and upon that of other grain in proportion. The 
bounties too upon the coarſer dorts af grain are reduced ſome- 


what lower than they were before, even at the prices at which 


they take place. If bounties are as improper as I have en- 


deavoured to prove them to be, the ſooner _w__ ws and oy er : 
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Great Britain: They oY okra I khr principal N thete 
may! not perhaps be wareh6uſes proper: for <this:purpoſe*in the 
greater part of the others. dome Lys thus made for the 


eſtabliſhment of: thy l n N eie e ne. 

5 23 LJ awe 4 28 A 32 2! 2: p 
So far this Jad” ſeems eee an improvement en the 

antient ſyſtem, | 
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Bur by the ſame law exportaiivin: is rohibited a as Gan as the 
price of wheat riſes. to forty- four millings the quarter, and that 
of other grain in proportion. The price ſeems to be a good deal 
too low, and there ſeems to be an impropriety beſides in ſtopping ex- 
portation altogether, at the very ſame price at which that bounty 


which was given in order to force it, is withdrawn. The bounty 


ought certainly either tochave been withdrawn at a much lower 


price, or exportation ought to have been allowed at a muck 
higher. 80 oy ther efore, this [law eme to rk > inferior to the 
ancient Ps” N FFFCCCT 21 ow Sonwbr ville 


cH AP. vi. 
1 treaties of commerce. 


H E N a nation binde itſelf by + tity either; to d 
the entry of certain goods from one foreign country which 


it prohibits from all others, or to exempt the goods of one coun- 


try from duties to which it ſubjects thoſe” of all others, the 


country, or at leaſt the merchants and manufacturers of the 


country, whoſe commerce is ſo favoured, muſt neceſſarily derive 
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| great advantage from the treaty. odT hoſe mergtmats.; * id manufac 


| * 
turem enjoy a ſort of mongpoꝶy in: the country which is ſo ii dub, C- 9 


gent ta chem. That cpun⁰m̃ decomes a, market both more 


tenſive.and more adyantageoys for their 'goods ; mom extenf 


becauſe the goods of other nations being either excluded 2 


; jected to heavier duties, it takes off a greater quantity of their 


more advantagegus, . becaule, the merchants; of the favoured! coun- 


try, enjoying a fort of, monopoly there, will often fell theit go 


for a better price than af WHO to the Free, | Feen of a | 


other nations. 7; 26434 IE ICI © ARS 3 17. cot 203310} 0 

| a 19 bb | 746, 22 2 I Edit {dio fal. 1 
Svcn | treaties, however, though they may be advantageous to 
the merchants and manufacturers of the favoured, are neceſſarily 


diſadvantagebus to thoſe of the favouring country. A monopbly 


is thus granted againſt. them to a foreign nation 3 and they muſt 


frequently buy the foreign goods: they have occaſion: fgi:dearer! than 


if the free competition of other nations was admitted. That part of 
its own produce with which ſuch a nation purchaſes foreign gooe s 7 
muſt conſequently be ſold cheaper, becauſe when two things are ex- 
changed for one another, the cheapnels of the one is a neceſſary 


conſequence, or rather is the ſame thing with the dearneſs of the 


other. The exchangeable Value of its annual produce, thereford/ W 
likely to be dĩminiſned by every ſuch treaty. This diminution, however, 
can ſcarce amount to any poſitive loſs, but only to a leſſening of 
the gain which it might otherwiſe make. Though i it ſells its goods 


cheaper than it otherwiſe might do, it will not probably ſell 
them for leſs than they coſt; nor, as in the caſe of bounties, for 


à price which will not replace the capital employed in bringing 


them to market, together with! the ordinary profits of ſtock. The 


trade could not go on long if it did. Even the favouring) ' 


try, therefore, may ſtill gain by the trade, n 
eee 27,64 douby, ws 20 ah! 
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Sou treifies of commeree, however, have beers. ſuppoſed ad- 
upon prineiples very different from theſe ; and a com- 
mercial ebuntry has ſometimes granted a monopoly of th kind 
againſt ' itſelf to eertaits goods of a foreign nation, becauſe it 
expected that in the whole commerce between them, it would 
annually felt more than it would buy, and that a balance in gold 
aud filver would be annually returned to it. It is upon this 


principle that the treaty: of commerce between England and Por- 


tugal, concluded in 1703 by Mr. Methuen, has been ſo much 
commended. The following is a literal tranſlation of that * 5 


was cones A. Tree articles only... 


ES 
wt 4 


ART. ; 


"His el royal. majeſty of Portugal needing both i in his own 
name, and that of his ſueceſſors, to admit, for ever hereafter; 
into Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the. reft of the woollen 
manufactures of the Britiſh, as. was accuſtomed, till they were | 
bis i the law; ONES upon this condition : 0 


"ART. II. 


Tua is to 1 that her facred royal majelly of Great itim 
ſhall, in her own name, and that of her ſuceeſſors, be obliged 


for ever-hereafter, to admit the wines of the growth of Portu- 
gal into Britain; ſo that at no time, whether there thall be peace 


or war between the kingdoms. of Britain. and France, any thing. 
more ſhalb be demanded for thefe wines by the name of cuſtom. 
or duty, or by whatſoever other title, directly or indirectly, whe-- 
ther they ſhall be imported into Great Britain in pipes or hogſ- 
heads, or other caſks, than what ſhall be demanded: for the like 
quantity or meaſure of French wine, deducting or abating a third - 


part of the cuſtom or duty. But if at any time this deduction or 


abatement of cuſtoms, which is to be made as 2 mall in 
| 3 any 
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any. | manner be -atterapted and prejudiced, it ſhall be juſt and 2 TZ 
lawful. for- his 2 55 . Oy * . 2 to 1 We 8 
manufuRures. Ka ks . 1 
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upon themſelves, that their above- named maſters ſhalt ratify this Dt ben age FEE | 

treaty, and within the N of to months, the ratifications 8 EE 

ſhall be exchanged. | 5 tet v7 dg 1 % 8 
By this treaty the croyn of — becomes Watt to admit | 

the Engliſh woollens upon the ſame footing as before the prohi- | 

bition, that is, not to raiſe the duties which had been paid before 

that time. But it does not become bound to admit them upon 

any better terms than thoſe of any other nation, of France or 

Holland, for example. The erown of Great Britain, on the 

contrary, becomes bound to admit the wines of Portugal, upon 

paying only two-thirds of the duty, which is paid for thoſe of 

France, the wines moſt likely to come into competition with them. 

So far this treaty, therefore, is evidently en oa to Portu- 


t gal, and difadvantageous to Great Britain, „ 


. 
* 
1 
— 8 i 


Ix has been celebrated, however, as a mg of the 
commercial policy of England. Portugal receives annually from 
the Brazils a greater quantity of gold than cam be employed in 
its domeſtick ecommerce, whether in the ſhape of coin or of 
plate. The ſurplus is too valuable to be allowed to lie idle and 
locked up in coffers, and as. it can find no advantageous. market 
at home, it muſt, notwithſtanding any prohibition, „be ſent abroad 
and exchanged for ſomething for which there is a more advan- 
tageous market at home. A large ſhare of it comes annually fo · 
England, in return ae en kae e. ar for thoſe of other 


_ —— 


* 


able 1125855 in return. 
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European nations that receive their returns through England; 
Mr. Baretti was informed that the weekly Ppacket-boat from 
Liſbon brings, one week with another, more than fifty thouſand 
pounds in gold to England. The ſum had probably been exag- 
gerated, It would amount. to more than two millions fix hun- 


dred thouſand . a Jeers. which is more than the Brazils are 
fuppoted to afford. 


3 8 5 - . 4 
; With 


"Ov merchants were ſome years ago out of humour with 
the crown of Portugal. Some privileges which had been granted 


them, not by treaty, but by the free grace of that crown, 


at the ſalicitation, indeed, it is probable, and in return for much 


greater favours, defence and protection, from the crown of Great 


Britain, had been either infringed or revoked. The people, 
therefore, uſi ually moſt intereſted in celebrating the Portugal trade, 


were then rather diſpoſed to repreſent it as leſs advantageous 


than it had commonly been imagined. The far greater part, 


e they pr etended, of this annual i importation of 


gold, was not on account of Great Britain, but of other European 


nations; the fruits and wines of Portugal annually imported into 


Great Britain nearly compenſating the value of the Britiſh goods 
ſent thither. 


a ſuppoſe, however, that the whole was on account 
of Great Britain, and that it amounted to a ſtill greater ſum 
than Mr. Baretti ſeems to imagine: this trade would not, upon 


that account, be more advantageous than any other in which for 


the ſame value ſent out, we received a an . r value of conſutn- | 
[: 144 


Ir is but a very ſmall part of this GIRO RE! which, it can be 
ſuppoſed, is employed as an annual addition either to the plate or 
to the coin of the kingdom. The reſt muſt all be ſent abroad and 
rr — exchanged 
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thoſe conſumable goods were purchaſed directly with the produce of 
Engliſh induſtry, it would be more for the advantage of England 
than firſt to purchaſe with that produce the gold of Portugal, and 


— 


afterwards. to purchaſe with that gold thoſe conſumable goods. 0 


A direct foreign trade of conſumption 18 always more advantageous 
than a round- about one; and to bring the ſame value of foreign 
goods to the home market, requires a much ſmaller capital in the 


one than in the other. | If a ſmaller ſhare. of its induſtry, there- 


fore, had been employed in producing goods fit for the Portugal 
market, and a. greater in- producing, thoſe fit for the other. markets 
where thoſe conſumable. goods for which. there is. a demand in. 
Great Britain are to be had, it would have been more for the 
advantage of En gland. To procure both the gold, which, it wants 
for its own uſe, and the conſumable goods, would, in this way, 


employ a much ſinaller capital than at preſent. _ There would | be a 


ſpare capital, therefore, to be employed for other purpoſes, ; in in 


exciting an additional quantity of induſtry, and in raiſing a. 


greater annual produce. 


Thoven' Blind! were entirely excluded from the Portugel trade, 
it could find very little difficulty in procuring all the annual ſup- 
plies of gold which it wants, either for the purpoſes of plate, or 
of coin, or of foreign trade. Gold, like every other commodity, is 
always ſomewhere or another to be got for its value. by. thoſe who 
have that value to give for it. The annual ſurplus of gold in Por- 


tugal, beſides, would ſtill be ſent abroad, and, though not carried 
away by Great Britain, would be carried away by; ſome other nation, 
which would be glad to fell it again for its price, in the ſame man- 


ner as Great Britain does at preſent. In buying gold of Portu- 


gal, indeed, we buy it at the firſt hand; whereas, in buying it of ; 
«7's other r except EN we mould "REM it at the” ſecond, 5 


4 i. 5 and | 


i 


$0 
i for. ele goods of ſome kind or other. But if CIT . 


, 
N 
i 
| 

" 
( 

4 


cCalar countries, over and above what is requiſite for plate and for 


we import from one country, the leſs we muſt neceſſarily import 
from all others. The effectual demand for gold, like that for every 


countries, the more it muft * 15 Ap to be againſt us with 


not ſubſift without the Portugal trade, that, towards the end of 


| king of Portugal ſubmitted to thoſe ignominious terms which 
his brother-in-law the king of Spain propoſed to him, Britain 
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and might pay ſewrewhirt derer. This difference, howerer, 
e mficar what phowk. rape: attention. | 


A108 7 all our gold, it is fail, comes from Portugal. - With 
other nations the balance of trade is either againſt us, or not much 
in our favour. But we ſhould remember, that the more gold 


other commodity, is in every country limited to a certain quan- 
tity. If nine tenths of this quantity are imported from one coun- 


try, there remains a tenth only to be imported from all others, 
The more gold beſides. that is annually imported from ſome parti- 


coin, the more muſt neceffarily be exported to fome others; and 
the more, that moſt inſignificant object of modern policy, the ba- 
lance of trade, appears to be in our favour with ſome particular 


5 


many others. 


Ir was upon this filly notion, however, that England could 


the late war, France and Spain, without pretending either offence 
or provocation, required the king of Portugal to exclude all Bri- 
tiſh ſhips from his ports, and for the ſecurity of this excluſion, 
to receive into them French or Spapiſh garriſons. Had the 


would have been freed from a much greater inconveniency than 
the loſs of the Portugal trade, the burden of ſupporting a very 
weak ally, fo unprovided of every thing for his own defence, 
chat whole power of England, had it been directed to that 
ſingle purpoſe, , could ſcarce perhaps have defended him for another 
campaign. 


A 
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e The loſs of the Portugal trade would, no 
occaſioned a conſiderable embarraſſment to the . at won 
time engaged in it, who might not, perhaps, have found out, for a 
year or two, any other equally advantageous method of employing 
their capitalsʒ and in this would probably have conſiſted all 
the inconven ieney which England could. have ogy from. thi 
notable Pier of commercial policy. : net 207 ah, e 


hs purpoſe of plate nor of coin, but of foreign trade. "I round- 
about foreign trade of conſumption! can be carried on more advan- 
tageoully by means of- theſe metals than of almoſt any other 


are more readily received in return for all commoditi 


than any 


place to another than almoſt any other ſort of merchandize, and 
they loſe lefs of their value by being ſo tranſported. Of all the 


for no other purpoſe but to be ſold or exchanged again for ſome 
dther goods in another, there are none ſo convenient as gold and 


of conſumption which are carried on in Great Britain, conſiſts the 


capital advantage, it is, no doubt, a conſiderable. one, 


could require but a very ſmall annual importation | of gold and 
filver, ſeems evident enough; and, though we had no direft trade 


another, be yery eaſily got. 


; = 


Tux great 2 annual. importation of gold ns ker i is neither for | 


goods. As they are the univerſal inſtruments of commerce, they : 


other goods; and on account of their ſmall bulk and great value, 8 
it coſts leſs to tranſport them backward and forwards from one 


commodities, therefore, which are bought in one foreign country, 


filver. In facilitating all the different round- about foreign trades 


principal advantage of the Portugal trade; and though it is not a 


a Tur any annual addition which, it can reaſonably be ſup- . 
poſed, is made either to the plate or to the coin of the kingdom, 


with Por tugal, this ſmall quantity 199 | Man, ſomewhete or 0 


Tuovon the goldſmiths trade: by very Sind ele in ie Bri. 
tain, the far greater part of the new plate which they annually 
Vor. II. . 5 ſell, 


8 
= 
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BOOK, ell, is made rom other 61d qlate metted clowns 10 that the addi 
> tien annaaliy made to the whole plats. of the kingdom cannot be 
wy Seat, and 2 require rt 2 W — 


An is the Amme undd unh the coin · Nobody 3 1 believe, 
that even the greater part of the anni coinage, amounting, for ten 
years together before the late reformatien of the gold coin, to up- 
wards of eight hundred dann. aunds a year in gold, was an 
annual addition to the money | before current in the kingdom, In a 
country where the expence of the cainagę is defrayed by the govern- 
ment. the value of the coin, even han it contains its fall ſtandard 
weight of gald and filver, can never be wuch greater than that of 


an equal quantity of thoſe metals uncoined; becauſe it requires only 


the trouble of going 10 the mint, and the delay perhaps of a few 


weeks, to procure for any quantity af wncained gold and ſilver an 


equal quantity of thoſe metals in coin. But, in every country, the 
greater part of the current coin is almoſt always more ar le worn, 
or otherwiſe degenerated from its ſtandard. In Great Britain it was. 


before the late reformation, a good deal lo, the gold being mare than 


two per oent. and the filyer more than eight per ent. below its ſtand- 


ard weight. But if forty-four guincas and a half, containing their 


full ſtandard weight, a pound weight of gold, could purchaſe 
very little more than a pound weight of uncoined gold, forty-four 


guineas and a half wanting a part of their weight could not pur- 


chaſe a pound weight, and ſomething was to be added in order to 
make. up the deficiency. The current price of gold bullion at 


market, therefore, inſtead of being t the ſame with the mint price, or 


461. 145. 6d. was then about 471. 148. and ſometimes about forty- 
cight pounds. When the greater part of the coin, however, was 


in this degenerate condition, forty-four guineas and a half, freſh 


from the mint, would purchaſe no more goods in the market than 


any other ordinary guineas, becauſe when they come into the cof- 


fers of the merchant, being confounded with other money, they 
could 
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oy not afterwards be 
the difference was worth, Like Foce ge Incas they were worth ns 
more than 461. 14s. 6 d. If mrown f he the melting pot, how- 
ever, they produced, without any ſenſible loſs, a pound weight of 


and: 481; eitlber im gold or filver, ar fit for all tho purpoſte 
a6 Un which tual been melted down. There! wis an er gu 
fit, therefore, in melting down now coin money, and it wie 


— like me webs of: Peritops — Wag done in 
the: day was undone” in the night 


2 for FFF "ou het 
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Were the | private peopfe; werd e thet all eg et to the 
pr to pay chemkires for the*colhage, it woult adi? to tlie bal 
of thoſe metals ier the fime manner” as the fahfon does tö that 
of plate. Coined gold and fer wont be more vatuttble” that 
uncoined. The ſeignorage, if it was rot exorditane; wotift adt to 


having” every" where the excluſive' privilope of colttinty; nd edn can 
come te murkter ehenpen tha they thiil proper te uffoud it. If 
tte daty was ox6tbitent imdted, ths is, H ir war Very moch above 

the reaF value of the labour” and exper requiſtte for” comage: 


| great difference: between the value of Bullion" arch that” of cl, to 
Pour in ſo: great 4 quantity of evunterſeit money as riffit fedure 
| the valhe of the govermttent money. Hu Franre, Rowever, thogR 
the ſeignorage i is eight per cent. no ſenſible | inconveniency, of this 
ind is found. to ariſe from it. The dangers to which a fals coiner 
i every where expoſed, if he lives in the country of which he coun- 

ee eric 


—_— which could be ſold at any time for between: 471. __ ; 


Tus mim was employed, not - 
fo mack in making daily addidons: to the coin a8: * 


the bullion the whole value of the duty; becauſe, the government 


falls coiners, betk ec heine and abyoatl, nrighte ze enovuraged] by the | 


0 
: dif ing güte without; more tröüble that oye * 


Ewen for the ſake of a a of fax or 50 per cent. 5 


nine ſous and one denier one- eleventh, the mark of eight Paris 


of fine gold, and two carats one- fourth of alloy. The mark of 
ſtandard gold, therefore, is worth no more than about ſix hundred 


de W * Wr en la Cour des Monnoies à ad 
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terfeits. the coin, and to which his agents. or correſpondents. are 
expoſed if he lives in a foreign country, are by far too great to be 


Bobs I 4 F . 
4 1 . 
9 


Sy, 

Tux ste he in France raiſes » ho value of the coin kigher 
n in proportion to the quantity of pure gold which it contains. 
Thus by the ediCt of January, 1726, * the mint price of fine gold 
of twenty-four carats was fixed at ſeven hundred and forty livres, 


ounces. The gold coin of France, making an allowance for the 
remedy of the mint, contains twenty- one carats and three-fourths 


and ſeventy- one livres ten deniers. But in France this mark of 
ſtandard gold is coined into thirty Louis d' ors of twenty- four | 
livres each, or into ſeven hundred and twenty livres. The corhage, 
therefore, increaſes the value of a mark of ſtandard gold bullion, 
by the difference between ſix hundred and ſeventy-one livres ten 
deniers and ſeven hundred and twenty lvres; . by forty-cight 
liores, nineteen ſous, and two deniers. 


4 14 * 4 ' q 


A SEIGNORAGE will, in many <a; take vey iden and 
will, in all caſes, diminiſh' the profit of melting down the new coin. 
This. profit always ariſes from the, difference between the quan- 
tity of bullion which the common currency ought to contain, and 
that which it actually does contain. If this difference 1s leſs than 
the ſeignorage, there will be loſs inſtead of profit. If it 1s equal 
to the ſeignorage, there will neither be profit nor loſs. If it is 
greater t than the ſignorage, there wall indeed be ſome profit but 


| ® Se Dicionaire des 8 tom. i. article 1 p. 459. par M. Abot 
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teſs tian At there; was dio Kignorage,) 1 bel the let ae 


of: 0 e e e ere J 
fire per ceni upon the coĩnage , there would have rbern a IGD 
three percent upon the melting down. of the ;goldicoih;o If the! 

ſeignorage had been two pet cent. there would have been neither: 


profit nor loſs. If the ſeignorage had been one per cent. there 


14 
@nar: 
VEi 
———— 


% 7 


would: ive ain e-profito-drk; ol one per cent. only infead of 


two per cent. Wherever money is received 
not. by weight. a ſeignorage is the moſt 


melted down or pe ee becauſe'i it is upon ſueh that aye! 


EC we yoga ugh ho | 
melting down of the coin, and, for the ſame reaſon, of its expor- 
tion. It is the beſt and heavieſt pieces that are commor ly either 


wn Lee e OW eee et et e, 


Tur Jaw for the 8 of the c« coinage, 1 60 Karen it 
duty-free, was firſt enacted, during the reign of Charles III for a 


limited time; and afterwards continued, by different prolonga- 


tions, till 1769, when it was rendered perpetual. The bank of 


England, in order to repleniſn their coffers with money, are fre- 


quently obliged to carry bullion to the mint; and it was more for | 


their intereſt, they probably imagined, that the: coinage. ſhould: be 
at the expence of the government, than at their own, It was,» 


probably, out of com plaiſance to this great company that the go- 


ym agreed to render” this law perpetual. Should the cuſtom 
of weighing gold, however, come to be diſüſed, as it is very lkely 
to be on account of its een ; ſhould the gold coin of 


England come to be received by tale as it was before the late re- 
coinage, this great company may, perhaps, find that they have 


upon this, as upon ſome other occaſions, miſtaken their own inte- 


reſt-not a makes 1 ius : 


” Buyonsi elles 're-coin — rene of Eng- 
wr 1 cent. below its ſtandard —— 25985 was: 


{® 166 
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na ſrignorage, it was two per cent. belom the value: of that 
quantity of ſtandard. gold bullion which it. ought to have con- 
taineit. When this great company, therefore, bought gold bul« 
hon in order to have it coined; they were obliged to pay for it 
two par cent. more than it was worth after the coinage. But if 
chere had: been a feignorage of te per eent. upon the coinage, 
the common. gold currency, thowgly two per cent. below its ſtand- 
ard weight, would notwithſtanding have been equal in value: ta 
the quantity. of ſtandard gold which it oughy ta have contannat ; 
tha value of the faſhion cumpenſatiug in this caſe the diminution. 
of the weight. They: would indeed haue had the ſeignorage to 
Pay, Which bang twe per cent. thay loſ-upon- the whole tranſ- 


action would have been two per cent. exactly the 1 but no 


ne. than it dual was. 


„li five; per cent, RES 
rency only two per cent. below its ſtandard weight, the bank 
would in this caſes have gained three per cent. upon the price of 
the bulliom z but as they would: have had a ſeignorage af five per 


ent. te pay ufmm the coinage; their lak. upon the whale: tranſae- 


tim would, in the: fame manner, have been exact two per 


* 


Is the ſeignarage had, been enb/ one per cent. and the gold. 
omgenc two. per cent. below its ſtandard. weight, tha bank. 
would: in this «aſe have loſt only one per cant. upon the price! of 
the bullen; but ae they woulit likdwiſe: have-had: a ſeigparags: of 
ane pen cent; to hay, thein loſs upon the: whole tranſaction would 


have been cxatth» twꝗ . ur: the ſame manner . 
other caſes. 


Is there was a reaſonable feignorage- while an ther ſams: üme 


che coin contained its fall — it has dane: very.” | 


nearly 


7 
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nearly bine the late Te- chirtage, whatever the bank might let by 4 
the feignorege, they woull Fenn upon the” price of the bullion; \ 
and whatever they Tright gain upon e price of the bullion, they 
3 would loſe by the ſeignorage. They would neither loſe nor gain, 


therefore, Upon che whole tpaüfscclon, and they wot in dds, as 
an all the Forepoing ern . 4 we weh vr LET'S * if 
thets was tho Kamen. ST 23 
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Wan Shae a bh is e As not to 
nude ſmuggling, the merchant, who deals in it, though he 
advances, does not properly pay the tax, as be gets it back in 
the price of the commadity. The tax is finally paid by the laſt 
purchaſer or conſumer. But money is a commodity with regard 
to which every man is a merchant. Nobody buys it but in 
order to ſell it again; and with regard to it there is in ordinary 
eaſes no laſt purchaſer. or conſumer. . When the tax upon coin- 
ages therefore, is ſo moderate as not to encourage falſe coin- 
ing, though. every body advances the tax, nobody finally pays it 3. 
becauſe 1 9 gets | It back. in che advanced Yale. of the | 
cein. | | 


A MODERATE. a ha. would not avid 
augment the expence of the bank, or of any other private per- 
ſons who earry their bullion to- the mint in order to be coined;. 
and the want of a moderate ſeignorage does not in any cafe dimi- 
nifh it. Whether there is or is net a feignorags, i6 the currency” 
contains · its full ſtandard weight, the coinage” coſts. nothing. to 
any body, and if it is ſhort of that weight, the coinage mut 
always coft the difference between the quantity. of - bultions which: 
ought e Re greats n AIR n. 
tained in it. n 5 | EL . 1 


Tus government, therefore,.. han. it. Ama the N 0 e of 
ecinage, not t only ir incurrs ſome ſmall  expence,. but loſes ſome 
ſmalk 
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ſmall revenue hich it might get by. A; proper aß 3 and neither 


the bank nor any other private perſons are Me are in the e degre: er 


e by this uſeleſs TEIN Ok -public grnerolity, 


* 
8 


In E dork ot the hank: \ homererg would 0 be unviling 
to agree to the impoſition of a ſeignorage upon the authority of a 


ſpeculation which promiſes them no gain, but only pretends to in- 


ſure them from any loſs. In the preſent ſtate of the gold coin, 
and as long as it continues to be received by weight, they cer- 
tainly would gain nothing by ſuch a change. But if the cuſtom 
'of weighing the gold coin ſhould ever go into diſuſe, as it is very 
likely to do, and if the gold coin ſhould ever fall into the ſame 
ſtate of degradation in which it was before the late re-coinage, 
the gain, or more properly the ſavings of the bank, in conſequence 
of the impoſition of a ſeignorage, would probably be very conſi- 
der able. The bank of England is the only company which ſends 
any conſiderable quantity of bullion to the mint, and the bur- 


den of the annual coinage falls entirely or almoſt entirely upon 


it. If this annual coinage had nothing to-do but to repair the 
unavoidable loſſes and neceſſary tear and wear of the coin, it 


could ſeldom-exceed fifty thouſand-or at-moſt a hundred thouſand 


-pounds... But when the coin is degraded below its ſtandard 
. the annual — os batte week BY: VP the large 
making i in * current coin. * was Wat this account that dur- 
ing the ten or twelve years immediately preceeding the late refor- 
mation of the gold coin, the annual coinage amounted at an 


average to more than eight hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 


But if there had been a ſeignorage of four or five per cent. upon 
the gold coin, it would probably, even in the ſtate in which things 
then were, have put an effectual ſtop to the buſineſs both of 
exportation and * the melting Poke! The bank, Inſtead of loſing 
12 „ Aw. 1468) +44 1 1 every 
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ou year about two and a half per cent. upon the bullion Cty 8 Pa 
which was to be coined ! into more than eight hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds, or incurring an annual loſs of more than | 
twenty one thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds, would not e 


probably have incurred che tath part of that loſs. 
Tux revenue e allotes- ths RE for agg one expence 


g of the mint, do not 3 ordinary "= 'occafior ions,” | #5 — 
afſured, exceed the balf of that ſum. The faving of ſo Je oe 
ſmall a ſum, or even "the n hy A1 8tde . nch h co ud not 
well be much larger, are objects too inconſiderable; it may be 
thought, to deſerve the ſerious attention of government. But 
the ſaving of eigbteen or twenty thouſand pounds a year in caſe 
of: an event which is not improbable, which has/:frequently. hap- 
pened- before, and which is very likely to happen again, is ſuxely 
an object which well deſerves the ſerious, Mention eren . Om great 
a. W as the 1560 a England. „ le or mod? Jo. vim 
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b = the arne 3 and . wich pemi 
* have been more properly Place in thoſe chapters s of the 
firſt book which treat of the origin and uſe of money, and of 3 
the difference between the real and the nominal price of com- 1 
modities.- But as the law for the encouragement: of coinage, de- 
rives its origin from thoſe: vulgar prejudices which have been in- 
troduced by the mercantile ſyſtem; I judgeda it more proper to 
reſerve them for this chapter. Nothing could be more agreeable 
to the ſpirit of that ſyſtem than a. ſort of bounty upon the pro- 
duction of money, the very thing which, it ſuppoſes, conſtitute 
the wealth of every nation. It is 255 of its mange admirable. ex 
Poets for canching the FOuntry-- odd Sam bag onrnyty | 
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THE NATURE AND CAUSES or 
CHAP. vi. 
cf Colonies. 

PART Finvyr. . 
hs the motives or efiabljtin np colonies, 


Pa br E intereſt which occafioned the firſt ſettlem ent of the 
different European colonies in America and the Weſt Indies, 


was not altogether ſo plain and diſtinct as that which directed the 
eftabliſhment of thoſe of antient Greece and Rome. 7 


\ 


Arx the different Rates of antient Greece poſſeſſed, emit of | 
them; but a very ſmall territory, and when the people in any one 
of them multiplied beyond what that territory-could eafily main- 
tain, a part of them were ſent in queſt of a new habitation: in 
ſome remote and diſtant part of the world; the warlike neigh- 
bours who furrounded them on all ſides, rendering 1 it difficult for 
any of them to enlarge very mueh its territory at home. The 
colonies of the Dorians reſorted chiefly to Italy and Sicily, which 
in the times preceeding the foundation of Rome, were inhabited 
by barbarous and uncivilized nations: thoſe of the Ionians and 
Eolians, the two other great tribes of the Greeks, to Aſia minor 
and the iſlands. of the Egean fea, of which the inhabitants ſeem 
at that time to have been pretty much in the ſame ſtate as thoſe of 
Sicily and Italy, The mother city, though ſhe confidered the 
colony as a child, at all times entitled to great favour and aſſiſt- 
ance, and owing in return much gratitude and reſpect, yet con- 
_ fidered it as an emancipated child over whom ſhe pretended to claim 

no direct authority or juriſdiction. The colony ſettled its own 

form of government, enacted its own laws, elected its own magi- 
ſtrates, and made peace or war with its neighbours as an inde- 
| pendant ſtate which had no occaſion to wait for the approbation 
or 
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aricanſett of the mdther city: Nothing can be more phin and oer 


_— nh in intereſt WER enen eſtabliſhment, ' — 
5110 10 Hir coat 54 „ig ef Haß Pr wh 
indes Ms tab: Wb bed rep 5 8, Was originally . 
founded upon an Agrarian lawy which divided the publicle territory ö 
in a certain proportion among the: different citizens ee een e 
the ſtate. The: eourſt vf human affairs, by marriage, by! ſucceſ- 
ſion, and hy alienation, neceſfarily derangedt this original divi- „ 5 | 
ſion, and frequently! threw the lands, -whieh had been allotted CT 0 
for the maintenance of many: different families, inco the poſſeſſion mn.:n 
of a ſingle perſon. To remedy this diſorder, for ſuch it was: „„ 5 
poſed to be, a law was made, reſtricting the quantity of land | | | 
which any citizen. could poſſeſs to five Hundned jugera, about three 
hundred and fifty Engliſh aeres. This law; however, though we 
read of its having been executed. upim one or two occaſions, wan 
either neglecteck or evaded; and the inequality of fortunes. went on 
continually increaſing. | The greatvr part uf the citizens had nd 
land, and without it the manners and cuſfoms of thoſe times ten- 
dered it difficult . a freeman to maintain his independancy. In | : 
the preſent times, though a poor mam has no land- of his own, if ke * 
has a little ſtock, he may either farm the lands of another, or he „„ 
may carry om ſome little retail trade; and. if he Has no ſtock, he 
may find employment either as a country labourer, or as' an artiſi- 
cer. But, among the antient Koen the lands of the rich were 
all cultivated by flaves, who- wrought under an overſcer, Wh 
was likewiſe à ſlave; ſo that a poor freeman had little chance 
of being employed either as a farmer or as 4 labourer.” All 
trades. and manufactures too, even the retail trade, were carried 
on by the ſlaves of the rich for the benefit of their maſters, whoſe | 1 - 0 
wealth, authority and: protection, made it difficult for a poor free - 5 . "OE 
man to maintain the competition againſt them. The citizens; „ 
e oma had no land, had ſcarce ed other means of ſabfiſt- | 
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B 6 K ence bar the bounties of the candidates at the annual 1 
— zhe tribunes, when they had a mind to animate the people agaitiſt 
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the rich and the great, put them in mind of the antient diviſion 
of lands, and repreſented that law which reſtricted this ſort of pri- 


| vate property as the fundamental law of the republick. The peo- 


ple became clamorous to get land, and the rich and the great, we 


may believe, were perfectly determined not to give them any part 


of theirs. To fatisfy them in ſome meaſure, therefore, they fre- 
quently propoſed to ſend out a new colony. But conquering Rome 
was, even upon ſuch occaſions, under no neceſſity of turning out 


her citizens to ſeek their fortune, if one may ſay ſo, through the 
wide world, without knowing where they were to ſettle. She 


aſſigned them lands generally in the conquered provinces of Italy, 
where, being within the dominions of the republick, they could 
never form any independent ſtate; but were at beſt but a ſort of 
corporation, which, though it had the power of enacting bye-laws 
for its own government, was at all times ſubject to the correction, 
juriſdiction, and legiſlative authority of the mother eity. The 


ſending out a colony of this kind, not only gave ſome ſatisfaction 
to the people, but often eſtabliſhed a ſort of garriſon too in a 
newly conquered province, of which the obedience mi ight other- 
wiſe have been doubtful. A Roman colony, therefore, whether we 
eonſider the nature of the eſtabliſhment itſelf, or the motives for 
making it, was altogether different from a Greek one. The words 


accordingly, which in the original languages denote thoſe different 
eſtabliſhments, have very different: meanings. The latin word 
{Colonia ) ſignifies ſimply a plantation. The Greek word (am, 
on the contrary, ſignifies a ſeparation of dwelling, a departure from 
home, a going out of the houſe. But, though the Roman colo- 
nies were in many reſpects different from the Greek ones, the inte- 
reſt which prompted to eſtabliſh them was equally plain and di- 
ſtint. Both inſtitutions derived their origin either from irreſiſta- 
ble neceſſity, or from clear and evident utility, 

TRR 


- 


Tun eſtabliſhment of the Saen bebeitel in Aitidrita and the ex H N 5. 
Weſt Indies aroſe- from no neceſſity ; ; and though the utility which — 


has reſulted from them has been very great, it is not Altogether ſo Ts diets 


clear and evident. It was not underſtood at their firſt eſtabliſh- 


ment, and \ was not the motive either of that eſtabliſhment or of A” 


the diſcoveries which gave occaſion to it, and. the nature, extent, 


: um, limits 19 that r * wo parka, well dane at £40 | 
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Tur Velde during Ah fourteenth int lteenth aa, 
carried on a very advan tageous commerce in ſpiceries, and other 
Eaſt India goods, which they diſtributed among the other nations 
of Europe. They purchaſed them in Egypt, at chat time under 


the dominion of- the Mammeluks, the enemies of the Turks, of 


whom the Venetians were the enemies; and this union of intereſt, 


aſſiſted by the money of Venice, formed ſuch a connection as 


ars; the Venetians almoſt a monopoly of the trade. 


.A 4 


Tur great deu of the Venetians tempted the dy of the - 
Fa aan They had been endeavouring, during the courſe of 


the fifteenth century, to find out by ſea a way to the countries from 
vhich the Moors brought them ivory and gold duſt acroſs'the De- 

ſart. IT hey diſcovered the Madeiras, the Canaries, the Azores, the 
Cape de Verd iſlands, the coaſt of Guinea, that of Congo, Angola, 


and Loango, and, finally, the Cape of Good Hope. They. had 


long wiſhed to ſhare in the profitable traffic of the Venetians, and 
this laſt diſcovery opened to them a probable proſpect of doing ſo. 


In 1497, Vaſco de Gama failed from the port of Liſbon with a 
fleet of four ſhips, and, after a navigation of eleven months, arrived 


upon the coaſt of Indoſtan, and thus compleated a courſe of diſ- 
coveries which had been purſued with great ſteadineſs, and with 
| very little intercuption, for near-a century Tags.” f 


. 
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| Some years. before this, while the expectations of Europe were 
in ſuſpence about the projects of che Portugueze, of which the 


ſucceſs appeared yet to be doubtful, a Genoeſe pilot formed the 


yet more daring project of ſailing to the Eaſt Indies by the welt, 


The ſituation of thoſe countries was at that time very imperfectly 
known in Europe. The few European travellers. who had been 


there had magnified the diſtance; perhaps through ſimplicity and 
ignorance, what was really very great appearing almoſt infinite to 
thoſe who could not meaſure it; or, perhaps, in order to increaſe 
ſomewhat more the marvellous of their. own adventures in viſiting 
regions ſo immenſely remote from Europe. The longer the way 


was by the Eaſt, Columbus very. juſtly concluded, the ſhorter it 


would be by the Weſt. He propoſed, therefore, to take that way, 
as both the ſhorteſt and the ſureſt, and he had the good fortune ta 
convince Iſabella of Caſtile of the probability of his project. He 
failed from the port of Palos in Auguſt 1492, near five years: be- 
fore the expedition of Vaſco de Gama ſet out from Portugal, and, 
after a voyage of between two and three months, diſcovered firſt 
ſome of the ſmall Bahama or Lucayan Wands, and afterwards the 


_ iſland of St. Domingo, 


Run tis tee which Cen difrumd,: abies in abucies 


in any of his ſubſequent voyages, had no reſemblance to thoſe - 


- witch ho had gone in queſt of. Inſtead of the wealth, cultiva- 


tion, and populouſneſs of China and Indoſtan, he found, in St. 5 


Domingo, and in all the other parts of the new world which he 


ever viſited, nothing but a country quite covered with wood, uncul- 


tivated, and inhabited only by ſome tribes of naked and miſerable 
ſavages. He was not very willing, however, to believe that they 
were not the ſame with ſome of the countries deſeribed by Marco 


Polo, the firſt European who had viſited, or at leaft had left be- 
hind BP; any deſcription of China or the Eaſt Indies; and a very 


ant 
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of Cibao, a mountain in St. Domingo, and that of Cipango, men- 
tioned by Marco Polo, was frequently ſufficient to make him return to 


or from the countries which had been conquered by Alexander. 


the coaſt of Terra Firma, and towards the iſthmus of Darien. 


Indies has ſtack to thoſe unfortunate countries ever ſince; and 
when it was at laſt clearly diſcovered that the new were altogether 


oontradiſtinction to the” rags which were Tug the Eaſt Indies, 


tries which he had diſcovered, whatever they were, ſhould be repre- 


ſented to the court of Spain as of very great conſequence ; and, in 
what conſtitutes the real riches of every country, the animal and 
vegetable productions of the foil, there was at that time nothing : 


which could well jaſtify koch A repreſentation of them. 5 


Tur Cor; fornething between! a rat and a rabbit, and fi 


by Mr. Buffon to be the fame with the Aperea of Brazil, was'the | 


largeſt viviparous quadruped in St. Domingo. This ſpecies ſeems : 
never to have been very numerous, and the dogs and cats of the 5 


e are 55 to have long 2 almoſt entirely Kae it, as 


well 


this favourite prepoſſeſſion, though contrary to the cleareſt evidence. 
In his letters to Ferdinand and Ifabella he called the countries 
which he had diſcoverei the Indies. He entertained no doubt but 
that they were the extremity of thoſe which had been deſcribed by 
Marco Pulo, and that they were not very diſtant from the Ganges, 


Even when at laſt convinced that they were different, he fill flat- 
tered himſelf that thoſs rich countries were at no great diſtance, and, 
in a ſubſequent voyage, accordingly, went in queſt of them along 


Ix conſequente of this miſtake of Columbus, the name of the 
different from the old Indies, the former were called the Weſt i in 


Fr was of 3 importance to Columbus, however, that the coun- 


15 
fight refemblanee, ſuch as that which he found between the name an 
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B 04 0 K well as ſome other tr ibes of a ſtill ſmaller ſize. Theſe, however, 
— together with a pretty large lizard, called the Ivana or Iguana, 


conſtituted the . n of the animal 1 food which the land 
* . e 


© 
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T HE 3 ood: of he. inhabitants; cd frarh weir 
want of induſtry not very abundant," was not altogether ſo ſcanty. 
It conſiſted in Indian corn, yams, potatoes, bananes, &c. plants 
Which were then altogether unknown in Europe, and which have 
never ſince been very much eſteemed in it, or ſuppoſed to yield a 
ſuſtenance. equal to what is drawn. from the common ſorts of 
grain and pulſe, which have been cultivated in this Parr: of the 
world time out of mind. 3j 4.609 7-20 116655 abs 


Tur cotton plant indeed afforded the material of a very im- 
portant manufacture, and was at that time to Europeans un- 
doubtedly the moſt valuable of all the vegetable productions of 
thoſe iſlands. But though in the end of the fifteenth century the 
muſlins and other cotton goods of the Eaſt Indies were much 
eſteemed in every part of Europe, the cotton manufacture itſelf 
was not cultivated in any part of it. Even this production there- 
fore, could not at that time appear in the eyes of Europeans 
to be of very great conſequence. rl Poe 
: FIN DING nothing tiber in ths animale or hin of the | 
newly diſcovered countries, which could juſtify a very. advantageous 
_ © repreſentation of them, Columbus turned his view towards their 

minerals; and in the richneſs of the productions of this third 
kingdom, he flattered himſelf, he had found a full compenſation 
for the inſignificancy of thoſe of the other two. The little 
bits of gold with which the inhabitants ornamented their dreſs, 
and which, he was informed, they frequently found in the rivu- 
lets and torrents that fell from the mountains, were ſufficient to 


ſatisfy 
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fnizfy him that ithaſs mouttait: abounded-- with che richeſt gold "yon 
lon” mne en ere a * FN | — 
n. not only of — bu of "thoſe __ So 1 
an inexhauſtible ſource of real wealth to the crown and kingdom OE 
of Spain. When Columbus, upon his return from his firſt voyage, 55 0 > 
was introduced with & ſost of trinmphal honours to the ſovercigns oy 
of Caſtile: and? Arragom, che prinapal productions of the coun- 
tries which he had diſcovered were carried in ſolemn proceſſion 
before him. The only valuable part of them conſiſted in ſome 
üttle fillets; bracelets, and other ornaments of gold, and in ſome 
bales of cotton. The reſt wert mere objects of vulgar, wonder 
and cuciofity z ſome teods of an extraordinary: fag, ſome. birds af 
a very beautiful plumage, and ſome ſtuſſed ſkins, of the huge 
alligator and manati ; all of which were preceeded by fix or ſeven 
CE 8 
reh to: eb e b en r r | 
$30 1207 Bow To RGA PARSE Sri ahve tY T oy ter 16k 1 9 1 
* ee f the [ſei of |: lambus; 
conncit of Caftile determined to take polieffion of countries 
of which the inhabitants were play .incapable : — 
themſetves. The pious purpoſe ef converting' them to chriſtianity 
fanſtified the injuſtiee of the project. But the hope of finding 
treaſutes of gold there, was the ſole motive which prompted to 
undertake it; and to give this motive the greater weight, it was ; 


oo: 


propoſed by Columbus that the half of all the gold and filver that = 
ſhould be found there ſhbdld belong to alle own.” . This Fro 
Pat was approved df by the council. „* rt. 


As long as the whole ee eee ee 5 
which the firſt adventurers imported into: Europe, was. got by ſo 
vety eaſy a method as the plundering of the defenceleſs natives, 


it was not n 7; difficult to pay eren this heavy tar, But 
Vor. IL. | X when 
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= 590! E When the natives were once fairly ſtript of all that they had, 


V. 
n I} 


which; in St. Domingo, and in all the other countries diſcovered 


by Columbus, was done completly in ſix or eight years, and 


| when in order to find more it had become neceſſary to dig for 


it in the mines, there was no longer any poſſibility of paying 


7G this tax. The rigorous exaction of it, accordingly, firſt occa- 


ſioned, it is ſaid, the total abandoning: of the mines of St. Do- 
mingo, which have never been wrought ſince; It was ſoon re- 


duced therefore to a third; then to a fifth; afterwards to a-tenth; 


41 * 
.. * 


and at laſt to a twentieth part of the groſs produce of the gold 


mines. The tax upon ſilver, indeed, ſtill continues to be a fifth 


of the groſs produce. But the firſt adventurers do not appear to 
have been much intereſted about ſilver. . leſs e N 


0 


gold emed 72 9 of theie W. enge eee eee 194 8 
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ALI thi other? e ee Gs the ane in * new ud 
r to thoſe of Columbus, ſeem to have been prompted by 
the ſame motive. It was the ſacred thirſt of gold that carried 


Oieda, Nicueſta, and Vaſco N ugnes de Balboa, to the iſthmus of 


Parien, that carried Cortez to Mexico, and Almagro and Piz - 
-Zarro to Chili and Peru. When thoſe: adventurers arrived upon 
any unknown coaſt, their firſt enquiry was always if there was 
any gold to be found there; and according to the information 
which they received concerning this particular, they determined 
either to quit the country: or to ſettle: in it. . 


Or all thoſe boi Bets and uncertain projects, 8 1 
bring bankruptcy upon the greater part of the people who 
engage in them, there is none perhaps more perfectly ruin= 
ous than the ſearch after new ſilver and gold mines. It is perhaps 


the moſt diſadvantageous lottery in the world, or the one in which 


the gain of thoſe who draw the prizes bears the leaſt proportion 
to the loſs. of thoſe who draw the blanks: for though the prizes 
are 


are, few ah the. neee neee | 


the whole; fortune of a very, rich man,. Projects, of mining, in- 

ſtead of replacing the capital employed in them, te together with, 
the ordinary profits of, ſtock, commonly abſorb. both capital and 
profit, They are the 


a, -prudept. law:giver, Who; deſired to increaſe, the. capital of his 
nation, would leaſt chuſe to give any extraordinary encou 


«of x , 
6 OE 


than what would go to them of its own accord. Such! in rea ity 


is the abſurd confidence which almoſt, a an men have in heir own; 


good fortune, that wherever there is the leaſt probability of fuer, 


arch as Sade tun ebe in apt to,,go P them. of ee 
accord. 3 
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3 — the eee of fober _ er pre gy con- 


cerning ſuch projects has always, been extreamly unfavourable, 


that of human avidity has commonly been quite otherwiſe. The 


ſame paſſion which has ſuggeſted to ſo many people the abſurd- 
idea of the-philoſopher's ſtone, has ſuggeſted to others the equally. 


abſurd one of immenſe rich mines of gold and ſilver. They: did | 
not conſider that the value of thoſe metals has, in all: ages and 


nations, ariſen chiefly from their ſcarcity, and that their ſcarcity! 
has ariſen from the very ſmall quantities of them which nature 
has any where depoſited in one place, from the hard and intract- 
able ſubſtances with which ſhe has almoſt every where ſurrounded 
thoſe ſmall quantities, and - conſequently from the labour and ex- 
pence which are every where neceſſary in order to penetfate to 


and get at them. They flattered themſelves that veins of thoſe 
e and as abundant 
Ay found of lead, or copper} or tin, 


metals might in many places be found as lat 
as thoſe which are comme 


or iron. The dream of Sir: Walter Raleigh concerning ehe golden 
va and e of e may ſatisfy us n even wiſe men 
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ojects, ther efore, to which of all others 
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ment, or to turn towards them a greater ſhare of that capital 
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0 | BOOK. are not always exempt from ſuch — detefivns: | 
GD hundred years after the death of that great man, the jeſuit Oumila 


_ fer mines are at prefent known which are ſuppoſed to be wortit 
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More Wär 4 


was ſtill convinced of the reality'of chat wonderferl eountry, and 


expreſſed with great warmth,” arid 1 dare to ſuy, with great ſin- 


cerity, how happy he ſhould be to carry the light of the goſpel 


to a people who could an Wan u n ' of en 


W 
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the working. The quantities of thoſe metals which the firſt ad- 
venturers are faid to have found there, had probably been very 
much magnified, as well as the fertility of the mines which were 
wrought immediately after the firſt diſcovery. What thoſe adven- 


turers were reported to have found, however, was ſufficient to 


enflame the avidity of all their countrymen. Every Spaniard-who: 
ſailed to America expected to find an Eldorado. Fortune too did 
upon this what ſhe has done upon very few other occaſions, She 
realized in ſome meaſure the extravagant hopes of her votaries, 


and in the diſcovery and conqueſt of Mexico and Peru (of which 


the one happened about thirty, the other about forty years after 


the firſt expedition of Columbus) ſhe: preſented them with ſome» 


2 not view th 1 that pe oat the ener ne * 


* PROJECT: :iof commerce. to the. Eaft Indies, 6 gave 
occaſion to the firſt diſcovery of the Weſt. - A project of con- 
queſt. gave occaſion to all the eftabliſhments of the Spaniards in 
thoſe newly diſcovered countries. The motive which excited them 


to this conqueſt was a project of gold and ſilver mines 3 and a 


courſe of accidents, which no human wiſdom could foreſee, ren - 


dered this preject much more ſucceſsful than the mn had 


„ for expecting 2 „ % gail 
3 Tur 


e tet «dp ae wats An who. e Av. 
es e ate Gon he America, were animated by the — 


like chimerical views ; but they were net-equally ſucceſeful; Itwas 
more:than-a hundred years after the firſt ſettlement of the Brazils, 
before any {ilver, gold, or diamond mines wire ene there. | 


America, however, offered a fifth of all the gold and ſilver which 
ſhould be found there, to the king as a motive for granting them 
their patents. In the patents to Sir Walter Raleigh, to the Lon- 


don and Plymouth companies, to the council of Plymouth, e. 
this fifth was accordingly reſerved to the crown. To the expecta- 
tion of finding gold and filver mines, thoſe firſt ſettlers too. joined 


ſt Indies Ther 


| that of diſcovering a north welt paſſage. em Eat 
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of a waſte country, or of one ſo thinly inhabited, that the 


natives caſidy give place to the new ſettlers, advances more te 
to wealth and greatneſs e human £ 


Tux dilloniſts/ carry: opt with them « knowledge of agriculture 
avon uſeful arts, ſuperior to what- can grow up of its own 
accord in the courſe of many centuries among ſavage and hat 
nations. They carry out with then too the habit of ſubordination, | 


ſome notion of the regular government which takes place in their 


own country, of the ſyſtem. of laws, which: ſupport it, and of a re- 
gular adminiſtration. of jnſtice; and they naturally aſtabliſn ſome- 


thing of the ſame kind in the new ſettlement. ' But among ſavage 
: a 


ever yet been diſcovered ; at leaſt none des e ee le 
wo be worth the working. The firft Engliſh ſettlers in Nortii 
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BO O K and barbarous nations, the natural progreſs of law and govern- 
went is ſtill lower than the natural progreſs of arts, after law and 
government have been ſo. far eſtabliſhed, as is neceſſary for their pro- 
tection. Every coloniſt gets more land than he can poſſibly cul- 
tivate. He has no rent, and ſcarce any taxes to pay. No landlord 
ſnares with him in its produce, and the ſhare of the ſovereign. 1s 
commonly but a trifle. He has every motive to render as great as 
poſſible a produce, which is thus to be almoſt entirely his own. 
But his land is commonly fo extenſive, that with all his own in- 
duſtry, and with all the induſtry of other people whom he can get 
to employ,. he can ſeldom make it produce the tenth part of what 
it is capable cf producing. He is eager, therefore, to collect la- 
bourers from all quarters, and to reward them with the moſt liberal 
wages. But thoſe liberal wages, joined to the Plenty and cheap- 
neſs: of land, ſoon make thoſe labourers leave him in order to be- 
come landlords themſelves, and to reward, with equal liberality, 
other labourers, who ſoon leave them for the ſame reaſon that they 
left their firſt maſter. The liberal reward of labour encourages 
marriage. The children during the tender years of infancy are 
well fed and properly taken care of, and when they are grown up. 
the value of their labour greatly over-pays their maintenance. 
When arrived at maturity, the high price of labour, and the low 
price of land, enable them to eſtabliſh themſelves 1 in the ſame man- 
ner as their fathers did before he'd , e 


Ix other countrles; rent and profit eat up wages, and the two 
ſuperior orders of people oppreſs the inferior one. But in new co- 
lonies, the intereſt of the two ſuperior orders o obliges them to treat 
the inferior one with more generoſity and humanity ; at leaſt, where 
that inferior one is not in a ſtate of ſlavery. Waſte lands, of the 
greateſt natural fertility, are to be had for a trifle. The increaſe of 
revenue which ay pro aan Whob is Uvays the undertaker. ex- 
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| pedts from their improvement; conſtitutes his profit; ; RS in theſe Go HAP. 
circumſtances is commonly very great.” But this great'profit cannot 
be made without employing the labour of other. people in clearing 
and cultivating the land; and the diſproportion between the great by 475 
extent of the land and the ſmall number of the people; Which com: 
monly takes place in new colonies; makes it difficult for him to get "Eg 
this labour. He does not, therefore, diſpute about Wages, but He. 3 
: willing to employ labour at any price. The high wages of labour „ 1 
encourage population. The cheapneſs and plenty of Sood land „„ 1 
encourage improvement, and enable the proprietor to pay thoſe high | _ 1 | 
wages.. In thoſe wages conſiſts almoſt the whole price of the land; 
and though they are high, conſidered às the "wages of labour, they 
are low, conſidered asthe price of what is ſo very valuable. vitae 
encourages the progreſs of population and PIO Fees encou- 
| bak that of real wealth N h Reo 5 5755 e 
1 1 &; ME "of the. antient Greek l mid Z | 1, 
wealth and greatneſs, ſeems accordingly to have been very- — 4/6 ns 
In the courſe of a century or two, ſeveral of them appear to have - 4 
 rivalled and even to have ſurpaſſed their mother cities. Syracuſe HUTT 
and Aggrigentum in Sicily, Tarentum and Locri in Italy, Ephe- 
ſus and Miletus in leſſer Aſia, appear by all accounts to have been, 
at leaſt, equal to any. of the cities of antient Greece. Though po- 
ſterior in their eſtabliſhment, yet all the arts of refinement,” philo- 
ſophy, poetry, and eloquence, ſeem tohave been cultivated as early, 
and to have been improved as highly 1 in them, as in any part of the 
mother country. The ſchools of the two oldeſt Greek Philoſo- 
phers, thoſe of Thales and Pythagoras, were eſtabliſhed, it is re- 
markable, not in antient Greece, but the one in an Aſiatick, the 
other in an Italian colony. All thoſe colonies had eſtabli H ed them- 
ſelves in countries inhabited by ſavage and barbarous nations, Who 
eaſily gave place to the new ſettlers. They had plenty of good land, 
and as they were altogether independent of the mother city, they 
| 1 | were: 
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gps were at hberty to manage their own airy inthe n tht u 


\ ry judged was s moſt ſuitable to | thai own et 
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Tus hiſtory of the Roman * 17 no means 10 bail. 
liant. Some of them indeed, ſuch as Florence, have in the 


- courſe of many ages, and after the fall of the mother city, grown 


up to be conſiderable ſtates. But the progreſs of no one of them 


ſeems ever to have been very rapid. They were all eſtabliſhed in 
conquered provinces, which in moſt caſes had been fully inhabited 


before. The quantity of land afligned to each colonift was ſeldom 


very conſiderable, and as the colony was not independen b, they were 


not always at liberty to manage their own affairs in the way thas 


they judges: was moſt ſuitable to | hows own intereſt, 


IN the os of good land, the European lens eſtabliſhed in 
America and the Weſt-Indies reſemble, and even greatly ſurpaſs 


thoſe of anſient Greece. In their dependency upon the mother ſtate, 
they reſemble thoſe of antient Rome; but their great diſtance from 


Europe has in all of them alleviated more or leis the effects of this 
dependency. Their ſituation has placed them leſs in the view and 


leſs in the power of their mother country. In purſuing their in- 


tereſt their own way, their conduct has, upon many oceaſions, 


been over · looked, either becauſe not known or not underſtood in 


Europe; and upon ſome occaſions it has been fairly ſuffered 


and ſubmitted to, becauſe their diſtance rendered it difficult to 
reſtrain it. Even the violent and arbitrary government of Spain 


has, upon many occaſions, been obliged to recall or ſoften the 


orders which had been giren for the government of its colonies, for 


fear of a general inſurrection. The . progrefs of all the European 


colonies 1 in wealth, population and ape ovement, has accorditighy 150 
been very great. 


Treg 
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Tur eromh of Spain, by its ſhate of the gold and flyer derived 
ce; revenue from. its coldriies, from the momertt of their fidſt eftas woyames 


bliſhment, It was a revenue 00, of a nature to exeite in human 
ations of ſtill greater riches, 
The Spaniſh calonies, therefore, from the moment of their firſt eſta - 


avidity the moſt extravagant expe 


bliſhment, attracted very much the attention of their mother coun- 
try; while thoſe of the other European nations were for a long 
time in a great 'meafare' neglectec The former did not, perhaps. 
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thrive the better in conſoquence of this attention; nor the latter the 


worſe in conſtquence of this negloct. In proportion to the extent 
of the country which they in ſome menſure poſſeſs, the Spaniſh co 
lonies are conſidered as leſs populous and thriving than thoſe of 
almoſt any other Enropean nation. The progreſs even of the Spas 
niſh colonies, however, in population and improvement, has cer - 
tainly been very rapid and very grent. The city of Lina, founded 
ſince the conqueſt, is fepreſented 5 U as containing fifty 
thouſand inhabitants near thirty years ago. Quito, which had 


been but; a miſerable hanilet of Indilms, ig vepreſen tec by the fame 


author as in his time equally populbus. Gemelli Carreri, à pres 


tended: traveller, it is {aid; indeed, but wb ſtems every where 


to have written upon extreme good information, repreſeits tlie city 


of Mexico as containing a hundred thouſand inhabitants; 4 num 
ber which, in ſpite of all che exaggerations of the Spaniſn writers; 


is, probably, more than five times greater than what it contained 
in the time of Montezuma, Theſt numbers exceed greatly thoſe of 
Bofton, New Vork and Phitadelphia, the three great 


eſt cities of the 


Engliſhcolonies: Before the conqueſt of the Spaniards chere were | 


7 


no-cattle fi for draugkt, either in Mexico: 
their only beaſf of burden, and its ftrength' 
good deal iufefor to that of a common aſs. 


had no ceined money, nor any eſtabliſhed inſtrument of commerce 
of any kind. Their commerce was cabried on by barter, * 
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r Peru. The lata was 
ems to have Been a 
The plough vas un- 
known among them. They were ignorant: of the aſe of iron. They b 
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B © H K of wooden ſpade: was their principal inſtrument of agriculture. 


sharp ſtones ſerved them for knives and hatchets to cut with; fiſh 


bones and the hard ſinews of certain animals ſerved: them for nee- 
dles to ſew with; and theſe ſeem to have been their principal inſtru- 


ments of trade. In this ſtate of things, it ſeems impoſſible, that 


either of thoſe empires could have been ſo much improved or ſo well 
cultivated as at preſent, when they are plentifully furniſhed with 


all ſorts of European cattle, and when the uſe of iron, of the plougli, 


and of many of the arts of Europe, has been introduced among 
them. But the populouſneſs of every country muſt be in propor- 
tion to the degree of its improvement and cultivation. In ſpite of 
the cruel deſtruction of the natives which followed the conqueſt, 
theſe two great empires are, probably, more populous now than 

they ever were before, and the people are ſurely very different; 
for we muſt acknowledge, I apprehend, that the r creoles are 


ni many _ ee to the antient . 


4 
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h the ſritlements of td i Spaniards that of the Portugueze 
in Brazil 1s the oldeſt of any European nation in America. But as 
for a long time after the firſt diſcovery, neither gold nor filver mines 
were found in it, and as it afforded, upon that account, little or 
no revenue to the crown, it was for a long time in a great meaſure 


neglected; and during this ſtate of neglect, it grew up to be a great 


and powerful colony. While Portugal was under the dominion of 
Spain, Brazil was attacked by the Dutch, who got poſſeſſion of 


| ſeven of the fourteen provinces into which it is divided. They 


expected ſoon to conquer the other ſeven, when Portugal recovered 


its independency by the elevation of the family of Braganza to the 
throne. The Dutch then, as enemies to the Spaniards, became 
friends to the Portugueze, who were likewiſe the enemies of the 
Spaniards. They agreed, therefore, to leave that part of Brazil, 


which they had not conquered, to the king of Portugal, who agreed 
to leave that part which they had conquered to mem, as à matter 


3 not 
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not —_ diſputing about with ſuch good allies. But the Dutch 10 H TAP. 


gove rament ſoon began to oppreſs the Portugueze coloniſts, who, 
inſtead of amuſing themſelves with complaints, took arms againſt 
their new maſters, and by their own valour and reſolution, with the 
connivance indeed, but without any avowed aſſiſtance from the 
mother country, drove them out of Brazil. The Dutch, therefore» 
finding it impoſſible to keep any part of the country to themſelves, 
were contented that it ſhould be entirely, reſtored to the crown- of 
Portugal. In this colony there are ſaid to be more than ſix hun- 
dred thouſand people, either Portugueze or deſcended from Portu- 
gueze, creoles, mulattoes, and a mixed race between Portugueze and 

Brazilians. No one colony! in America f is ſuppoſed to contain ſo 
great a number of people of European extraiion., 


#- 4 


 Towanps the end of the fifteenth, and during the greater part of 
powers upon. p/n ocean ; for though, the, commerce of Venice. ex- 
tended to every part of Europe, its fleets had ſcarce « ever ſailed be- 
yond the Mediterranean. The $ paniards, i in virtue, of the firſt 
diſcovery, claimed all America as their own; and though they 
could not hinder ſo great a naval power as that of Portugal from | ſet- 
tling in Brazil, ſuch was, at that time, the terror of their name, 
that the greater part of the other nations of Europe were afraid to 
eſtabliſn themſelves in any other part of that great continent. The 
French, who attempted to ſettle in Florida, were all murdered. by 
che Spaniards. But the declenſion of the naval power of this latter 
nation, in conſequence of the defeat or miſcarriage of, what they 
called their Invincible Armada, Which happened towards the end of 
the ſixteenth century, put it out of their power to obſtruct. any lon- 
ger the ſettlements of the other European nations. In the courſe 
of the ſeventeenth century, therefore, the Engliſh, French, Dutch, 
Danes and Swedes, all the great nations who had any ports upon 
the deen. attempted to make ſome ſettlements in the new. world. Cs 
| Y 2 Tur 
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an excluſive company, which had the ſole right, both of purchaſing 


company, and ſince that time the . of n CORE has 


Indies, were originally put under the government of an excluſive 
company. The progreſs of ſome of them, therefore, though it 
has been conſiderable, in compariſon with that of almoſt any coun- 


ſtill inferior to the greater part of the ſugar colonies of the other 
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Tut Bwedes eſtabliſhed themſelves in New Jerſey ; and the number 
of Swedifh families fill to be found there, ſufficiently demonſtrates 


that this rolony was very lkely to proſper, had it been protected 


by the thother country. But being neglected by Sweden, it was ſoon 
ſwallowed up by the Dutch colony of New Vork, which again = 
1674, fell under the dorhinion of the pon area 


Tar Anal iſtands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz are the only 
countries in the new world that have ever been poſſeſſed by the 
Danes. Theſe little ſettlements too were under the government of 


the ſurplus produce of the colonifts, and of ſupplying them with 


ſuch goods of other countries as they wanted, and which, therefore, 
both in its purchaſes and ſales, had not only the power of oppreſſing 


them, but the greateſt temptation to do ſo. The government of an 
excluſive company of merchants is, perhaps, the worſt of all govern- 
ments for any country whatever. Tt was not, however, able to 
ſtop altogether the progreſs of theſe colonies, though it rendered it 
more ſlow and languid. The late king of Denmark diſſolved this 


been 1 great. 


Tur Dutch eee in the Weſt, a8 wall as thoſe in the Eaſt 


try that has been long peopled and eſtabliſhed, has been languid 
and flow in compariſon with that of the greater part of new 
colonies. The colony of Surinam „though very conſiderable, is 


European nations. The colony of Nova Belgia, now divided 
into the two provinces of New York and New Jerſey, would pro- 
bably have ſoon become con — too, even though it had re- 

mained 
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—— under the government of the Dutch. 
cheapneſs of good land are ſuch powerful — —— rw 
the very worlt government is ſcarce capable of checking e 15 

e efficacy of their operation. The great diſtance too from the 
mother country would enable the cdloniſts to evade more or leſs by 
ſmuggling the monopoly which the company enjoyed agamit them. 
At preſent the company allows all Dutch ſhips to trade to Surinam 

upon paying two and a half per cent. upon the value of their cargo 
for a licence; and only reſerves to itſęlf excluſively the direct trade 
from Africa to America, which conſiſts almoſt entirely in the ſlave 
trade. This relaxation in the excluſive privileges of the company, 
is probably the principal cauſe of that degree of proſperity which 
that colony at preſent enjoys. Curagoa and Euſtatia, the two 
principal iſlands belonging to the Dutch, are free ports open to 
the ſhips of all nations; and this freedom, in the midſt of better 
colonies whoſe ports are open to thoſe of one nation only, has 
been * great cauſe of the e of thoſe two barren illands. 


| Tus 8 0 « Een was, bak the | greater part tof 
the laſt century, and -ſome part of the preſent, under the govern- 
ment of an excluſive company. Under ſo unfavonrable an admi- 
niſtration its progreſs was neceſſarily very flow in compariſon with 
that of other new colonies; but it became much more rapid when 
this company was diſſolved after the fall of what is called the Miſſiſñpi 
ſcheme. When the Engliſh got poſſeſſion of this country, they found 
in it near double the number of inhabitants which father Char- 
levoix had affigned to it between twenty and thirty years before. 
That jeſuit had travelled over the whole country, and had no in- 
es to W creek it a8 os anne than it ber was. 


"The Prench Moy" of St. es was eſtabliſhed Ws pirates | 
and f. ree-booters, who, for a long time, neither required the pro- 
g f 1 | tection, | 
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B O OR e nor acknowledged the authority of France; and when the 
\ 3 race of banditti became ſo far citizens as to acknowledge this au- 
thority, it was for a long time neceſſary to exerciſe it with very 
great gentleneſs. During this period the population and improve- 
ment of this colony encreaſed very faſt. Even the oppreſſion of 
the excluſive company to which it was for ſome time ſubjected, with 
all the other colonies of France, though it no doubt retarded, had 
not been able to ſtop its progreſs altogether. The courſe of its 
proſperity returned as. ſoon as it was relieved from that oppreſſion. 
It is now the moſt important of the ſugar colonies of the Weſt 
Indies, and its produce is ſaid to be greater than that of all the 
; Engliſh. ſugar. colonies put together. The other ſugar colonies of 
France are in general all very thriving. 


Bur there are no colonies of which the progreſs has been more 
rapid than that of the Engliſh in North America. 


PLEN TV of good land, and liberty to manage their own affairs 
their on way, ſeem to be the two great cauſes of the Proſperity 
of all new colonies. 


ith In the TIS of PE the Engliſh colonies of North Ame- 
rica, though, no doubt, very abundantly provided, are, however, in- 
ferior to thoſe of the Spaniards and Portugueze, and not ſuperior to 
| ſome of thoſe poſſeſſed by the French before the late war. But the 
. political inſtitutions of the Engliſh colonies have been more favour- 
able to the improvement and cultivation of this land, than thoſe 
of any of the other three nations, - 
FixsT, the engroſſing of uncultivated land, though it has by no 
means been prevented altogether, has been more reſtrained in the 
n colonies than in any other. The colony law which im- 


poſes 
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poſes upon every Proptietor the 'dbligution of improving and n 0 2 * 
vating, within a limited time, a certain proportion of his lands, and 
which, in caſe of failure, declares thoſe neglected lands grantable 
to any other perſon; though it has not, Fm been is 1 | 
exec ated; _ As had _ effect. 


65 2 


wb ; or 


| j ee DLY,. in ee provide is no nine af. primogeniture, | 
ani lands, like moveables, are divided equally. among all the chil= 1 8 
dren of the family. In three of the provinces of New. England | 
the oldeſt has only a double ſhare, as in the Moſaical law. Though 
in thoſe provinces, therefore, too great a quantity of land ſhould 
ſometimes be engroſſed by a particular individual, it is likely, in 
the courſe of a generation or two, to be ſufficiently divided again. 
In the other Engliſh colonies, indeed, the right of primogeniture 
takes place, as in the law of England. But in all the Engliſh co- 
ponies the tenure of their lands, which are all held by free ſocage, 
facilitates alienation, and the grantee of any extenſive tract of 
land generally finds it for his intereſt to- alienate, as faſt as he 
can, the greater part of it, reſerving only a ſmall quit- rent. In the 
Spaniſh and Portugueze colonies, what is called the right of Mayo- 
razzo * takes place in the ſueceſſion of all thoſe great eſtates to 
which any title of honour is annexed. Such eſtates go all to one 
perſon, and are in effect entailed and unalienable. The French 
colonies, indeed, are ſubject to the cuſtom of Paris, which, in the 
inheritance of land, is much more favourable to the younger chil- 
dren than the law of England. But, in the French colonies, if 
any part of an eſtate, held by the noble tenure of ehivalry and 
homage, is alienated, it is, for a limited time, ſubject to the right of 
redemption, either by the heir of the ſuperior or by the heir of 
the family; and all the largeſt eſtates of the country are held by 
ſuch noble tenures, which neceſſarily embarraſs; alienation. i Bur, 
ma new colony, a great n e eſtate is likely, to be much 
more 
# Jus ee 7 375 
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BOOK mate Giinkle dividad by alienation than by ſuceeſſion. The 
ng. however, of uncultivated land, it has already been — 
is the greateſt obſtruction. to its improvement and cultivation; and 
the labour that is employed in the improvement and cultivation of 
land, affords the greateſt and moſt valuable produce to the fociety. 
| Its produce, in this caſe, pays not only its own wages, and the 
3 . profit of the ſtoek which employs it, but the rent of the land too 
upon which it is employed. The labour of the Englifly coloniſts, 
therefore, being more employed in the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of land, is likely to afford a greater and more valuable pro- 
duce than that of any of the other three nations, which, by the 


n of land, is more or leſs diverted towards other * 


THIRDLY, the bogs of the men coloniſts i is not only likely to 
afford a greater and more valuable produce, but, in conſequence of 
the moderation of their taxes, a greater proportion of this produce 
belongs to themſelves, which they may ſtore up and employ in put- 
ting into motion a ſtill greater quantity of labour. The Engliſh 
coloniſts have never yet contributed any thing towards the defence 
of the mother country, or towards the ſupport of its civil govern- 
ment. They themſelves, on the contrary, have hitherto been de- 
fended almoſt entirely at the expence of the mother country. But 
the expence of fleets and armies is out of all proportion greater than 
the neceſſary expence of civil government. The expenee of their 
own civil government has always been very moderate. It has gene- 
rally been confined: to what was neceſſary for paying competent 
falaries to the governor, to the judyes, and to ſome other officers of 
police, and for maintaining a few of the: moſt uſeful publick 
works. The expence of the civil eſtabliſhment of Maſſachuſets 
Bay, before the commencement of the preſent diſturbances, uſed to 
be but about x8,0001. a year. That of New Hampfhire and 

| Rhode 
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Rhode Iſland 3,800 esch. That of Cann: That 
of New Vork and Fenſilvania 4, 5001. zach; - That of New erſey 
1-200]. ; That of Virginia and South Carolina go each. The. 
civil een eee Nova doe a eee ſapported 


Wasen be ut e th year! All the Ame | 
civil eſtabliſhments in North America, .m#hott;: excluſive of thoſe: 
of Maryland and North Carolina, of which no exact arcount has 
been got, did not, before the eommencement of the preſent diſtur- 
bances, coſt the inhabitants above 6447061. a year an ever me- 
morable example at how ſmall an expence three millions of people 
may not only be governed, but well governed. The moſt impars- 
tant part of the expence of government, indeed, that of defence 
and protection, has conſtantly fallen upon the mother country. 
The ceremonial. too of the civil government in the colonies, upon 
the reception of a nem governor, upon the opening of a new 
| aſſembly, &c. though ſufficiently decent, is not accompanied with. 
any expenſive pomp or parade. Their ecclefiaſtical government is» 
conducted upon a plan equally frugal. Tithes are unknown among 
them; and their clergy, Who are far from being numerous, are 
maintained either by moderate ſtipends, or by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the people. The power of Spain and Portugal, on the 
contrary, derives ſome fupport | from the taxes levied upon their colo- - 
nies. France, . indeed, has never drawn any conſiderable reven a 0 5 
from its colonies, the taxes which it levies: upon them being gene⸗ 
rally ſpent among them. But the colony government of all theſe | 
three nations. is conducted upon a much more expenſive plan, and i 1s: 
accompanied with a much more. expenſive ceremonial, | The ſums : 
ſpent upon the reception of a new viceroy - of Peru, for example, | 
have frequently. been enormous. Such ceremonials are not on ly- 
real taxes paid by the rich coloniſts upon thoſe particular occaſions, 
ST „ 2 but 
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BOC Oo * lt they ſerve to introduce among them the habit of vanity ad | 
f — — expence upon all other occaſions. They are not only very grievous 


the ſame kind ſtill more grievous; the ruinous taxes of private 


with a numerous race of mendicant friars, whoſe beggary being 


commerce of its colonies, and, upon that account, has prohibited 


hibited them from importing European goods from any foreign 


| nies to an excluſive company, of whom the coloniſts were obliged 


was the intereſt of the company, therefore, not only to ſel] the for- 
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occaſional taxes, but they contribute to eſtabliſh perpetual taxes of 


laxury and extravagance, In the colonies of all thoſe three nations 
too the eccleſiaſtical government is extremely oppreſſive. Tithes 
take place in all of them, and are levied with the utmoſt rigour in 
thoſe of Spain and Portugal. All of them beſides are oppreſſed 


not only licenſed, but conſecrated by religion, is a moſt grievous 
tax upon the poor people, who are moſt carefully taught that it is 


a duty to give, and a very great ſin to refuſe them their charity. 


Over and above all this the n are, in 1 all of them, the greateſt 
engroſſers of land. 


Foun rn LY, in the diſpoſal of their ſurplus produce, or of what 
is over and above their own conſumption, the Engliſh colonies have 
been more favoured, and have been allowed a more extenſive mar- 
ket than thoſe of any other European nation. Every European 
nation has endeavoured more or leſs to monopolize to itſelf the 


the ſhips of foreign nations from trading to them, and has pro- 


nation. But the manner in which this monopoly has been exerciſed 
an different nations has been very different, 


| Some nations have given up the whole commerce of their colo- 


to buy all ſuch European goods as they wanted, and to whom they 
were obliged to ſell the whole of their own ſurplus produce. It 


mer as dear, and to buy the latter as cheap as poſlible, but to buy 
no 
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vo more of the latter, even at this. low price, than what they 


could diſpoſe of for a very high price in Europe. 1 was their 


intereſt, not only to degrade in all caſes the value of the ſurplus 
produce of the colony, but in many caſes to diſcourage | and keep 


HA. 
0 was 


a 


down the natural increaſe of its quantity. Of all the expedients 


that can well be contrived to ſtunt the natural growth of a new 


colony, that of an excluſive company is undoubtedly the moſt: 
effectual. This, however, has been the policy of. Holland, though 
their company in. the courſe of the. preſent Cs ae given 


9 


too was the policy. of Denmark till the. reign of the lats king, 
It: has occaſionally been. the policy of France, and of late, ſince 


1755, after it had been abandoned by all other nations, on at» | 


count of its abſurdity, it has become the policy of Portugal with, 


regard at leaſt to two of the Finne See NE Brazil, Fer- 
numbuco and: Marannon. WARS 


G nations, eln - eſtablifing'a an 7 company, 
have confined the whole commerce of their. colonies to a parti 


eular port of the mother country, from whence no ſhip was 
allowed to ſail; but either in a fleet and at a particular ſeaſon, or, 


caſes was very well paid for; This policy opened; indeed; the: 


trade of the colbnies to all the natives of the mother country,. 


provided they traded from the proper port, at the proper ſeaſon: 


and in the proper veſſels. But as all the different merchants; who, 


joined their ſtocks: in order to fit: out thoſe licenſed" veſſels, would: 
find it for their intereſt to act in concert, the trade” which was 
carried on in this manner would neceſſarily be conducted very; 
nearly upon the ſame principles as that of an exclufive company; 


The profit of * thoſe merchants would be almoſt equally exorbi-- 


tant and: oppreſſive. 1 The TWINS: e de in e and: 
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if ſingle, in conſequence of a particular licence, which in moſt 
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'B 995 x would be obliged both to buy very dear, and to ſell very cheap. This, 
== however, has always been the policy of Spain, and the price of 
all European goods, accordingly, is ſaid to be enormous in the 
| Spaniſh Weft Indies. At Quito, we are told by Ulloa, a pound 
of iron ſells for about four and fixpence, and a pound of ſteel for 
IP about ſix and nine-pence ſterling. But it is chiefly in order to 
purchaſe European goods, that the colomes part with their own 
produce. The more, therefore, they pay for the one, the leſs 
tdey really get for the other, and the dearneſs of the one is the 
A | fame thing with the cheapneſs of the other. The policy of Por- 
3 cugal is in this reſpect the ſame as that of Spain, with regard to 
1 all its colonies, except Fernambuco and Marannon, and with 
n to theſe it has ately adopted a ill worſe. 1 


1 Or: HER nations heave the tr ade of their. colonies free to all 
their ſubjects who may carry it on from all the different ports of 
the mother country, and who have occaſion for no other licence 
than the common diſpatches of the cuſtomhouſe. In this caſe 
the number and diſperſed ſituation of the different traders ren- 
| ders it impoſſible for them to enter into any general combination, 
and their competition is ſuſficient to hinder, them from making 
very exorbitant profits, Under ſo liberal a policy the colonies 
are enabled both to ſell. their own produce and to buy the goods of 
Europe at a reaſonable price. But ſince the diſſolution of the 
Plymouth company. when our colonies. were but in their 1 in- 
Fancy, this. Has always been the poliey of England. It has ge- 
nerally too bean that of France, and.it has been uniformly. ſo ſince 
the diſſolution of what, in England, is commonly called their Miſſi- 
ſippi company. The. profits of the trade therefore which France 
and En gland carry on with their colonies, though no doubt 
ſomewhat. higher, than if the competition was free to all other 
nations, are, however, bo no means exorbitant ; 3 and the price of 
European goods accordingly is not extravagantly high in the 
greater part of the colonies of either of thoſe nations. 5 
N_ 
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I the erportatlon ir their own ſörplus produts too it 18 0 
with regarc t to Certain Un x dd that the c colonies 'of Great Bri- 
tain are confined to the m 1 arket. f + b. Wee r coun itry. „ "Theſe + 
commodities having b been enum 290 erated in the Act of navigation ion aid 
in ſome other ſubſequent acts, have upon py account been called = 
enumerated. pl ee 0 FF e called non 8 . enumerated 
and t y | be exporte ed direct other countries, provided 3 It is in 
Bri 93 or Plantation it o Fit the owners an "thre - fourth 
of tlie mariners are Britiſh ſubzects. i W 5p pri 
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. AM on ; the non-enumerated commaſiica. are { ;the,molt 
important pr prod 


oductions of America and the, licks 91 5 f 
all forts, lumber, Alt proviſions, fiſh, ; ſugar, and 
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Gran i maturity the fr and "priticipat” olject of - 
ture of all new co Ones. "By allowing them a very Ai five 
market for it, the law encourages ther tb Extend” this culture 


much beyond the ediifinmption E 4 thinity jnhabited” country, 
and tfius to provide beforehand an HP Ao for A con- 
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dh . Tune or no value, the experice 75 clearing the 
ground is the principal's obltacle to improvement. . By allowing 
the colbnies a very extenſtye market for | their bomber, the law 
endeavours to facilitate . d 175 raifi ing the price of n 
commodity: which would otherwiſe be of tlg value, and thereby 
enabling them to male n ON | what N * 
meer expence. 4 8455 


Iva country nenller ! ws FMT alta bade 
natiira 4 'muſtiply'beybnd the confilmption” of the nee ts, 
aug ae often 2 rue deccunt on nale or no 10 value. But it is 


neceſſary, 


& «© 


date OK necedſiry it has: already. been ſhewn, that the price of cattle ſhould 
— bear a certain proportion to that of corn before the greater part 


market, the law endeavours to raiſe the value of a commodity i of 
Which the high price is ſo very eſſential to improvement. The 


bances, one of the moſt i important, 
whale-fiſnery which, notwithſtanding an extravagant bounty, is in 
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of the lands of any country can be improved. By allowing to 
American cattle, in all ſhapes, dead and alive, a very extenſive 


good effects of this liberty, however, muſt be ſomewhat diminiſh- 
ed by the 4th of George III. c. 15. which puts hides and ſkins 
among the enumerated commodities, and thereby tends to reduce. 8 
the value of American cattle. 


To increaſe the ſhipping and naval power of Great Britain, by 
the extenſion of the fiſheries of our colonies, is an obj ect which the 
legiſlature ſeems to have had almoſt conftantly in view. Thoſe 
fiſheries, upon this account, have had all the encouragement which 


freedom can give them, and they have flouriſhed accordingly. The 


New-England fiſhery in. particular was, before the late diſtur- 
perhaps, i in the world. The 


Great Britain carried on to ſo little purpoſe, that in the opinion of 


many people (which I do not, however, pretend to. warrant). the 


whole produce does not much exceed the value of the bounties 
which are. annually paid far it, is in. New. England. carried, on 
without any bounty to a very great extent. Fiſh is one of the 


principal articles with which the North Americans trade to Pain, 
Portugal a ang. the Mediterranean... Ni | 


SUGAR was originally an enumerated” commodity which could be- 
exported. only to Great Britain. But in 1 731, upon a repreſenta- 


tion of the ſugar planters, its exportation was permitted to all parts 
of the world. The reſtrictions, however, with which this liberty: 


was granted, joined to the high. price of ſugar i in. Great Britain, 
have rend ered 1 it, in a great meaſure, ineffectual. Great Britain. 
9 and. 
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and 1 her colonies; ſtill continue to be almoſt the ſole” market for 
the ſugar produced in the Britiſh plantations. ' Their confumptil 

increaſes ſo faſt that, though in conſequence of the increaſing im- 
provement of Jamaica as well as of the ce ded iſlands; the importation ; RO RG 1 
of ſugar has increaſed very greatly within theſe” twenty years, the 1 h 

Par ere to FO countries 1 wank to be 4 not een | 
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Ks b is a very inportant terücke in ache trade which the A 1 Pp 
carry on to the coaſt of Arden 1 which hag. wing en N vg ö 
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15 the te furplus pied of Aﬀtetics in 6945 \ of all uy 
in ſalt proviſions and in fiſh, had been put into the enumeration, 
and thereby forced into the market of Great Britain, it would 
have interfered too much with the produce of the induſtry of our 
own people. It was probably not ſo much from any regard to 
the intereſt of America, as from a jealouſy of this interference, 
that thoſe important commodities have not only been kept out of 
the enumeration, but that the importation into Great Britain of all 


grain, except rice, and of ſalt nne n in the aa} 
of the Os been quinn Ar! | GEESE NTT 


3 


Tur r e could originally he 8 © Wh 
to all parts of the world. Lumber and rice, having been once 7 
put into the enumeration, when they were afterwards taken out 
of it, were confined, as to the European market, to the countries 
that lie ſouth of Cape Finiſterre. By the 6th of George III. c. $2. 
all non-enumerated commodities ' were ſubjected to the like re- 
ſtriction. The parts of Europe which lie ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, 
are not manufacturing countries, and we were leſs jealous of the f 
colony ſhips carrying home from them 10 manufactures which 1 
could interfere with our own. 111 3 
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odities are of two ſorts: - Grſt, ſuch a as 
are either the pecufiar produce of America, or as cannot bs pro- 


duced, or at Jeaft are not produced in the mother” country... Of 


this kind arg melaſſes, coffee, cagao-nuts,. tobaeco, pimento,. 


ginger, Whale-fins,. raw filk,: eotton-wool, beaver, and other: 


peltry of America, indigo, fuſtick, and other dying: woods ;:- 
condly, ſuch. as are not the peculiar produce of America, but 
which are and may be produced in the mother country, though. 


not in ſueh quantities as 40 fupply the greater part-of her demand, 


which is principally ſupplied from foreign countries. Of this kind, 
are all naval. ſtores, maſts, yards, and bowſprits, tar, pitch, and: 


turpentine, pig and bar! iron, copper ore, hides and ſkins, pot and 


kind could not diſsqurage the growth or interſere with the ſale of 


any hart of the praduce ef che mother eauntry. By confining. 


them to the home market, aur merchants, it was expected, would 


got only be enabled to buy. them cheaper in the plantations, and 
conſequently ta ſell them with a better profit at home, but to 
eſtabliſh between the plantations and foreign countries an advan- 
tageous carrying trade, of which Great Britain was neceſſarily to 
be the center or emporium, as the European country into which 


thoſe commodities were firſt to be imported. The importation 


of commodities of the ſecond kind might be ſo managed too, it 


Was ſuppoſed, as ta interfere, not with the ſale of thoſe of the 


ſame kind which were produced at home, but with that of thoſe 


which were imported from foreign countries; becauſe by means 


of proper duties, they might be rendered always ſomewhat-dearer 
than the former, and yet a good deal cheaper than the latter. 
By confining ſuch commodities to the home market, therefore, it 
was propoſed to diſcourage the produce, not of Great Britain, 
but of ſome foreign countries with which the balance of trade 
was believed to be unfavourable to Great Britain. 
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country; but Great Britain; mats, yards, and 1 V1 = 
cinch, and turpentine, naturally tended to lower the price of 
timber in the colonies, and conſequently to increaſe the expence 


of: clearing their lands, the principal obſtacle to their! ure 1 


ment. But about the beginning of the p 1 
the pitch and tar company of Sweden 3 . mig de 


price of their commodities, to Great Britain, by: prohibiting their. 


exportation, exeept in their own ſhips, at their own price, and in 
ſuch quantities as: they. thought proper, In order to counterath; this: 
notable piece of mercantile policy, and to render herſelf as much as 
poſſible independent, not only: of Sweden, but of all the other northern 
powers, Great Britain gave a bounty upon the importation of naval 
ſtores from America, and the effect of this bounty was to - raiſe 
the price of timber in America, much more than the confinement 
to the home market could lower it; and as both regulations. were 


enacted at the ſame time, their joint effect was rather to Md 


than to Rs the n *. ns in America, # 


\ Twoven, pig and 1 iron too Ant him 1 among the enu- 
merated commodities, yet as, when imported frem America; they: 
are exempted from conſiderable duties to which they are ſubject 
when imported from any other country, the one part of the regu- 


lation contributes more to encourage the erection of furnaces in. 


America, than the other to diſcourage it. There is no manufacture 


which occaſions ſo great a confumption of wood as a furnace, or 


which can contribute ſo much enen of a eee nme 
with it. TEES ii 


Wo 


. of ſome of theſe regulations to raiſe the value of 
timber in America, and, thereby, to facilitate the clearing of 


the land, was neither, perhaps, intended nor underſtood by: 
Vor. II. di... the 


Tur prehibitjon of exporting from the colonies, . to any other vie. 
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B SH K the legiſlature. Though their beneficial effects, however, have 
. been in this reſpect en e ny. have not e that account 


been _ real. 


Tux moſt perfect freedom of trade is permitted between the 
Britiſh colonies of America and the Weſt Indies, both in the enume- 
rated and in the non-enumerated commodities. Thoſe colonies 
are now become ſo populous and thriving, that each of them finds 
in ſome of the others a great and extenſive market for every part of 


its produce. Al of them taken together, they make a oo internal 
market for the produce ws one another, 3 


Tus liberality of Engtand, however, towards the trade of her 
colonies has been confined chiefly to what concerns the market for 


their produce, either in its rude ſtate, or in what may be called the 


very firſt ſtage of manufacture. The more advanced or more 
refined manufactures even of the colony produce, the merchants 
and manufacturers of Great Britain ehuſe to reſerve to themſelves, 
and have prevailed upon the legiſlature to prevent their eſtabliſh- 


ment in'the colonies, ſometimes by high duties, and ſometimes by 
abſolute prohibitions, | 


Wutz, for example, Muſkovado ſugars from the Britiſh plan- 
tations, pay upon importation only 6s. 4d. the hundred weight; 
white ſugars pay 11. 18. 1d.; and refined, either double or ſingle, 
in loaves 41. 28. 5 d. 2% When thoſe high duties were impoſed, 
Great Britain was the ſole, and ſhe ſtill continues to be the principal 
market to which the ſugars of the Britiſh colonies could be exported. 
They amounted, therefore, to a prohibition, at firſt of claying or refin- 
ing ſugar for any foreign market, and at preſent of claying or refiningit 
for the market, which takes off, perhaps, more than nine- tenths of the 
whole Produce, The manufacture of claying or refining ſugar accord- 
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ingly, though it has flouriſhed in all the ſugar! colonies of France, has © HAP. p. 
been little cultivated in any of thoſe of England, except for the market k 
of the colonies themſelves. While Grenada was in the hands of the 

French, there was a reſinery of ſugar by claying, atleaſt, upon almoſt 
every plantation. Since it fell into thoſe of the Engliſh, almoſt all 
works of this kind have been given up, and there are at preſent, 

October 1753, I am aſſured, not above two or three remaining in 

the iſland. At preſent, however, by an indulgence of the euſtom- 

houſe, clayed or refined ſugar, if reduced from nn into e 

1s eee water as un „„ ttt e go nee 
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Wa ILE Great Britain encourages; in Anlage; the teu 
pig and bar iron, by exempting them from duties to which the like 
commodities are ſubject when imported from any other country, ſhe 
impoſes an abſolute prohibition upon the erection of ſteel furnaces 
and ſlit-mills in any of her American plantations. :' She will not 
ſuffer her coloniſts to. work in thoſe more refined manufactures even 
for their own conſumption ; but inſiſts upon their purchaſing of 
her merchants and A aa: all goods of this kind which they 
have occaſion for, 


"_ phohibltwehs! exportation from one province to another by 
water, and even the carriage by land upon horſe- back or in a cart, 


of hats, of wools and woollen goods, of the produce of Americ n 
a regulation which effectually prevents the eſtabliſnment of any 
manufacture of ſuch commodities for diſtant ſale, and confines the 
induſtry of her coloniſts in this way to fuck! coarſe and houſhold 
manufactures, as a private family commonly makes for its own. uſe 
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can nof bla part of their own produce, or from employing their ſtock 
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and induſtry in the way that they judge moſt advantageous to them- 
ſelves, is a manifeſt violation of the moſt ſacred rights of mankind. 
Unjuſt, however, as ſuch prohibitions may be, they have not hitherto 
been very hurtful to the colonies. Land is till ſo cheap, and, 
conſequently, labour ſo dear among them, chat they can import 
from the mother country, almoſt all the more reſined or more 
advanced manufactures cheaper than they could make them for 
themſelves. Though they had not, therefore, been prohibited from 
eſtabliſhing ſuch manufactures, yet in their preſent ſtate of improve- 
ment, a regard to their own intereſt would, probably, have pre- 

vented them from doing ſo. In their preſent ſtate of improvement, 
thoſe prohibitions, perhaps, without cramping their induſtry, or 
reſtraining it from any employment to whict it would have gone of 
its own accord, are only impertinent badges of flavery impoſed 
upon them, without any ſufficient reaſon, by: the groundleſs jealouſy 
of the merchants and manufacturers of the mother country. In a 
more advanced ſtate they might be really oppreſſive and infup- 


GREAT Britain too, as ſhe confines to her own market ſome of 
the moſt important productions of the colonies, ſo in compenſation 
ſhe gives to ſome of them an advantage in that market; ſometimes 
by impoſing higher duties upon the like productions when imported 
from other countries, and ſometimes by giving bounties upon their 
importation from the colonies. In the firſt way ſhe gives an advan- 
tage in the home market to the ſugar, tobacco and iron of her own 
colonies, and in the ſecond, to their raw ſilk, to their hemp and 
flax, to their indigo, to their naval ſtores, and to their building 
timber. This ſecond way of encouraging the colony produce by 
bounties upon importation, is, ſo far as I have been able to learn, 
peculiar to Great Britain. The. firſt is not. Portugal dogs not 
content herſelf with impoſing higher duties upon the — of 
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Wu rn regardto-the: A benssen ef goods from Europe England 
| apnoea than any oth 


8 45 Bzitain allows.a part, almoſt always he half, f pag 
a larger portion, and ſometimes the Whole of the duty Which 
is paid upon the importation of foreign goods, to be drann 
back upon their exportation to any foreign country. No ande- 
pendent foreign cquntry, it was eaſy to foreſee, would receive 
tem if they came to it loaded with the heavy duties to which 

almoſt all foreign gaods are fubjefted on their importation into 
| Great Britain. Unlch, therefore, ſome part of thoſe duties was 

drawn back upon exportation, there was an end of the carrying 

trade; a trade much TO * Ho: mantle ben. ts” 
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"Bp Sf WI pong are vn no means agen enn : 
countries; and Great Britain having aſſumed to herſelf the excluſive 
right of ſupplying them with, all goods from Europe, might have 
forced them (in the ame manner as other countries have done their 
colonies) to receive ſuch goods, loaded with all' the fame duties 
which they paid in the mother country. But, on the contrary, 
till 1763, the ſame drawbacks were: paid upon the exportation of the 
greater part of foreign goods to our colonies as to any independent 
foreign country. In 2763, indeed, by the an of ame IId. 
c. 15. this indulgence. was a good deal abate 
„That no part of the duty called the old ſablidy ene Had | 

% bagk for any; goods, of the growth, production, or manufacture 
« of Europe or the Eaſt Indies, which ſhould be ;exported from 
« this kingdom to any Britiſh calony or Plantation in America; 
«wines, White callicoes and muſlins excepted. Befone this law, 


many ee ſorts of 3 goods might have been bought | 
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'B As * ches per in the plantations than in the mother country; and fome 
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Or the greater Pen of the” regulations concerning the colony 
trade, the merchants who carry it on, it muſt be obſerved, have 
been the principal adviſers. We muſt not wonder, therefore, 
if in the greater part of them, their | intereſt has been more 
conſidered than either that of the colonies or that of the mother 
country. In their excluſive privilege of ſupplying the coloriies with 

all the goods which they wanted from Europe, and of purchaſing 
; all ſuch parts of their ſurplus produce as could not interfere with 
any of the trades which they themſelves carried on at home, the 
intereſt of the colonies was ſacrificed to the intereſt of thoſe merchants.. 
In allowing the fame drawbacks upon the re-exportation ef the 
greater part of European and Eaſt India goods to the colonies, 

as upon their 're-exportation' to any independent country, the 
intereſt of the mother country was ſacrificed to it, even according to 
the mercantile ideas of that intereſt, It was: for the intereſt of the 
8 merchants to pay as little as poſſible, for the foreign goods which 
f | they ſent to the colonies, and, conſequently, to get back as much as 
poſſible of the duties which they advanced upon their importation 
into Great Britain. They might thereby be enabled to {ell in the 
colonies, either the ſame quantity of goods with a greater profit, or 
a greater quantity with the ſame profit, and, conſequently, to gain 
ſomething either in the one way or the other. It was, likewiſe, for 
the intereſt of the colonies to get all ſuch goods as cheap and in as 
great abundance as poſlible. But this might not always be for the 
intereſt of the mother country. She might frequently ſuffer both 
in her revenue, by giving back a great part of the duties which had 

been paid upon the importation of ſuch goods; and in her manu- 
factures, by being underſold in the colony market, in conſequence of 
the eaſy terms upon which foreign manufactures could be carried 
thither by means of thoſe drawbacks. The progreſs of the Jinen 
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; manufacture of Great Britain, it is commonly ſald, has been a good ( c HA P. 


deal retarded by the drawbacks upon the e * d 
| linen to the American. colonies, 1355 
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of her colonies. has been dictated by the ſame mercantile ſpirit as” 


that of other nations, it has, however, upon the whole, ng? les 
alliberal and ee thari that of any of chem. 


In every thing, except r MET trade, the iber of the Engi 
coloniſts to manage their own affairs their own way is compleat. 


It is in every reſpect equal to that of their fellow citizens at home, 
and is ſecured in the ſame manner, by an aſſembly of the repreſen- 


tatives of the. people, who claim the ſole right of impoſing taxes for 
the ſupport of the colony government. The authority of this 
aſſembly over-awes the executive power, and neither the meaneſt 

nor the moſt obnoxious coloniſt, as long as he obeys the law, has. 
any thing to fear from the reſentment either of the governour or 
of any other civil or military officer in the Province. The colony 


1 VII. 
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a aſſemblies, though, like the houſe of commons in England, they | 


are not always a very. equal repreſentation, of the people, yet as 


the executive power either has not the means to corrupt them, or, 


on account of the ſupport which it receives from the mother 


country, is not under the neceſſity of doing fo, they are perhaps: 
in general more influeneed by the inclinations of their conſti- 


tuents. The councils, which, in the colony legiſlatures, corre 


ſ pond to the Houſe of Lords in Great Britain, are not compoſed | 


of an' hereditary nobility. In ſome of the colonies, | as in three 
of the governments of New England, thoſe councils are not 


appointed by the king, but choſen by the repreſentatives of. the- 


people. In none of the Engliſh colonies is there any hereditary: 


nobility. In all of them, indeed, as in all other free countries, the- 


belcendant of an old colony family i is more reſpected than an upſtart 
of 
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HE of _—_— merit and foptuns: but ho is ort more reſpetted, and 
bös Before the commencement of the preſent diſturbances, Ae 
colony aſſemblies had not only the legiſlative, but a part of the 
executive power. In Connecticut and Rhode iſland, they elected 
the governor. In the other colonies: they appointed the revenue 
offioers who collected the taxes impoſed by thoſe reſpective aſſemblies, 
to whom thoſe officers were immediately reſponſible. There is more 
equality, therefore, among the Engliſh coloniſts than among the inha- 
bitants of the mother country. Their manners are more republican, 
and their governments, thoſe of three of the provinces of New 
En gland i in particular, have hitherto been more republican too. 


Tur abſolute governments of 8 pain, Portugal, and F rance, - 
on the contrary, take place in their colonies ; and the diſcretionary 
powers which ſuch governments commonly delegate to all their 
inferior officers are, on account of the great diſtance, naturally 
exerciſed there with- more than ordinary violence. Under all 
abſolute governments there is more liberty in the capital than in 
ariy other part of the country. The ſovereign himſelf can never 
have either intereſt or inclination to pervert the order of juſtice, or 

to opptels the great body of the people. In the capital his pre- 
ſence over-awes more or leſs all his inferior officers, who in the 
remoter provinces, from whence the complaints of the people are 
leſs likely to reach him, can exerciſe their tyranny with much more 
ſafety. But the European colonies in America are more remote 
than the moſt diſtant provinces of the greateſt empires which had 
ever been known before, The government of the Engliſh colo- 


nies is perhaps the only one which, ſince the world began, could 
- give perfect ſecurity. to the inhabitants of ſo very diſtant a pro- 
vince, The adminiſtration of the French colonies, however, has 
always been conducted with more gentleneſs and moderation than | 
that of the Spaniſh and Portugrinng. This: ſuperiority of conduct 
18 
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is citable both to the obaradier of the: French nation, wil to what 


forms the character of every nation, the nature of their govern 


ment, which though arbitrary and violent in compariſon with 
that of Great Britain, is legal and free. i in CHOPRA, with an 
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that the ſuperiority of the Engliſh policy chieffy appears. The 


progreſs of the ſugar colonies of France has been at leaſt equal, 


perhaps ſuperlor, to that of the greater part of thoſe of England ; 

and yet the ſugar colonies of England enjoy a free government 
nearly of the ſame kind with that which takes place in her colonies 
of North America. But the ſugar colonies: of France are not diſ- 


couraged, like thoſe of England, from reſining their on ſugar; 


and, what is of ſtill greater importance, the genius of 1 their govern- 
ment naturally ann a better —_—— of 8 1 
dare FOES "O]010G- $1} 4 6&4 $532 037 on | 
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Ix all > Biel colonies the Hittite of the e file cane is ien 


on by negro. ſlaves. The conſtitution of thoſe who have been 


born in the temperate climate of Europe could not, it is ſap- 
poſed, ſupport the labour of digging the ground under the burn« 
ing ſun of the Weſt Indies ; and the culture of the ſugar cane, as 
it is managed at preſent, is all hand labour, though, in the opi- 


nion of many, the drill plough might be introduced into it with 


great advantage. But, as the profit and ſucceſs of the cultiva- 


tion which is carried on by means of cattle, depend very much 


upon the good management of thoſe cattle; ſo the profit and ſuc- 


ceſs of that which is carried on by ſlaves, muſt depend-equally upon . 


the good management of | thoſe {laves; and in the good: manage 


ment of their ſlaves the French planters, 1 think it is generally 
allowed, are ſuperior to the Engliſn. The law, ſo far as it gives 
rr 1 B b | _ © ſome 
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B OC OK ſome weak protection bo the ſlave againſt the violenee of ks maſter; 
3 ls hkely to be better executed in a colony where the government is 


in a great meaſure arbitrary, than in one where it is altogether. free. 

In every country where the unfortunate law of flavery is eſtabliſhed, 
the magiſtrate, when he protects the ſlave, intermeddles in ſome 
meaſure in the management of the private property of the maſter ; 
and, in a free country, where the maſter is perhaps either a mem- 
ber of the colony aſſembly, or an elector of ſuch a member, he 
dare not do this but with the greateſt caution and circumſpection. 


The reſpect which he is obliged to pay to the maſter, renders it 
more difficult for him to protect the ſlave. But in a country where 


the government is in a great meaſure arbitrary, where it is uſual for 
the magiſtrate to intermeddle even in the management of the pri- 
vate property of individuals, and to ſend them, perhaps, a lettre de 
cachet if they do not manage it according to his liking, it is much 


eaſier for him to give ſome protection to the ſlave; and common 


humanity naturally diſpoſes him to do ſo. The protection of the 
magiſtrate renders the ſlave leſs contemptible in the eyes of his 
maſter, who is thereby induced to conſider him with more regard, 
and to treat him with more gentleneſs. Gentle uſage renders the 


ſlave not only more faithful, but more intelligent, and therefore, 


upon a double account, more uſeful. He approaches more to the 
condition of a free ſervant, and may poſſeſs ſome degree of inte- 
grity and attachment to his maſter's intereſt, virtues which fre- 
quently belong to free ſervants, but which never can belong to a 
ſlave, who is treated as ſlaves commonly are in countries where 


the maſter is perfectly free and ſecure. 


Tnar che condition of a Fay 18 better 8 an HH than 


| under a free government, is, I believe, ſupported by-the hiſtory of 
all ages and nations. In the Roman hiſtory, the firſt tume we read 


of the magiſtrate interpoſin g to protect the ſlave from the violence 
, « * 8 re . of 
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of his matter, is under the emperars. , When Vedius Pollio, {ache 92 e 9 

preſence of Auguſtus, ordered ane of his flaves, who had com- Wy 1 

mitted a ſlight fault, to be aut into pieces and thrown into hien 
fiſh pond in order to feed his fiſhes, the emperor commanded him, BY 5 
with indignation, to emancipate immediately, not only that ſlave, 
but all the others that belonged to him. Under the republick no 
magiſtrate could have had authority . to nm the ae. 


much leſs to puniſn the maſter. 


Tur ſtock, it is to be obſerved, which has pred the ſugar 
colonies of France, particularly the great colony of St. Domingo, 
has been raiſed almoſt entirely from the gradual improvement and 
cultivation of thoſe colonies. It has been almoſt altogether the 
produce of the ſoil and Induſtry of the coloniſts, or, what comes 
to the fame thing, the price of that produce gradually accumulated 5 
by good management, and employed in raiſing a ſtill greater pro- ; | #3 
duce. ' But the ftock 'whith has improved and cultivated the ſugar —_ 
colotiies of England has, a great part of it, been ſent out from 1 2 
England, and has by no means been altogether the produce of 
the ſoil and induſtry of the coloniſts. The proſperity of the 
Engliſh ſugar colonies has been, in a great meaſure, owing to the 
great riches of England, of which a' part has overflowed, if one 
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may ſay ſo, upon thoſe colonies. But the preſperity of the ſugar | 1 
colonies of France has been entirely owing to the good oonduct of 5 
the coloniſts, which muſt therefore have had ſome ſuperiority over 
that of the Engliſh ; | and this ſuperiority has been remarked in 
nothing ſo much as in the good management of their ſlaves. | ae 


sven have been the general outlines of the policy of the different 
amen nations with regard to their colonies. 


Tur poliey of Europe, therefore, has very little to ed 4 
either in the original eftabliſhment, or in the i W 0 . 


rity of the colonies of America. 5 e 
| B b 5 Foy | 1 
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BOOK | 
2 preſided over and directed the firſt project of eſtabliſhing: thoſe 
| colonies; the folly of hunting after gold and filver mines, and the 
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Fol I and injuſtice ſeem to have been the principles! which 


mjuſtice of coveting the poſſeſſion of a country whoſe ' harmleſs. 
natives, far from having ever injured the people of Europe, had 
received the fi rſt. adventurers with wack 008 of kindneſs and 
hoſpitality. 3 80 | 


1 


Tux adventurers, indeed, who formed ſome of the later eſta- 
bliſhments, joined, to the chimerical project of finding gold and 
ſilver mines, other motives more reaſonable and more laudable; 
but even theſe motives do very little honour to the policy of 
Europe. 


Tur Engliſh pu ritans, perſecuted at home, fled for freedom to 
America, and eſtabliſhed there the four governments of New Eng- 


land. The Engliſh catholicks, treated with equal injuſtice, eſta- 


bliſhed that of Maryland; the Quakers, that of Penſylvania. The 
Portugueze Jews, perſecuted by the inquiſition, ſtript of their for- 


tunes, and baniſhed to Brazil, introduced, . by their example, ſome 
ſort of order and induſtry among the tranſported felons and ſtrum- 


pets, by whom that colony was originally peopled, and taught 
them the culture of the ſugar cane. Upon all theſe different occa- 
ſions it was, not the wiſdom and policy, but the diſorder and inju- 
ſtice of the Eur opean: ed which Pentel and cultivated 


15 1 uaa ſome of the moſt important of theſe eſtabliſn- 


ments, the different governments of Europe had as little merit as 


in projecting them. The conqueſt of Mexico was the project, not 


of the council of Spain, but of a governor of Cuba; ; and it was 
effectuated by the ſpirit of the bold adventurer to whom it was 


entruſted, | 
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| entruſted, in- ſpite of aeg dung lic tar) governo Who bon CHAR. 
Tepented of hiving”ruſte® ſuch 8 perſon; could do to thwartit, \ ob 

The conquerors of Chili and peru, and of almbſt all the other 

Spaniſh ſettlements” upon the continent of America, carried — 17 

with them no other publick encouragement, but a general per- : 

miſſion to make ſettlements and conqueſts in the name of the king 


of Spain. Thoſe adventures were allt at! tlie private riſk and er- 
pence of the adventurers. The government of Spain contributed 
ſcarce any thing to any of them. That of England ,contributed 
as little towards effeCtuating the eſtabliſhment of ſome of its moſt 
3 5 colonies in North America. pn 202.906 HALL E 
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WHEN thoſe eſtabliſhments were efletuated, py had becawd fo VV 
conſiderable as to attract the attention of the mother country, the | 
firſt regulations which ſhe made with regard to them had always 


in view to ſecure to herſelf the monopoly o of. their. commerce; to 
confine their market, and to Kier her own at, their expence, and, 


Deren 


forward the courſe. of thee 8 In the different ways in 


which this monopoly has been exer ciſed, conſiſts one. of the moſt . "os 
eſſential differences in the policy, of the different European nations 0 
with 85 to their colonies. The beſt of them all, that of Eng- 
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Ix what way, 8 . che policy of Europe pt on | 
either to the firſt eſtabliſhment, or to the preſent grandeur of the colo- 
nies of America? In one way, and in one way only, it has contri- 


| buted a good deal. Magna virum Mater! It bred. and formed the 

men who. were, capable, of atchievin K. ſuch great aQtions, : and of 
. laying the foundation. of. 0 f great an empire: ; and there 1 18 no other | 
quarter of the world of which the 6 policy is capable, of forming 8. 
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BOOK or has ever actually and in fa& formed ſuch men. The colos 
— nies owe to the policy of Europe the education and great views of 
their active and enterprizing ſoumders; and ſome of the greateſt 
and moſt OY 'of them. owe to it ſearce any ue ele, c 


Sn nn . 


of the Amen hich Europe has derived rom . Dj ee of 
America, amd from that of a Paſſage 70 be Eaft Iniies by the 
ou ef Good Hope. FENG © + 21 | 


Zuck are the advantages which 4 colonies of Ke have 
derived from the policy of Europe. | 


Wy: AT are th ole 9 Europe has derived from the aber 
and colonization of America? 


ET 


| Tao; SE advantages may ws divided, firſt, into the a Salts 
tages which Europe, confidered as one great country, has derived 
from thoſe great events; and, ſecondly, into the particular advan- 
tages which each colonizin g country has derived from the colonies 
which particularly belong to it, in conſequence of the N or 
| dominion which it exerciſes over them. No 


_ "Tan general advantages which Europe, confidered as one great 
country, has derived from the diſcovery and colonization of Ame- 
rica, conſiſt, firſt, in the increaſe of its en en ; and, ſecond- 
ly, in in the augmentation of its Induſtry. | | 


Tur E forge produce of America; zmportdt into Europe, fur- 
niſhes the inhabitants of this great continent with a variety of 
commodities which they could not otherwiſe have poſſeſſed, ſome 
for conveniency and uſe, ſome for pleaſure, and ſome for orna- 
ment, and — contributes to increaſe their enjoyments. 
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countries whick: trade to it directly; ſuch as Spain, Portugal, 
France; and England; and, ſceondly, of all choſe which, en 
trading to it directly, ſend, through the medium of other coun- 


ders, and ſome provinces of Germany,. which, through the medium 
of the countries before mentioned, fend to it a conſiderable quan- 
tity of linen and other goods. All ſuch countries 8 wm; 
gained a more extenſive market for their ſurplus produce, 
r N have been ee to eee 9 its  quantey, 


* 
hab * 
* 
* HG; 


tries, goods to it of their own produce; ſuch as Auſtrian Flan- 


CC de to 


-* 


encourage the induſtry of countries, ſuch as — and Poland, "4 


which may never, perhaps, have ſent a ſingle commodity of their 


own. produce to America, is not, perhaps, altogether ſo evident. : 
That thoſe events have done ſo, however, cannot be doubted. Some 
part of the produce of America is conſumed in Hungary and Po- 


land, and there is ſome demand there for the ſugar, chocolate, and: 


tobacco, of that new quarter of the world. But thoſe commodi-- 


ties muſt be purchaſed with ſomething which is either the produce 
of the induſtry of Hungary and Poland, or with ſomething which. 
had been purchaſed with ſome part of that produce. 'Fhoſe com- 
modities of America are new values, new equivalents, introduced 
into Hungary and Poland, to be exchanged there for. the ſurplus 
produce of thoſe countries. By being carried. thither they create 


raiſe its value, and thereby contribute to encourage its increaſe,. 

Though no. part of it may ever be carried to America, e e 

— to- chen countries which: purchaſe it with a part of 1 
produce of America; and it may find a market 

by means of the circulation of that trade which was origi 

into motion by the ſurplus produce of America. 


* 


a new and more extenſive market for that ſurplus produce. They 
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zation of America, it will. .rondiby e CHAP. 
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Tnos E great events may even have contributed to increas the 
enjoyments, and to augment the induſtry of countries which, not 
only never ſent; any commodities. to America, but never received 
any from it. Even ſuch countries may have received a greater abun- 
dance of other commodities from countries of which the ſurplus 
produce had been augmented by means of the American trade. 
This greater abundance, as it muſt neceſſarily have increaſed their 
enjoyments, ſo it muſt likewiſe have augmented their induſtry. | 
A greater number of new equivalents of ſome kind or other 
muſt have been preſented to them to be exchanged for the ſurplus 


produce of that induſtry. A more extenſive market muſt have 


been created for that ſurplus produce, ſo as to raiſe its value, and 


thereby encourage its increaſe. The maſs of commodities annu- 
ally thrown into the great circle of European commerce, and by 


its various revolutions annually diſtributed among all the different 


nations comprehended within it, muſt have been augmented by the 
whole ſurplus produce of America. A greater ſhare. of this greater 
maſs, therefore, is likely to have fallen-to each of thoſe nations, to 
have increaſed their enjoyments, and augmented their induſtry. 


Taz excluſive trade of the mother countries tends to diminiſh, 


or, at leaſt, to keep down below what they would otherwiſe riſe: to, 


both the enjoyments and induſtry of all thoſe nations 1n general, 
and of the American colonies in particular. It is a dead weight 

upon the action of one of the great ſprings which puts into mo- 
tion a great part of the buſineſs of mankind. By rendering the 
colony produce dearer in all other countries it leſſens its conſump- 
tion, and thereby cramps the induſtry of the colonies, and both 


the enjoyments and the induſtry of all other countries, which both 


enjoy leſs when they pay more for what they enjoy, and produce 
leſs when they get leſs for what they produce. By rendering the 


produce of all other countries dear er in the oolateles; it cramps, 


in 
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which for the ſuppoſed benefit of ſome particular em. 
barraſſes the pleaſures, and — induſtry: of all other 
countries; but of the colonies more than of any other. 
excludes, as much as poſſible, all other countries one parti 
cular market; but it es, as much as poſlible, the colonies to 
one particular market: and the difference is very great between 
being excluded from one particular market, when all others are 
open, and being confined to one particular market, when all others 
are ſhut up. The ſurplus produce of the colonies, however, is the 
original fource of all that increaſe of enjoyments and indi 
which Europe derives from the diſcovery and coloniz 
rica; and the excluſive trade of the mother countries tends to 
_—_ _ Wes 9-424 les wunden than it e wean, _ 
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ax Peter ape which cheese country. derivi 
=” the colonies which particularly belong to it, used two diffe- 


rent kinds ; firſt, thoſe common advantages which every empire | 


derives from the provinces ſubject to its dominion ; and, ſecondly, 
thoſe peculiar advantages which: are ſuppoſed: to reſult from pro- 


vinces of e N dane ne nge colonies of 
A I. 94 * 12 ot Un en 2 "3; 22 


7 
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force which hw furniſh 2 its ae ; Fa Seen, in the 
revenue which they furniſh for the ſupport. of its civil govern- 
ment. The Roman colonies furniſhed occaſionally both the one 
and the other. The Greek colonies, ſometimes, furniſhed. a mili- 
tary, force; ; but ſeldom any reyenue. They ſeldom acknowledged 
themſelves ſ ſubject to the dominion of the mother city. They were 
generally her allies in war, but 72 e her ſubjects! in peace. 
Vor. I | 


5 | A 


the enjoyments: apt -of-the"colohies; Ae 3 « | 
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Tar European colonies of America have never yet furniſhed any 
military forte for the defence of the mother country. Their military 
force has never yet been ſufficient for their own defence; and in the 
different wars in which the mother countries have been engaged, the 
defence of their colonies has generally accaſtoned a very conſiderable 
diſtraction. of the military force of thoſe countries. In this reſpect, 
therefore, all the European colonies have; without exception, 


tive * nn 


been a caufe rather of — than 2 bar ge e e 


Jeong parry of Soon _ = ek * contributed the 
revenue towards the defence of the mother country, or the ſap» 
port of her civil government. The taxes which have been levied 
upon thoſe of other nn nations, upon thoſe of England. in 


win in me of peace, and never n to defray that a 
they occaſioned in time of war. Such colonies, therefore, have 
been a fource of expence and nut f ene e een 


— 


Tur dn - * olan to their reſpetiive- mother 


countries, conſiſt altogether in thoſe pecuhar advantages which 


are ſuppoſed to reſult from provinces of ſo very peculiar . a nature 
as the European colonies of America; and the excluſive trade, 
it is acknowled bed, 5 is dhe ſole ſource of all thoſe peculiar : 
advantages. 


In endes & this exchuſive trade, all hat part of the 
ſurplus produce of the Engliſh colonies, for example, which 
confifts in what are called-enumerated commodities, can be fent 
to no other country but England. Other conntries muſt after- 
wards buy it of her. It muft be cheaper therefore in England 
than it can be in any other country, and muſt contribute more to 

increaſe 
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ncreaſs the enjoyments. of England,': than ihoſe 8f ay aber Cg a 
country. It muſt hkewiſe contribute more ta encaurage. her in 
duſtry. For all thoſe parts of her on ſurplus produce Which 
England exchanges for thoſe enumerated: commodities,: ſhe muſt 
get a better price than any other (ountry ean get for the like parts. 
of theirs when they exchange ham far the. ſam amt The 
manufactures of England, far example; will purchaſe: a; greater 
quantity of the ſugar and tobacco oh —— colonies; dun the 
like manufactures of other countries can purchaſe of that ſugar and 
tobacco. 80 far, therefore, as the manuſactures of England aud 
thoſe of other countries are both to be axchanged fer the ſugar and 
ux t the aun eblonics, this nee Sow Harte, 
2 enjoy. The excluſive e of the lag hb: 
fore,” as it diminiſhes, or, at leaſt, lerpe dean below what they 
would otherwiſe riſe to, ' both the enjoymetits and the induftry 
of the countries which do not poſſeſs it ; fo it ' gives'n evident 
advantage wenn anne e e 
W 5 d aht bing 
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Tur 8 ens We an”; perhips,” FR thine! to be tithe 
what may be called a relative thay 5 abfolute adv; ntagez and t 
give a ſupetiority to the country which enjoys it, rather by Kegel. 
ſing che induſtry and produce of other countries, chan by raifing 
thoſe of that particular country above what they" wo woutt' natural 


„22 11 713 If 6 8 The 
riſe to in the caſe of a free trade. Le 19185 
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rat tobacco of Maryland and Virgiaia, fi cxample, by means 
of the monopoly Wich England enjoys of it, taltily eomes 
cheaper to England than it can do to France, t 5555 England 
commonly ſells a conſiderable part of it,” But had Frange, and aff 
other European countries been, at all times, allowed a free trade 


Cc 2 | to 


va. 


« - - 
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B 9 OK to Marpha and Virginia, thb#6bgeco of wos eotonzes might; by 
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wa this time, have come cheaper than: it actually does, "not only to all 


loſt a relative advantage. 


thoſe other countries, but Heewiſe to England. The produté of 
tobacco, in conſequence of a market ſo much more extenſive than 


any which it has hitherto enjoyed, might, and probably would, by 
this time, have been ſo much increaſed as to reduce tlie profits of a 


tobacco plantation to their natural level with thoſe of acorn planta- 
tion, which, it is ſuppoſed, they are ſtill ſomewhat” above. The 
price of tobacco might, and Probably would, by this time, have 


fallen ſomewhat lower than it is at preſent. An equal quantity of 
the commodities. either of Englarid; or of thoſe other countries, : 


might have purchaſed in Maryland and Virginia a greater quantity 
of tobacco than it can do at preſent, and, conſequently, have been 
fold there for ſo much a better: price. 80 far as that weed, there- 
fore, can, by its cheapneſs and abundance, increaſe tlie enjoyments 


or augment the induſtry either of England or of any other country, 


it would, probably, in the caſe of a free trade, have produced both 


theſe effects in ſomewhat a greater degree than it can do at preſent. 
England, indeed, would not in this caſe have had any advantage 
over other countries. She might have bought the tobacco of her 


colonies ſomewhat cheaper, and, . conſequently, have fold ſome of 


her own commodities ſomewh at dearer than ſhe actually does. But 


ſne could neither have bought the one cheaper nor ſold the other 
dearer than any other country might have done. She might, 
perhaps, have gained an abſolute, LE the e e have 


111 p 
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Ix order, however, to obtain this relative advantage in the 


| colony trade, in order to execute the invidious and, i 


project of excluding as much as poſſible other nations from any 


ſhare in it, England, there are very probable reaſons for believing, 
has not only ee a part of the abſolute advantage which ſhe, 


as 
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as well-as every other nation, might have derived from that trade, Cn 1. AP. 
but has ſubjected: herſelf both to an abſolute and to a relative ee 
vantage in almoſt every other branch of trade. 8 


Wuxn, by the act of navigation, England aſſured to berſelf 
the monopoly of the colony trade, the foreign capitals which had 
before been "employed i in it were neceſſarily withdrawn from it-" 
The Engliſh capital, ich? had before carried on but a part of its 
was now to carry on the whole. The capital which had before | 
fa pplied the colonies with but a part of the goods which they wanted 
from Europe, was "now all that was employed to ſupply them with 
the whole. But it could not ſupply them with the whole, and the 
goods with which it did ſupply them were neceſſarily ſold very dear. 
The capital which had before bought” but a part of the ſurplus - 1p 
produce of the colonies, was now all that was employed to buy tze 2 
whole. But it could not buy the whole at any thing r near the old 
price, and, therefore, Whatever it did buy it neceſſarily bought very 
cheap. But in an employment of capital i in which the merchant 
ſold very dear and bought very cheap, the profit muſt have been 
very great, and much. above the ordinary level of profit in other 
branches of trade. This ſuperiority of profit in the colony trade, 
could not fall to draw from other branches of trade a part of the 15 55 > 
capital which had before been employed in them. But this revulſion | 
of capital, as it muſt, haye grad ually increaſed the competition of 

capitals i in the colony trade, ſo it muſt have gradually diminiſhed 
that competition in all thoſe other branches of trade ; as it muſt have 
gradually lowered the profits of the one, ſo it muſt have gradually 
raiſed thoſe of the other, till the profits of all came to a new level, 
different from and ſomewhat. higher than that, at which 10 had 
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Tuis double effec of grating ob PUREE alt dhe Fe "il 
of raifin ing the rate of profit ſomewhat higher than it otherwiſe would 
3 | 4s! have 
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onopoly 
upon its firſt Sony, but has n ᷑ to be en * 


it ever ſince. 


| "Ta RST, this „ 80 W n Fe capital from 


all other trades to be employed in that of the colonies. 


2 x the a of Great Britain 25 incor wy mach 
anee the eſtabliſnment of the act of navigation, it certainly has not 


increaſed in the ſame proportion as that of the colonies. But the 


foreign trade of every country naturally increaſes in proportion to 


its wealth, its ſurplus produce in proportion to its whole produce; 


and Great Britain having engroſſed to herſelf almoſt the whole 


of what may be called the foreign trade of the colonies, and her 
capital not having increaſed in the ſame proportion as the extent of 
that trade, ſhe could not carry it on without continually withdrawing 
from other branches of trade ſame part of the capital which had 
before been employed in them, as well as with-holding from them 

a great deal more which would otherwiſe have gone to them. Since 
the eſtabliſhment of the act of navigation, accordingly, the colony 
trade has been continually increaſing, while many other branches 
of foreign trade, particularly of that to other parts of Europe, have 


been continually decaying. Our manufactures for foreign ſale, 


inſtead. of being ſuited, as before the act of navigation, to the 
neighbouring market of Europe, or to the more diſtant one of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean ſea, have, the greater 
part of them, been accommodated to the ſtill more diſtant one of the 
colonies, to the market in which they have the monopoly, rather 
than to that in which they have many competitors. The cauſes of 
decay in other branches of foreign trade, which, by Sir Matthew 
Decker and other writers, have been ſought for in the exceſs and 


— of taxation, in the high price of labour, in the 


increaſe 
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rnekbih of luxury, >&E. may all be: found in the n- 86h of ov? 
the colony trade. The mercantile capital of Great Britain, hougi 
very great, yet not deing infinite; and though greatly increaſed 
ſince the act of navigation, yet not being increaſed in the ſame 
proportion as the colony trade, that trade could not poſſibly be 
carried on without withdrawing: ſome: part of that capital from 
other branches of trade, nor enden ae ee _ woes oy 
mn "Np 


 ExGLAND,.it aut be Rue was a err undi d comntry,. 
her mercantile capital was very great and likely to become ſtill 
greater and greater every day, not-only before the act of naviga- 
tion had eſtabliſhed the monopoly of the colony trade, but before 
that trade was very confiderable. © In the Dutch war, during the 
government of Cromwel, her navy was ſuperior to that of Hol- 
land; and in that which broke out in the beginning of the reien 
of Charles II. it was at leaſt equal, perhaps ſuperior 
united mavies of France and Holland. Its ſuperiority, keis 5 
would ſcarce appear greater in the preſent times; at leaſt if the 
Dutch navy was to bear the fame proportion to the Dutch com- 
merce now which it did then. But this great naval power could 
not, in either of thoſe wars, be owing to the act of navigation. 
During the firſt of them the plan of that act had been but juſt 
formed; and though before the breaking out of the ſecond it had 
been fully enacted by legal authority; yet no part of it could 
have had time to produce any conſiderable effect, and leaſt of alt 
that part which eſtabliſhed the excluſive trade to the colonies. 
Both the colonies and their trade were inconfiderable then in com- 
pariſon of what they are now. The ifland of Jamaica was an 
unwholeſome | defart, little inhabited and leſs cultivated. New 
York and New Jerſey were in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch: the 
half of St. Chriſtopher's in that of (hp: French. The iſland of 
4 | Annan. | 
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B ay OK Antigua, the two Carolinas, Penſylvania, Cesia and Nova 
— Scotia, were not planted. Virginia, Maryland, and New Eng- 


land were planted; and though they were very thriving colonies, 
yet there was not, perhaps, at that time either in Europe or 
America a ſingle perſon who foreſaw or even ſuſpected the rapid 
progreſs which they have ſince made in wealth, population and 
improvement. The iſland of Barbadoes, in ſhort, was the only 


Britiſh colony of any conſequence of which the condition at that 


time bore any reſemblance to what it is at preſent. The trade of 


the colonies, of which England, even for ſome time after the act of 


navigation, enjoyed but a part (for the act of navigation was not 
very ſtrictly executed till ſeveral years after it was enacted). could 
not at that time be the cauſe of the great trade of England, nor 
of the great naval power which was ſupported by that trade. The 
trade which at that time ſupported -that great naval power was 
the trade of Europe, and of the countries which lie round the 
Mediterranean ſea. But the ſhare which Great Britain at-pre- 


ſent enjoys of that trade could not ſupport any ſach great naval 
power. Had the growing trade of the colonies been left free to 
all nations, whatever ſhare of it might have fallen to Great Bri- 
tain, and a very conſiderable ſhare would probably have fallen to 
her, muſt. have been all an addition to this great trade of which | 
ſhe was before in poſſeſſion. In conſequence of the monopol y, the 
increaſe of the colony trade has not ſo much occaſioned. an 
addition to the trade which Great Britain bad: : before, as a total 


change in its direction. 


SECONDLY, this monopoly has neceſſarily contributed to 50 
od the rate of profit in all the different branches of Britiſh trade 
higher than' it naturally would have been, had all Nations been 


— 


allowed a free trade to the Britiſh colonies. 


Tu 


— 
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11 
wards that trade a greater propc 


by the expulſion of all foreign capitals it neceſſarily reduced the 
whole quantity of capital emple 
naturally would have been in the caſe of a free trade. But by 
leſſening the competition of capitals in that branch of trade, it 
neceſſarily raiſed the rate of the proſit in that branch. By leſſen- 
ing too the com 1 of Britiſh capitals in all other branches 


. 


of trade, it neceſſarily raiſed the rate of Britiſn profit in all thoſe 
other branches. Whatever may have been, at any partieular period, 


ſince the eſtabliſhment of the act of navigation, the ſtate or 
extent of the mereantile capital of Great Britain; the monopoly 


of the colony trade muſt, during the continuance of that ſtate, 


have raiſed the ordinary rate of Britiſh profit higher than it other- 
wiſe would have been both in that and in all the other branehes of 
Britiſh trade. If, ſince the eſtabliſhment of the act of natiga- 
tion, the ordinary rate of Britiſh profit has fallen conſiderably, as 


it certainly has, it muſt have fallen ſtill lower, had not the _ 


nopoly eſtabliſhed by that act contributed: to keep it up a und 


Bur whatever raiſes in any country the ordinary rate &f 25 


higher than it otherwiſe would be, 'neceſſatily fübjects that ebuntry 


both to an abſolute and to a relative ailadtaitage in ey &y el 
of trade of which ſhe has not the monopoly. 0 ee ae ee 
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Ir ſubjects her to, an, abſolute. Siebenter w in ſack 


branches of trade her merchants cannot get this greater profit, 


without felling dearer than. they otherwiſe would do both, the 
goods of foreign countries which they import into their own, 
and the goods , of their own country, which they export to fo- 
reign countries. Their own country muſt. both buy dearer and 
ſell dearer ; muſt both buy leſs and ſell leſs ; muſt both enjoy leſs 
and produce leſs than ſhe otherwiſe would do. 

Vox. II. b 3 e 


tion of the capital of Great 
Britain than what would have gone to it of its on accord; | 


yed in that trade below what it 


ly of the colony trade, 8 it neceflurily 8 to enge. 
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110 @bjeds hes: to a relative diſadvantage ; becauſe: in fach 


1 of trade it ſets other countries which are not ſubjett to 


the ſame abſolute diſadvantage either more above her or leſs below 
her than they otherwiſe would be. It enables them both to enjoy 
more and to produce. more in proportion to what ſhe enjoys and 
produces. It renders their ſuperiority greater or their inferioxity leſs 
than it otherwiſe would be. By raiſing the price of her produce 
above! what. it otherwiſe would be, it enables the merchants of 
other countries to underſell her in forei gn markets, and thereby to 


5 juſtle her out of almoſt all thoſe unn of trade, of n. ſhe 


has not the monopoly. . K 


9 Fan e 1 1 of the. nien wages of 
Britiſh labour as the cauſe. of their manufactures being underſold 
in foreign markets; but they are filent about the high profits of 


ſtoek. They complain of the exttavagant gain of other people 


but they” ay nothing of their own. The high profits of Britiſh 
ſtock, however, may contribute towards raiſing the price of Britiſh 
manufactures in many caſes as much, an in ſome ""_ more 
than the "oe wages of Ban labour. | 


Ir is in this manner that the 3 « Great Britain, one 
may juſtly fay, has partly been drawn and partly been driven from 
the greater part of the different branches of trade of which ſhe has 


not the monopoly; from the trade of Europe in particular, and 
| from that of the eee which ke round the ie ſea. 


8 


Ir 115 « bert be been drawn from t thoſs branches of trade; by the 
attraction of ſuperior profit in the colony trade in conſequence 
of the continual increaſe of that trade, and of the continual 1 in- 
fuffcieney of the capital which had carried it on one 17 to ny 
it on the next, 
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Ir has partly been Given ſbem dem; by che advantage which: EN p 
che higk rate of profit, eſtabliſhed in Great Britain, gives to other — 


countries, in all the different ns: trade of which Great 
| — Wade. 105 * Ane * 45 8 & (3; 


As the monopoly of the Eben trade us e from Wal 
other branches A part of the Britiſh capital which. would other- 


viſe have been employed in them, fu has forced into 19 | 


many forei, gn capitals which would | never have gone to them, had 


they not been expelled from the colony trade. In thoſe other 


branches of trade it has diminiſhed the competition of Britiſh 


capitals, and thereby raiſed the rate of Britiſh profit higher than 


2 3 he Fog 


the competition of foreign capitals, and thereby ſunk the rate of 
foreign profit lower than it otherwiſe would have been. Both in 
the one way | and in the other it muſt evidently haue ſubjected 


Free Britain to a relative BOY. in all 50 other branche 
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9 " wever e Per be aid is more 
adrantageces to Great Britain than any other; and the mono- 


it otherwiſe would have been. On the contrary, it has increaſed 


poly, by forcing into that trade a greater proportion of the 


capital of Great Britain than what would otherwiſe haye raf! to 
it, has turned that capital inte an employment more adv: age: 
ons to een than aur other wür it could have found, 40 


Tur a advantageous employment of 207 capital 7 the 
country to which it belongs, is that which maintains there the 


| greateſt quantity of productive labour, and _ingreaſes the woſt 


the annual produce of the land and labour of that coun- 


try. But the quantity of produftive labour which. cap apital 


employed in a nes trade of conſump tion "an... 1 
| win 1 is 7 in d proportian, it has been en in, the kong 


2 a1 TT pounds, 
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BOOK ponds; for example; employed m a foreign trade of conſump- 
on, of which the returns are made regularly onee in the year, 
was can keep in conſtant employment in the country to which it 
belongs. a quantity of productive labour equal to what a thous. - 

ſand pounds can maintain there fot a year. If the returns are 

made twice or thrice in the year it can. keep i conſtant employ- 

ment a quantify. of productive labour equal to what two or three 
thouſand pounds can maintain there for. a year. A foreign trade 

of conſumption carried on with a neighbouring. country is upon 

this account in general more advantageous than one carried on 

with a diſtant country ; i and for the ſame reaſon. a direct foreign 

trade of conſumption, as it has likewiſe been ſhewn in, the: 


fecond' book, is in general” more. advantageous than, a round+- 
about 8 


Bur the N of the coldny trade, ſo far as it Ras operated 
upon the employment of the capital of Great Britain, has i in all 
caſes forced ſome part of it from a foreign trade of conſumption. 
carried. on with a. neighbouring country; to one carried on with 


a more diſtant. country, and in many caſes from. a direct foreign. 
trade of ann an. to a round- about one. 


14 


Pins, the monopoly of oh 2 trade nas in 0 caſes 
forced ſome. part of the capital of, Great Britain from. a foreign 
trade of conſumption carried on with a neighbouring to one .Cary. 
rigd « on with a more: diſtant: country. 


IT has, in all caſes, forced ſome. part of that capital from the 
| trade with Europe, and. with the. countries which lie round the 

| Mediterranean ſea, to that with the more diſtant. regions of Ame- 
| rica and the Weſt Indies, from which the returns are neceſſarily 

leſs frequent, not only on account of the greater diſtance, , but on 


4 account 8 
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— of the — clrenifiances: of! thoſe countries Nen cn AP. 
colonies,” it has already: been obſerved; are always underſtocked. 
Their capital is always much leſs than what they could employ 
with great: profit and advantage in the im provement and cultiva- 
tion of their land. They have a conſtant demand, therefore, for 
more capital than they have of their own ;- and, in order to ſup- 
ply the deficiency of their on, they endeavour to borro y as much : 
as they. can of; the mother country, to whom they are, therefore, 
always in debt: The moſt common way in which the coloniſts 
contract this debt, is not by borrowing upon bond of the rich 
neople of the mother country, though they ſometimes do this toe, | 
but by running as much in arrear to their correſpondents, who = 
ſupply: them. with goods from Europe, as thoſe correſpondents will | 
allow them. Their. annual returns frequently do not amount to more 

than. a. third, and ſometimes not to ſo great a proportion of what 
they owe. The whole capital, therefore, which their correſpondents 
advanee to them is ſeldom returned to Britain in leſs than three, 
and ſometimes not in. leſs than four or five years. But a Britiſh | 
capital of a thouſand pounds, for example, which is returned to 
Great Britain only: once in five years, can keep in conſtant employ- | ; 3 
ment: only one · fifth part of. the Britiſh induſtry which it could . -1 
maintain if, tha whole was returned once in the year; and, inſtead | 
of the quantity of induſtry. which a:thouſand pounds could main . 

tain for a. year, can keep in conſtant employment the quantity only 5 7 

which two hundred pounds can maintain for a year. The planter, 3 . 

no doubt, by the high price which he pays for the goods from Eu- 

rope, by the intereſt upon the bills which he grants at diſtant dates; 

and by the commiſſion upon the renewal of thoſe which he grants 1 

at near dates, makes up, and probably more than makes up, all 

the loſs which his, correſpondent can ſuſtain by this delay. But; . 

though - he may make up the loſs of his correſpondent, he cannot . 

make up that of Great Britain. In a trade of Which the returns i 

3 | | 5 are. 
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29 7 K are very diſtant, the profit of the merchant may be as great or 
greater than in one in which they are very frequent and near; but 
the advantage of the country in which he: reſides, the quantity of 
productive labour conſtantly maintained there, the annual produce 
of the land and labour muſt always be much leſs. That the 
returns of the trade to America, and ſtill more thoſe of that to 
the Weſt Indies, are, in general, not only more diſtant, but more 
irregular, and more uncertain too, than thoſe of the trade to any 
part of Europe, or even of the countries which lie round the 
Mediterranean ſea, will readily be allowed, I imagine, by every 

8 e who has any APO of _ different branches os wow; 
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NY PRs the Mileage of the la trade . in er 
caſes, forced ſome part of the capital of Great Britain from: Aa 
_ en nen trade of eee into a nee one. 


ene tue envinterites commodities which can bs ken e to no 
ether market but Great Britain, there are ſeveral of which 'the 
quantity exceeds very much the conſumption of Great Britain, and 
of which a part, therefore, muſt be exported to other countries. 
But this cannot be done without forcing ſome part of the capital 
of Great Britain into a round- about foreign trade of conſumption. 
Maryland and Virginia, for example, ſend annually to Great Bi- 
tain upwards of ninety-ſix thouſand hogſheads of tobacco, and the 
conſumption of Great Britain is ſaid not to exceed fourteen thouſand. 
 Upwards of eighty- two thouſand hogſheads, therefore, muſt be 
exported to other countries, to France, to Holland, and to the 
countries which lie round the Baltick and Mediterranean ſeas. 
But, that part of the capital of Great Britain which brings thoſe 
eighty- two thouſand hogſheads to Great Britain, which re-exports 
them from thence to thoſe other countries, and which brings back 
from thoſe other countries to Great Britain cather goods or money 


in 
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n, is employedin-a'round-about: foreign trade of e 


years the whole of this capital is likely to come back to firkat Bri» 
tain, we muſt add to the diſtance of the American 
the returns from thoſe. other countries, If. in the dmc ee 
capital employed frequently does not come back in leſs than thret 


or four years; the whole capital employed in this round- about one 


is not likely to come back in leſs than four or five. If the one can 
keep in conſtant employment but a third or a fourth part of the 
domeſtick induſtry which could be maintained by a capital returned 
once in the year, the other can keep in conſtant employment but a 

fourth or a fifth part of that induſtry. But, had not the colonies 
been confined to the market of Great Britain for the ſale of their 
tobacco, very little more of it would probably have come to. us. 
than what was neceſſary for the home conſumption. The goods 
which Great Britain purchaſes at preſent for her own conſumption 
with the great ſurplus of tobacco which the exports to other caun- 


invetu ogg. 
won; and is neceſſarily forced into this employment in order to 3 i 
diſpoſe of this great ſurplus. If we would compute in hau many | 


tries, ſhe would, in this caſe, probably. have. purchaſed with the 


immediate produce of her own induſtry, or with ſame part of her 
own manufactures. That produce, thoſe manufactures, inſtead of 
being. almoſt entirely ſuited to one great market, as at. preſent, 

would probably have been fitted to a great number of ſmaller mar- 
kets. Inſtead of one great round · about foreign trade of conſump- 
tion, Great Britain would probably have carzied on a great num- 
ber of ſmall direct foreign trades of the fame kind, On. account 
of the frequency of the returns, a part, and, probably, but a ſmall 
part; perhaps not above a third or a fourth, of the capital which at 
preſent carries on this great round- about trade, might have been 
ſufficient to carry on all thoſe ſmall direct ones, might have kept in 


e employment an n 3 of Britiſh nt and 


S a 
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W K have equally ſupported the annual produce of the land and labour 
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— of Great Britain. All the purpoſes of this trade being, in this 


manner, ' anſwered by a much ſmaller capital, there would have 


been a large ſpare capital to apply to other purpoſes; to improve 
the lands, to increaſe” the manufactures, and to extend the com- 
merce of Great Britain; to come into competition at leaſt with 
the other Britiſh capitals employed in all thoſe different ways, 
to reduce the rate of profit in them all, and thereby to give to 
Great Britain, in all of them, a ſuperiority over other countries 
Rtll ppg than what ſhe at pq PRO 


Tur monopoly of the Gs trade too 15 forced ſome part 
of the capital of Great Britain from all foreign trade of con- 


| ſumption to a carrying trade; and, conſequently, from ſupporting 


more 'or leſs the induſtry of Great Britain, to be employed alto- 


gether in ſupporting partly: that of the reg and ee that of 
ſome other countries. | 


Tax | mY for example, which are annually purchaſed with the 


_ great ſurplus of eighty-two thouſand hogſheads of tobacco annu- 
ally re- exported from Great Britain, are not all conſumed in Great 


Britain, Part of them, linen from Germany and Holland, for 


example, is returned 'to the colonies for their particular conſump- 


tion. But, that part of the capital of Great Britain which buys 
the tobacco with which this linen is afterwards bought, is neceſ- 


ſarily withdrawn from ſapporting the induſtry of Great Britain, 


to be employed altogether in ſupporting partly that of the colo- 
nies, and partly that of the particular countries who Pe for this 
tobacco with the produce of their own induſtry. = 


Tux OE = the _ 3 beſides, by 3 ne 
it. a much greater proportion of the capital of Great Britain than 


what 


_ 
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gether that natural balance which would otherwiſe have taken place & 
among all the different branches of Britiſh. induſtry. The indu- 
ſtry of Great Britain, inſtead: of being accommodated to a great 
number of ſmall markets, has been principally ſuited to one great 
ket. Her ct inſtead of running in a great number f 
ſmall: channels, has been been taught to run principally in one great 
channel. But the whole ſyſtem of her induſtry and commerce has 
thereby been rendered leſs ſecure; the whole ſtate of her body 
politick leſs healthful than it otherwiſe would have been. In her 
preſent condition, Great Britain reſembles one of thoſe unghol, 
ſome bodies in which ſome of the vital parts | are-,overgtown; 
and which, upon that account, are liable) to many dangerous di- 
orders ſcarce incident to thaſe in which all the parts are more pro- 
perly proportioned. A ſmall ſtop in that great blood veſſel, which 
has been artificially ſwelled beyond its natural dimenſions, and 
through which an-unnatural proportion of the induſtry and ,com- 
merce of the country has been forced to circulate, is very likely to 
bring on the moſt, dangerous diſorders upon. the whole body poli- 
tick. The expectation of a rupture with the colonies, accordingly, 
has ſtruck the people of Great Britain with more terror, than they 
eyer felt for a Spaniſh ; armada or a French. inyaſion.. It was, this 
terror; whether well or ill grounded, which rendered the repeal of the 
ſtamp act a popular meaſure, among the merchants at leaſt, I In the 
total excluſion from the colony market, was it to laſt only. for a few 
years, the greater part of our merchants uſed to fancy, that they 
foreſaw an entire ſtop to their trade;. the greater part of our maſter 
manufacturers, the entire ruin of their buſmeſs; and the greater 
part of our workmen, an end of their employment. A rupture with 
any of our neighbours upon the continent, though likely too to 
occaſion ſome ſtop or interruption. in the, employments of ſome of 
all theſe different orders of people, is foreſren, however, without 
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What would naturally have gone to it, 81 to have broken alto- C 1 nd P. 
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BOOK any ſuch general emotion. Phe blood of which ie cireulstien k 


| + of 
— 


bounties, or of the monopoly. of the home and colony marltets, 


ſtopt in ſome of the ſmaller veſſels, eafily diſgerges HI inte the 
* without oecaſioning. any dan gerous diſorder; but, when is 


in any of the greater veſſels, eonvullions, apoplexy, or 
a are the immediate and. unavoidable conſequences, I bur 


one of thoſe overgrown. manufactures, which;, by means. either of 


have been artificially raiſed: up to an unnatural height, finds ſome 
fmall ftop or interruption in its employment, it frequently ooca- 
ſions a mutiny and diſorder alarming. to. government, and embar- 
raſſing even to the deliberations of the legiſlature. How: great, 
therefore, would be the diforder and: confuſion; it was thought, 
which muſt neceſſarily. be occafioned: by a ſudden and entire ſtop 
in the employment of ſo. great Meth e of our e 
nnen ? 


* 


da moderate and:gradual relaxation of the laws which give to 
Great Britain the excluſive trade to the colonies, till it is rendered! 
in a great meaſure free, ſeems to be the only: expedient v which'can: 
deliver her from this danger, which can enable her on even force her 


to withdraw ſome part of her capital from this overgrown employ- 


ment, and to turn it, though with lefs profit, towards, other. 
employments ; and which, by gradually diminiſhing: one branch 
of her induſtry and gradually increaſing, all the reſt, can by degrees 


reſtore all the different branches of it to that-natural, healthful and: 


proper proportion which perfect liberty neceſſarily eſtabliſhes, and 
which perfect liberty can alone preſerve. To open the colony trade 


= all at-once to all nations, might not only occaſion ſome tranſitory 


inconveniency, but a great permanent loſs to the greater part of 
thoſe. whoſe induſtry or: capital is at preſent engaged m it. The 
ſudden loſs of the employment even of the ſhips which import 
the eighty- two thouſand hogſheads of tobaceo, which are over and 


above 
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ſenſibly,' Such are the unfortunate effects. of all the regulations of the . 
mercamtile-{yſtem!, Theꝝ not only introduoe very dangerous diſorders 


into the ſtate of the body politic, but diſorders which it is often 
difficalt to remedy, without occaſioning for a time, at leaſt, Kill 


greater Uiſorders, 


In what n 


ought gradually to be opened 1 2 are the reſtraints which ought 


firſt, and what are thoſe which ought laſt to be.taken,,away,s or in 
what manner the natural ſyſtem of perfect liberty and juſtice; ough 


gradually to be reſtored, we muſt leave to the n of fois 


fateſmen and e to eins, 


1 


Fix different events, pen ſy and vmbought of, gn ae 15 5 


1 concurred to hinder Great Britain, from 1 174 


ſenſibly as it was generally expected ſhe would, the total excluſion 


which has now taken place for more than a year (from the firlt 


of December, 1574) from a very important. branch of the colony 


made hat, of the tele aſſociated Laotian of North America, 


Turkey 8 Which, during the diſtr cls of "he 5 nd 
while a Ruſſian fleet Was cruizing in the Archipelago, had been 


. oor 4 applet: fourthly, the demand of the north of Eur 
vope for the manufacti res of Oreat Britain, has, 
e ear for. ſor 


ee ae of Hand, by. eng 


Ne 


xn increaſing 


2 
above the \confamption of Great Britain, might dees boden * * 


time paſt: and, kſthly, the, late partir : 
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ket of that great country, have this year added an —— 


— demand from ſes to the er demanck of We! north, Theſe 
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accidental, an the excluſion froth 0 impeftütt a — of the 


colony trade, if unfortunately it ſhould continue much longer, 
may ſtill occaſion ſome degree of diſtreſs. This diſtreſs, however, 
as it will come on gradually, will be felt much leſs ſeverely than if 
it had come on all at once; and, in the mean time, the induſtry and 
capital of the eountry may find a new employment and direction, 
fo as to dare it from ever ee to . conſideradle ara 
Tur „e of the colony willy cedar, fo fas as it * 
turned towards that trade a greater proportion of the capital of 
Great Britain than what would otherwiſe have gone to it, has in- 
all caſes turned it, from a foreign trade of conſumption with a neigh-- | 
bouring, into one with a more diſtant country ; in many caſes, from 
a direct foreign trade of conſumption, into a round about one 
and in ſome caſes, from all foreign trade of 'conſamption, into a 
earrying trade, It has in all call; therefore, turned it, from a 
direction in which it would have maintained a greater quantity of 
productive labour, into one, in which it ean maintain a much 
ſmaller quantity. By ſuiting, beſides, to one particular market £ 
only ſo great a part of tlie induſtry and commerce of Great Britain, 
it has rendered the whole ſtate of that induſtry and commerce more 
precarious and leſs ſecure, than if their produce bad 197 2 accom- 
modated to a greater variety of markets. 5 i * 15 


Wx muſt carefully diſtin gui between the effects of the $I 
trade and thoſe of the monopoly of that trade. The former are always 
and neceſſarily beneficial ; the latter always and neceſſarily hurtful: 
But the former are ſo beneficial, that the colony. trade, though ſubject 
to a monopoly, and | notyithſtand — the hurtful effects of that 


4 monopoly. 
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Tür ee of the colony trade in its natural: and free? ſtate; is to 
open a great; though diſtant market for ſuclu parts of the produce 
of Britiſh induſtry as may exceed the demand t the marketamtarer 

Home, of thoſe of Europe and of the countries which lie round/the 
Mediterranean ſea. In its natural andꝰ free ſtate the colony trade, 
without drawing from thoſe markets any part of the produee which 
had ever been ſent to them, encourages Great Britain to inereaſe | 
the ſurplus continually, by continually preſenting new equivalentsto 
be exchanged for it. In its natural and free ſtate, the colony trade 
tends to increaſe the quantity of productive labour in Great Britain, 
but without altering in any reſpect the direction of that which had 
been employed there before. In the natural: and free ſtate of the 
colony trade, the competition. of all other nations would-hinder the 
rate of profit from riſing above he common level either in zhe new 
market, or in the new employment. The new. market, without 
drawing any thing from the old one, would create, if one may ſay 
ſoſ a new produce for its. own ſupply; and that nem produce. would 
-conftitiits à new capital for carrying on the new employment 
Wen the fame manner: n dra nating; "oF eh # 
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the competition of other nations and thereby raiſing the rate of 
profit both in the new market and in the ne employment, draws 
produce ſrom the old market and capital from the old employment. 
To augment our ſhare of the coleny trade beyond what it other- 
wiſe would be, is the avowed purpoſe of e monopol yy If our 
| ſhare of that trade were to be no greater with, than it would have 
deen without the monopoly, there could have been no reaſon for 
 eftabliſhin * the. monopoly. But whatever forces into a branch, ad 
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. BOOK trade of which the returns are flower and more diſtant than thoſe 
of the greater part of other trades, a: greater proportion of the 
| capital of any country, than what of its own accord would go to 
that branch, neceffatily renders the whole quantity of productive 
Labour annually maintained there, the whole annual produce of the 
land and labour of that country leſs than they otherwiſe would be. 
Tt keeps down the revenue of the inhabitants of that country, below 
what it would naturally riſe to, and thereby diminiſhes their power 
of accumulation. It not only hinders, at all times, their capital 
from maintaining ſo great a quantity of productive labour as it 
would otherwiſe maintain, but it hinders it ftom-increafing ſo faſt 
as it would otherwiſe increaſe, and conſeguantly Ton 88 
all 1 rn en 1 n labour. 7 en. 


Tur natural 808d effocts of the eoeedy trade, hand; mock 
than counter-balance to Great Britain the bad effects of the mono- 
poly, > that, monopoly and all together, that trade, even ns it i 
carried on at preſent, is not only advantageous, but greatly advan- 

tageous. The new market and new employment which are opened 
by the colony trade, are of much greater extent than that portion 
of the old market and of the old employment which is loſt by the 
monopoly. The new produce and the new capital winch has been 
created, if one may ſay ſo, by the colony trade, maintain in Great 
Britain a greater quantity of productive labour, than what can have 
been thrown out of employment by the revulſion of capital from 
ocher dents of which the mme. are more frequent, If the 
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of the manufactures of both kinds, nb 1 it LOT to: 
purchaſe of other. countries es than. to make fo 
ehiefly, by encouraging the . manaf OR nc 
een trade Hülser hn encourages ity pg he manufac. 
turers.of Europe to whom tha trade gives TT - nſtitats; 
a. NEW. market for the produce of the land 3 and. the moſt advanta- 


me of all, markets, the home market, for the corn and cattle, for 


1 bread and butcher! meat of Europe. I "i reatly extended 
06. the fn brace to Hesl bus. o iz 101 Ns 
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eoloniey is not alone ſufficient, to: aſtabliſh,. or en 


60 
- manyfacurey! in. apy country, the cxamples. of Spain, ang, an 
_ wufficiently, demonſtrate. Spain and Portugal were 


2 


equntries before. they. had. <=, e eolonics, Since 1 
had the rebel: * moſt en in the thay bays b both ceaſed 
50. be . 0 LY Ys Mt 2 f er 33 Hu! + 50 f+t 1 DEE; a 2 b 
: In, Spain, and 'Partugsl,. the bad of the monopoly, aggra- 


vated. by other cauſes, haye entirely cone vered the natural good 
effects of the colony trade. Theſe cauſes. ſeam to be, other mono- 
polies of different; kinds 3, the degradation of the valus of gold and: 


den below, what. it is. in moſt, ther” countries; the excluſion. 


2M: foreig markets by 3 ina bares upen © ortatie on, and. the 
1 1 narrowing; 
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B on A0 of the home market, by till more iin takes upon 
— the tranſportation of goods from one partof the country to another; 
but above all, that irregular atid partial adminiſtration of juſtice; 
-which often protetts the rich and powerful debtor from the purſuit 
ol his injured creditor, and which-makes the induſtrious part of the 
nation afraid to prepare goods for the confurn ption of thoſe" haughty 
and great men, to'whom they dare not refuſe to ſell upon credit, 
and from whom edi are 8 uncertain of ho mr 011 


1 4 


. _ 


| "T6 « England, on FIR contrar / the natural gia effects of the 

colony trade, aſſiſted by other ee, have” in a great mbaſure 

conquered the bad effects of the monopoly. | "Theſe cauſes ſeem to 

be, the Seneral Uberty of trade, which, 'nohiithitanding ſome 4 

| reſtraints is at leaſt equal, perhaps ſuperior, to what it is in any 

other country ; the liberty of exporting, duty free, almoſt all forts 

of goods which ate the produce of domeſtick induſtry, to almoſt 

3 any foreign country, and what, perhaps, i is of ſtill greater import- 
| ane the unbounded liberty of tranſporting them from any one 
t of our on country to any other, Without being obliged to 

Ui any account to any publick office, without being liable to 

queſtion or examination of a any kind; 'but above all,” that equal 
and imparkial "adrniniftratioii of jaſtice which renders the rights of 
the meaneſt Britiſh ſubject reſpectable to the greateſt, and which, 
by ſecuring to every man the fruits of his own induſtry, ö 
gromelt and moſt effectual eee to every ſort of induſtry. 


Ir the manufactüres or Great Britain, however, have been ad- 
Ha as they certainly have, by the colony trade, it has not 
been by means of the monopoly of that trade, but in ſpite of 

the monopoly. The effect of the mnopoly has been, not to 

augment the quantity, but to alter the quality and ſhape of a part | 
of the manufactures of Great Britain, and to accommodate to 4 

| * - market, 
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market, from which the returns are flow and diſtant, what" would eher 
otherwiſe have been accommodated to one from which the return 
are frequent and near. Its effect has conſequently been to turn a 

part of the capital of Great Britain from an employment in 

which it would have maintained a greater quantity of maau- 
facturing induſtry, to one in which it maintains -a much 

ſmaller, and thereby to diminiſh, inſtead of inereaſing, the 

whole ., of hr ts indaſtty ür Jak Great 
| Britain. 1 1 


> 3 ©» 


trary 7 ning that of the . in whole wo ce 
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kus 1 hinders the n e 
may at any. particular time be the extent of that capital, from | 
maintaining ſo great a quantity of praductive labour as it would 
athe tai and from affording ſo great a revenue to the 

bitants as ĩt would gts afford. But as cap, 
can be increaſed only by ſavings from revenue, the monopoly, by 
hindering it from affording ſo great a revenue as it would 
otherwiſe afford, neceflarily hinders it from increaſing fo T6 
as it would otherwiſe inereaſe, and conſequently: from maintaining 
à ſtill Breater quantity of produſtive labour, end rein a 
ſtill greater revenue to the, induſtüous inhabitants af that coun < 
try. One great original ſource ef bevenue, therefore, the wages 
of labour, the :monopaly muſt neoeſſarily have eee Wen 
times leſs abundant than it othenwiſe * . 
Wr. II. a n 5 
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' By raifing the rate of mercantile profit, the monopoly diſcou- 
rages the improvement of land. The profit of improvement de- 
pends upon the difference between what the land actually produces 
and what, by the application of a certain capital, it can be made 
to produce. If this difference affords a greater profit than what 
can be drawn from an equal capital in any mercantile employ- 
ment, the improvement of land will draw capital from all mer- 


cantile employments. If the profit is leſs, mercantile employments 
| will draw capital from the! improvement of land. Whatever there- 


fore raiſes the rate of mercantile profit, either leſſens the ſape- 
riority or increaſes the inferiority of the profit of improvement ; 
and in the one caſe hinders capital fr om going to improvement, 
and in the other draws capital from it. But by diſcouraging im- 
provement, the monopoly neceſſarily retards the natural increaſe 
of another great original ſource of revenue, the rent of land. 
By raiſing the rate of profit too the monopoly neceſſarily keeps 
up the market rate of intereſt higher than it otherwiſe wotild be. 
But the price of land in proportion to the rent which it affords, 
the number of years purchaſe which is com monly paid for it, 
neceſſarily falls as the rate of intereſt riſes, and riſes as the rate of 
intereſt falls. The monopoly therefore hurts the intereſt of the 
landlord two different ways, by retarding the natural increaſe, 
firſt, of his rent, and ſecondly, of the price which he would get 
1 his land in e to "the rent which it affords. 


42 


| Tur monopoly, indeed, pit" the rate of mercantile ge 
and thereby augments ſomewhat the gain of our merchants; But 
as it obſtructs the natural increaſe of capital, it tends rather to 


diminiſh than to increaſe the ſum total of the revenue which the 


Fd 


inhabitants of the country derive from the profits of ſtock; a 
{mall profit upon a great capital generally affording a greater 
revenue than a great — _ a ſmall one. The monopoly 
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4 the ene are revenue, ; the wages of labour,” the 
rent of land, and the profits of : ſtock; the mondpoly renders 
much leſs abundant than they otherwiſe would: be. To promote 
the little intereſt of one little order of men in one country, it hurts 
the intereſt of all other orders . men in n Tee and of 
al mein all other N erer cond and Nati 4 10% „az 
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* is « ſolely. BY likes the e vols of. an chatted mo- 
nals either has proved: or could prove advantageous to any one 
particular. « order of men. But beſides: all the bad effects to the 
country in general which have already: been mentioned as neceſ- 
ſarily reſulting from a high rate of profit ; | tans | is one 
more fatal, perhaps, than all theſe put together, but whit 
if we may judge from experience, is inſeparably are with 
it. The high rate of profit ſeems every where to deſtroy that 
parſimony which in other circumſtances is natural to the character 
of the merchant. When profits are high, that ſober virtue ſeems 
to be ſuperfluous, and expenſive luxury to ſuit better the afſluence 
of his ſituation. But the owners: of the great mercantile capitals 
are neceſſarily the leaders and conductors of the whole induſtry of 
every nation, and their example has a much greater influenee 
upon the manners of the whole induſtrious part of it than that 
of any other order of men If his employer is attentive and 
Parſimonious, the workman is very likely to be ſo too; but if 
the maſter is diſſolute and diſorderly, the ſervant ho ſhapes his 
work according to the pattern which his maſter preſcribes' to him, 
will ſhape his life too according to the example which he ſets 
him. Accumulation is thus prevented in the hands of all thoſe 
who. are. naturally the moſt diſpoſed to accumulate; and the funds 
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deſtined for the maintenance of productive labour receive no aug 

mentation from the revenue of thoſe who ought naturally to 
augment them the moſt. The capital of the country, inſtead of 
increaſing, gradually dwindles away, and the quantity of produc- 
tive labour maintained in it grows every day leſs and lels. Have 


the exorbitant profits of the merchants of Cadiz and Liſbon aug. 


mented the capital of Spain and Portugal? Have they alleviated 
the poverty, have they promoted the induftry of thoſe two beg- 
garly countries? Such has been the tone of mercantile expence in 
thoſe two trading cities, that thoſe exorbitant profits, far from 


augmenting the general capital of the country, ſeem ſcarce to 


have been ſufficient to keep up the capitals upon which they were 
made. Foreign capitals are every day intruding themſelves, if I may 
Thy ſo, more and more. into the trade of Cadiz and Liſbon. It is 


to expel thoſe foreign capitals from a trade which their own capital 


grows every day more and more infufficient for carrying on, that 
the Spaniards and Portugueze endeavour every day to ſtraiten 


more and more the galling bands of their abſurd monopoly. 
Compare the mereantile manners of Cadiz and Liſbon with thoſe 


of Amſterdam, and you will be ſenſible how differently the con- 
duct and character of merchants are affected by the high and by 
the low profits of ſtock. The merchants of London indeed have 


not yet generally become ſuch magnificent lords as thoſe of Cadiz. 
and Liſbon; but neither are they in general ſuch attentive and 


parſimonious burghers as thoſe of Amfterdam. They are ſup- 
poſed, however, many of them, to be a good deal richer than 
the greater part of the former, and not quite ſo rich as many of 


the latter. But the rate of their profit is commonly much lower 


than that of the former, and a good deal higher than that of the 
latter. Light come light go, ſays the proverb; and. the ordinary 
tone of expence ſeems every where to be regulated, not ſa much 


according to the real ability of ſpending, as to the ſuppoſed facility 


of getting money to ſpend. 
| | : 
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"To found a great empire for the 82 purpoſe of $27 up, 7 | 


peop ple of cuſtomers, may at firſt fight a appear A Project t only 


— 


unfit for A nation 0 
that 18 governed by 7. Such ſovereigns,. and ſuch {o- 


vereigns only, are capable of fancying that they will find! ome 


advantage in employing the blood and treaſure of their ſuhjestz, 
to found and to maintain ſuch an empire. Say to a ſhopkeeper, Buy 


me a good eſtate, and 1 ſhall alyays.buy my cloaths-at your than, 


even though I ſhould pay. ſomewhat dearer than what I can have 


them for at other ſhops ; and you will not find: him very. forward: 


to embrace your propotal, . But ſhould. any other perſon buy ou 
ſuch an eſtate, the ſhopkeepep would be much obliged to Your bener 


factor if he would enjoin you to buy all your cloaths at his ſhops 


England purehaſed for ſome of her; ſubjects, who found d 4 
ſelves uncaſy at home, a Ln eltate f in à diſtant co 
price indeed was. very. ſmall, and 


nttle more than the expencę of the different equipments which made 
the firſt diſeovery, reconnoitered' the coaſt, and took a-fiftitious: 
poſſeſſion of the country. The land was good andof great er. 
tent, and the cultivators having plenty of good ground to work 


upon, and. being for ſome time at liberty. 40 fell. their Produce: 
where they , pleaſed, became in the courſe of little more than 


thirty or forty years {between 1620 and 1660): ſo numer- 
ous and thriving a people, that the ſhopkecepers and other 
traders of England wiſhed to: ſecure to. themſel ves the monopoly 
of their cuſtam. Without pretending, therefore, that they hag 
paid any part, either of the original purchaſe. money, or of the 


N 


for a nation of ſhop keepers. | It i 18, however, . a Project altogether | 
ſhe apkee; epers; but extromely fit for. A nation ; 


od. 0 of thirty, yeaus nan 1" 
the ordinary, price. of land. in the preſcat. times, i it amounted, 4p* 
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BOOK ſubſequent expence of improvement ; ' they petitioned the pads | 
| * ment that the cultivators of [America might for the future be 


confined to their ſhop ; firſt, for baying all- the goods which they 
wanted from Europe; and, ſecondly, for ſelling all ſuch parts of 
their own produce as thoſe traders might find it convenient to 
1 For they did not find it convenient to buy every part of 
some parts of it imported into England might have inter- 
feed with ſome of the trades which they themſelves carried on 
at home. . Thoſe particular parts of it, therefore, they were 
| willing that the coloniſts ſhould ſel] where they could; the farther 
off the better ; and upon that account propoſed that their 
market ſhould be confined to the countries ſouth of Cape 
Finiſterre. A clauſe in the famous act of navigation eſtabliſhed 
this truly wertete propoſal into a law. 
| Thx maintenance of this nth hai hitherts been the prin- 
Spal, or more properly perhaps the ſole end and purpoſe of the 
dominion Which Great Britain aſſumes over her colonies. In the 
excluſive trade, it is ſuppoſed, conſiſts the great advantage of pro- 
 vinces, which have never yet afforded: either revenue or military 
force for the ſupport of the civil government, or the defence of the 
mother country. The monopoly is the principal badge of their 
dependency, and it is the ſole fruit which has hitherto been gathered 
from- that dependency. Whatever expence Great Britain has 
hitherto laid out in maintaining this dependency, has really been 
laid out in order to ſupport this monopoly. The expence of 
the ordinary peace eſtabliſhment of the colonies amounted, before 
the commencement of the pr eſent diſturbances, to the pay of twenty 
Tegiments of foot; to the expence of the artillery, ſtores, and extra- 
ordinary proviſions with which it is neceſſary to ſupply them; and 
to the expence of a very conſiderable naval force which is con- 
Nanily kept 1 in order to guard, m the ſinuggling veſſels of 
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other nations; the immenſe coaſt of North America, WEN'E that LS 
of our Weſt- Indian iſlands. The whole! :exyence of this peace 


eſtabliſhment was a charge upon the revenue of Great Britain, and 


was, at the ſame time, the ſmalleſt part of what the dominion of | 


the colonies has-coſt the mother country. If we would know the 
amount of the whole, we muſt add to the annual expence of this 
peace eſtabliſhment the intereſt of the/ſums which,/in. conſequence 
of her conſidering her .colonies' as provinces ſubject to her; domi- 
nion, Great Britain has upon different occaſions laid out upon 
their defence. We muſt add to it, in particular, the whole expence 
of the-late war, and a great part of that which preceeded it. The 


late war was altogether a colony quarrel, and the whole expence 
of it, in whatever part of the world it may have been laid out, 


whether in Germany or in the Eaſt Indies, ought juſtly, to be 


ſtated to the account of the colonigs.. It amounted to more than 


ninety millions ſterling, including not only the new debt which: Was. 
contracted, but the two ſhillings in the pound additional land tax, 


and the ſums which were every year borrowed from the ſinking 
fund. The Spaniſh war which began in 1739, was principally a : 


colony quarrel. Its principal object was to prevent the ſearch 
of the colony ſhips which carried on a contraband trade with the 

naniſh main. This whole expence is, in reality, EI bounty which 
has been given in order to ſupport a monopoly. The pretended 
purpoſe of it was to encourage the e ee and to encreaſe 
the commerce of Great Britain. But its real effect has been to 
raiſe the rate of mercantile proſit, and to enable our merehante to 
turn into a branch of trade, of which the returns are more flow 
and diſtant than thoſe of the greater part of tber trades, a 
greater proportion of their capital than they otherwiſe would have 
done; two events which, if a bounty could have preyented, it 
migiit ee Hare! _ Hy wed W g Re, to 7 lan A 
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* - Keen preſent ſyſtem of management therefore, Great Bri- 
32 tain derives ee but 1 mw the mne aner ſhe ging 


over — 


17 


re bee that Sreat Vritain Wos vibes x give ip 0 
Authority over het colonies, and leave them to elect their own magi- 
rates, to enact their own laws, and to mate peace and war as 
key might think proper, would be to propoſe ſuch a meaſure as 
never was, and never will be adopted, by any nation in the world. 
No e ever voluntarily gave up the dominion ef any province, 

troubleſame ſdever it might be to govern it, and how ſmall 

fone. prox which it afforded might be in proportion to the 
expente which it aocafioned. Such fatrifices, though they might 
frequently be ugreenble to the intereſt, are always mortifying to 
the pride of every nation, and what is perhaps of fill greater 
conſequetite, they are always contrary to-the private intereſt of the 
goberking part of it, who would thereby be deptived of the Mi- 
poſol of many plates of truſt and profit, of many opportunities of 
Aquiring wealth and diſtinction, which the poſſeſſion of the nit 
turbulent, and, to the great body of the people, the moſt unpri< 
fitable iprovirice ſbldom fails to afford. The moſt viſionary enthu- 
ſiaſt would fearte be capable. of propefing fach ia meaſure, withuny. 
ſerious hapes at leaſt of its ever being adopted. df at was: mdopt< 
ed, however, Great Britam would not only be immetliately freed 

from the whole annunl expente of the peace eſtabliſnment of the 
colonies, but might ſettle wich them fach a trenty of commerce a 
would effectually ſecure to her a free trade, more advantageous to 
che great body of the people, though leſs ſo to the merchants. than 
the moenopoly-which The ut preſent enjoys. By thus parting good 
_ friends, the natural affection of the colonies to the mother country, 


which, perhaps, our late diſſenſions rave well migh extinguifhed, 
mould JT revive, It m1 icht — them not only to reſpect, 
3 | for 


n bal rn or berfox F. 


for whole centuries ther,” that treaty of commerce 

had concluded with us at partitig; bat do fur ws bn Wr a Well 
as in trade, and, inſtead of turbulent and factidus ſubjeRts, o 8 
beevns bur mon Rakel, iffeAtionate, and generbus allies; ad tun 
ſame ſort of parental afſection on the one fide, and filial reſpeck on 8 
the other, might revive between Great Britain and her colonies, | 
which uſed to ſubſiſt between, thoſe of ancient Greece ani tle | 
mother ON 5 from which wi deſcended... Ps bo Dt RL 
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3 it belongs, it ought to afford, in time of peace, a revenue to „ | 
the publick ſufficient not only for — 1 of 


empire. The chan) — hleency x province affords 

to the publick in time of war, ene -parit t6 Pear | 

the fame proportion to the ex tr "ary reve : 

n ban 3 revenue does in PTD 
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of the Britiſh empire, will readily be al 
has been ſuppoſed, indeed, by incuea ite revenue of the © 
ag of G Great ane me enabling them 40 ay ben „„ 15 
colonies, But this moriopely; Thee deascured to how; thek | 
a very grievous te cc ien and optik epa „ 
the revenue of a particular ordet of men in Great Britain, dim- 
niſhes inſtead of inereaſing that of the great body of the people; and 


conſequently diminiſhes inſtead of increaſing the ability of . 2 
Vor. II. x G i. body 
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'B 2 K body of the people to pay taxes. The men too whoſe revenue the 
8 monopoly increaſes, conſtitute a particular order which it is both 


abſolutely impoſſible to tax beyond the proportion of other orders, 
and extremely impolitick even to attempt to tax beyond that propor- 
tion, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhow in the following book. No 
particular reſource, therefore, can be drawn ram this particular 
order. | | 33 115 


Tux colonies may be ten ther by thei own 0 allteablies or by 
| the parliament of Gr eat Britain. ä 


5 the colony aſtembles can ever Fes 10 n as to levy 
upon their conſtituents a publick revenue ſufficient not only to 
maintain at all times their own civil and military « eſtabliſhment, but to 
Pay. their proper Proportion of the expence of the general govern- 
ment of the Britiſh empire, ſeems not very probable, It was a long time 
before even the par! liament of England, though placed immediately 
under the eye. of the ſovereign, could be brought under ſuch a fyſtem 
of management, Or could be rendered ſufficiently liberal in their 
grants for ſupporting. the civil and military eſtabliſhments even of 
their own country. It was only by diftributing among the parti- 
cular members of parliament, a great part either of the offices, or 
of the diſpoſal of the offices ariſing from this civil and military 
| eſtabliſhment, that ſuch a ſyſtem of management could be eſta- 
 blifhed even with regard to the parliament of England. But the 
diſtance of the colony aſſemblies from the eye of the ſovereign, their 
number, their diſperſed ſituation, and their various conſtitutions, 
would render it very difficult to manage them in the ſame manner, 
even though the ſovereign had the ſame means of doing it; and thoſe 
means are wanting. It would be abſolutely impoſſible to diſtribute 
among: all the leading members of all the colony aſſemblies ſuch a 


Mare, either 125 the offices or of the diſpoſal of the offices ariſing 
from 
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them to give up their popularity at home and to tax their conſtituents 
for the ſupport of that general government, of which almoſt the 
whole emoluments were to be divided among people wWho were 
ſtrangers to them. The unavoidable ignorance of adminiſtration, „ 


bers of thoſe different aſſemblies, the offences which muſt frequently 
be given, the blunders which muſt conſtantly be committed in 

attempting to manage them in this manner, ſeem to render. ſuch 
a ſyſtem of management bers. mir Ga heme dh with Mos vp 
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n 4th ademblies beſides, cannot be pee the proper 
judges of what is neceſſary for the defence and ſu pport of the whole 
| empire. The care of that defence and ſupport" is not intruſted to 
them. It is not their buſineſs, and they have no regular means of 
information concerning it. The aſſembly of a province, like the 
tr ry of apariſh, may judge very properly concerning the affairs of its 


| concerning thoſe of the whole'empire. It cannot even judge propetly 
concerning the proportion which its own' province bears to che 
whole em pire; or concerning the relative degree of its wealth and 
importance, compared with the other provinces; becauſe thoſe 

other provinces are not under the inspection and ſi uper-intendancy 
of the aſſembly of a particular province.” What'is neceſſary for che b 
defence and ſupport of the whole empire, and in what proportion 
each part ought to contribute, can be judged of only by that afſem- 


ws 8 


IT bas been Propelel. rl that be Sloan oed be aa | 

by requiſition, the parliament of Great Britain'determini ng the ſum 
which each colony ought to pay, and the provincial aſſembly aſſeſſing 

wor G 8 2 | and 


fein the general government of the Britiſh empire,” as to aa e [ 


| beſides, concerning the relative importance of the different mem 


Own particular diſtri ; but can have no proper means of judging! 
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— province. What concerned the whole empire would in this way be 


determined by the aſſembly which inſpects and ſuper-intends the affairs 


of the whole empire; and the provincial affairs of each colony might 
ſtill be regulated by its own aſſembly. Though the colomes ſhould in 
this caſe have no repreſentatives 1 in the Britiſh parliament, yet, if we 
may judge by experience, there is no probability that the parliamen- 
tary requiſition would be unreaſonable. The parliament of England 


has not upon any occaſion ſnown the ſmalleſt diſpoſition to over- 
burden thoſe parts of the empire which are not repreſented in 


parliament. The iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey, without any 


means of reſiſting the authority of parliament, are more lightly 


taxed than any part of Great Britain. Parhament in attempting 
to exerciſe its ſuppoſed right, whether well or ill grounded, of taxing 
the colonies, has never hitherto demanded of them any thing which 
even approached to a juſt proportion to what was paid by their fellow 
ſubjects at home. If the contribution of the colonies, beſides, 


Wo,as to riſe or fall in proportion to the riſe or fall of the land tax; 
parliament could not tax them without taxing at the ſame time its 

own conſtituents, and the colonies. Tony” in this caſe 5 conſi- | 
3 dered as s virtually peeing in re. 


KA are not wanting of empires in whichall the Ant | 
provinces are not taxed, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, in one 


maſs; but in which the ſovereign regulates the ſum which each 


province ought to pay, and in ſome provinces aſſeſſes and levies it 


as he thinks proper; while in others, he leaves it to be aſſeſſed and 


levied as the reſpective ſtates of each province ſhall determine. In 
ſome provinces of France, the king not only impoſes what taxes he 


thinks proper, but aſfeſſes ' and levies them in the way he thinks 


proper. From others he demands a certain ſum, but leaves it to 
the ſtates of each province to aſſeſs and levy 4 that ſam as they think 
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proper. According antes, er baia by reuſe: the CHAP. a 
parkament of Great Britain would ſtand nearly in the ſame firhation — 


towards the colony aſſernbhes, as the king of France does towards 
the ſtates of thoſe provinces which ſtill enjoy the privilege of hammg 
ſtates of their own, DO r 


wes. we 


„ ee hams the coldaies een 
no juſt reaſon to fear that their ſhare of the publick burdens ſhould 


ever exceed the proper proportion to that of their fellow citizens at . 


home ; Great Britam might have 1 _—_ to fear that ĩt never 
would amount to that proper proportion. The partiament of 
Great . pat had the ſame eſtabliſhed 
authority in the colonies, which. the French king has in thoſe 
provinces of France, which fill enjoy the privilege of having ſtates- 
have been hitherto, they are not very likely to be fo) might ſtill 


find many pretences for evading or rejecting the moſt reaſonable 
— RY 2 ame. 15. A French war breaks out, we ſhall 


fuppoſe; ten millions muſt immediately be raiſed in order to defend 
the ſeat of the empire. This ſam muſt be borrowed upon the credit 
of ſome parliamentary fund mortgaged for paying the intereſt. Part of 
this fund parliament propoſes to raiſe by a tax to be levied in Great 
Britain, and part of it by a requiſition to all the different colony aſſem- 
blies of America and the Weſt Indies. Would people readily advance 


their money upon the credit of a fund, which partly depended upon the 
good humour of all thoſe aſſemblies, far diſtant from the ſeat of the 


war, and ſometimes, perhaps, thinking themſelves not much bo, 


cerned in the event of it? Upon ſuch a fund no more money would 
probably be advanced than what the tax to be levied in Great Britain 


W to er for. The whole burden of the debt 
contracted 
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B * K contraſted on account of the war whuls: 1 in this manner fall, as 
— it always has done hitherto, upon Great Britain, upon a part of 
the empire and not upon the whole empire. Great Britain is, 
perhaps, ſince the world began, the only ſtate which, as it has 
extended its empire, has only increaſed its expence without once 
augmenting its reſources. Other ſtates have generally diſburdened 
themſelves upon their ſubject and ſubordinate provinces of the 
moſt conſiderable part of the expence of defending the empire. 
Great Britain has hitherto ſuffered her ſubje& and ſubordinate 
provinces to diſburden themſelves upon her of almoſt this whole 
expence. In order to put Great Britain upon a footing of equality 
with her own colonies, which the law has hitherto ſuppoſed to be 
ſubject and ſubordinate, it ſeems neceſſary, upon the ſcheme of 
_ taxing them by parliamentary requiſition, that parliament ſhould 
have ſome means of rendering its requiſitions immediately effec- 
| tual in caſe the colony aſſemblies ſhould attempt to evade or reject 
them; and what thoſe means are, it is ; not . ay to conceive; 
and it has not yet been explained, "THF ety” e 


Suoulp the e ho of Coat Nita at. 3 We ae 
be ever fully eſtabliſned in the right of taxing the colonies, even 
independent of the conſent of their own aſſemblies, the impor- 
tance of thoſe aſſemblies would from that moment be at an end, 
and with it that of all the leading men of Eritiſn America. 
Men deſire to have ſome ſhare in the management of public affairs 
chiefly on account of the importance which it gives them. Upon 
the power which the greater part of the leading men, the natural 
ariſtocracy of every country, have of preſerving or defending 
their reſpective importance, depends the ſtability and duration of 
every ſyſtem of free government. In the attacks which thoſe 
leading men are continually making upon the importance of one 
SNORING: and in the defenee of their on; conſiſts the whole play. - 

„ . of 
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of e faction and ambition. The leading men of ee ons 1 . = 
like thoſe of all other countries, deſire: to preſerve" their n ime won ĩðꝭ2 19H 
portance. They feel, or imagine that if their aſſemblies,” which gettin 

they are fond of calling parliaments, and of conſidering as equal 

in authority to the parliament of Great Britain, ſhould be fo far 

degraded. as to become the humble miniſters arid executive officers 

of that parhament, the greater part of their own importance would 

be at an end. They have rejected, therefore, the propoſal of 

being taxed by parliamentary requiſition, and like other ambitious 

and high ſpirited men, have rather choſen to draw the ner in 


defence 1 their own eee 


. ARDS. the | declenfion of the 8 bes ok allies ef | 
Rome, who had born the principal burden of defending the tate 

and extending the empire, demanded to be admitted to all the N 

privileges of Roman citizens. Upon being refuſed,” the ſocial war 

broke out. During the courſe of that war Rome granted thoſe 

| privileges to the greater part of them, one by one, and in pro- 

portion as they detached themſelves from the general confederacy. 

The parliament of Great Britain inſiſts i upon taxing the colonies; 

and they refuſe to be taxed by a parliament in which they are not 

repreſented. | If to each colony, which ſhould detach itſelf from the 

general confederacy, Great Britain ſhould allow fuch a number of 

repreſentatives as ſuited the proportion of what. it contributed to 

the public revenue of the empire, in conſequence of its being 

ſubjected to the ſame taxes, and in compenſation admitted to the 

fame freedom of trade with its fellow ſubjects at home; the num- 

der of its repreſentatives to be augmented as the proportion of its | 1 

contribution might afterwards augment; a new method of acquir- 1 Wo 

ing importance, a new and more dazzling object of ambition ; 

would be preſented to the leading men of each colony. © Inſtead ff 

of piddling for the little prizes * are to be found in what — 

8 | „ may | 
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BOOK may be called the paltry raffle of colony. faction; they ks 
— then hope, from the preſumption which men naturally have in 
their own ability and good fortune, to draw ſome of the great 
prizes which ſometimes come from the wheel of the great ſtate 
lottery of Britiſh politics. Unleſs this or ſome other method is 
fallen upon, and there ſeems to be none more obvious than this, of 
preſerving the importance and of gratifying the ambition of the 
leading men of America, it is not very probable. that they will 
ever voluntarily ſubmit to us; and we ought to- conſider that the 
blood which muſt be ſhed in forcing them to do fo, is every drop 
of it, the blood either of thoſe who are, or of thoſe whom we 
wiſh to have for our fellow citizens. They are very weak who 
flatter themſelves that, in the ſtate to which things have come, our 
colonies: will be eaſily conquered by force alone. The perſons who 
now govern the reſolutions of what they call their continental 
congreſs, feel in themſelves at.this moment a degree of importance 
which, perhaps, the greateſt ſubjects in Europe ſcarce feel. From 
ſhopkeepers, tradeſmen, and attornies, they are become ſtateſ- 
men and legiſlators, and are employed in contriving a new 
form of government for an extenſive empire, which, they 
flatter themſelves, will become, and which, indeed, ſeems very 
likely to become one of the greateſt and moſt formidable that 
ever was in the world. Five hundred different people, per- 
haps, who in different ways act immediately under the continenta 
congreſs; and five hundred thouſand, perhaps, who act under thoſe 
five hundred, all feel in the ſame manner a proportionable riſe 
in their own importance. Almoſt every individual of the govern- 
ing party in America fills, at preſent, in his own fancy, a ſtation 
ſuperior, not only to what he had ever filled before, but to what 
he had ever expected to fill; and unleſs ſome new object of am- 
bition is preſented either to him or to his leaders, if he has the 
ordinary ſpirit of a man, he will die in defence of that ſtation. 
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Ir is a remark of the preſident Henaut that we now read with "CHA * 


pleaſure the account of many little tranſactions of the Ligue, which — 


when they happened were not perhaps conſidered as very im- 


portant pieces of news. But every man then, ſays he, fantiek 
himſelf of ſome importance; and the innumerable memoirs which 5 
have come down to' us from thoſe times, were, the greater part 


k pleaſure in recording and 


magnifying events in which, they flattered themſelves, they had 
been conſiderable actors. How obſtinately the city of Paris upon 
that occaſion defended itſelf, what a dreadful famine it ſuppotted 
rather than ſubmit to the beſt and afterwards the moſt beloved of 


all the French kings, is well known. The greater part of the 


citizens, or thoſe who governed the greater part of them, fought 
in defence of their own importance, which they foreſaw was to be 
the antient government ſhould be re- eſtabliſn 
unleſs they can be induced to conſent to 4 
union, are very likely to defend themſelves againſt the beſt of all 


at an end wheneve 


mother countries, as obſtinately as the city of Paris did againſt 
one of = beſt *. _ g 
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Tux He. a 3 was en in untient times. 
When the people of one ftate were admitted to the right ef 
citizenſhip in another | 
that right. but by coming in a body to vote and deliberate with the 
people of thut other ſtate. 


— 


completely ruined the Roman republic. It was ne 


longer poſſible 


No tribe could know its own member 
could be introduced into the aner e er * people, could drive 
out the real citizens, and decide upon the affairs of che republic as 
if they themſelves had been ſuch. But though America was to 
Vou. H. Hh ſend 


er, they had no other means of exerciſing 


The admiſſion of the greater part 
of the inhabitants of Italy to the privileges of Roman citigend, 


to diſtinguiſh between who was and york Was not a Roman citizen. 
1em A rabble of any kind 
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ſend fifty or ſixty new repreſentatives to parliament, che door- 
keeper of the houſe of commons could not find any great diffi- 
culty in diſtinguiſhing between who was and who was not a 
member. Though the Roman conſtitution, therefore, was neceſ- 
farily ruined by the union of Rome with the allied ſtates of Italy, 
there is not the leaſt Probability that the Britiſn conſtitution would 
be hurt by the union of Great Britain with her colonies. That 


conſtitution, on the contrary, would be compleated by it, and 
ſeems to be imperfect without it. The aſſembly which deliberates 
and decides concerning the affairs of every part of the empire, in 
order to be properly informed, ought certainly to have repreſen- 


tatives from every part of it. That this union, however, could 


be eaſily effectuated, or that difficulties and great difficulties 
might not occur in the execution, I do not pretend. I have yet 


| heard. of none, however, which appear. inſurmountable. The 


principal perhaps ariſe, not from the nature of things, but from 
- the prejudices and opinions of the youre be on _this and the | 


other fide of the Atlantic. 


Wr, on this ſide the water, are afraid leſt the multitude of 


American repreſentatives ſnould over- turn the balance of the conſti- 


tution, and increaſe too much either the influence of the crown 
on the one hand, or the force of the democracy on the other. 


But if the number of American repreſentatives was to be in pro- 


portion to- the produce of American taxation, the number of 


people to be managed would increaſe exactly in proportion to 
the means of managing them; and the means of managing, to 


the number of people to be managed. The monarehical and de- 


mocratical parts of the conſtitution would, after the union, ſtand 
exactly in the ſame degree of relative force with regard t. to one 


another as Wer be had done helone.. | 
. Tu E 
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oppreflions. But their repreſentatives in parliament, of which 
the number ought from the firſt to be conſiderable, would eaſily be 
able to protect them from all oppreſſion. The diſtance could not 


much weaken the dependency of the repreſentative upon the con- 
ſtituent, and the former would ſtill feel that he owed his ſeat in 


all the authority of a member of the legiſlature, of every outrage 


remote parts of the empire. The diſtance of America from the 
ſeat of government, beſides, the nations of that country might 


be of very long continuance. Such has hitherto been the rapid 


ment, that in the courſe of little more than a century, per- 
haps, the produce of American might exceed that of Britiſh 


n defence and ſupport of the whole. 


Tu diſcovery of America, and that of a paſſage to the Faſt 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, are the two greateſt and moſt 
important events recorded in the hiſtory of mankind. Their con- 
ſequences have already been very great : but, in the ſhort period 


to mankind may hereafter reſult from thoſe great events no human 


parliament and all the conſequence which he derived from it to 
the good will of the latter. It would be the intereſt of the for- 
mer, therefore, to cultivate that good-will by complaining with 


which any civil or military officer might be guilty of in thoſe 


flatter themſelves, with ſome appearance of reaſon too, would not 


progreſs of that country in wealth, population and improve 


taxation. The ſeat of the empire would then naturally remove 
itſelf to that part of the empire which contributed melt to the 


of between two and three centuries which has elapſed ſince theſe 
diſcoveries were made, it is impoſſible that the whole extent of their 
conſequences can have been ſeen. What benefits, or what misfortunes 


wiſdom can foreſee. By uniting, in ſome meaſure, the moſt diſtant 
: parts of the world, by enabling them to relieve one another's 
" Hhe2 - wants, 


2 3 $ | 
Tux people on the other ſide of the water are i leſt 0. © 1 HA P. 
F from the ſeat of government might expoſe them to many — 
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B oY OK waits; to increaſe one another's enjoyments, and to encourage one 
Ges another's induſtry, their general tendency would ſeem to be bene- 
ficiat. To the natives, however, both of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
all the commercial benefits which can have reſulted from thoſe 
events have been funk and loſt in the dreadfal misfortunes 
which they have occaſioned. Theſe misfortunes, however, ſeem to 
have ariſen rather from accident than from. any thing in the nature 
of thoſe events themſelves, At the particular time when. theſe dif- 
coveries- were made, the ſuperiority of force happened to be fo 
great on the fide of the Europeans, that they were enabled to com- 
mit with impunity every ſort of injuſtice in thoſe .remote countries: 
Hereafter, perhaps, the natives of thoſe countries may grow 
ſtronger, or thoſe of Europe may grow weaker, and the inhabitants 
of all the different quarters of the world may arrive at that equality 
of courage and force which, by inſpiring mutual fear, can alone 
overawe the injuſtice of independent nations into ſome ſort of 
reſpe& for the rights of one another. But nothing ſeems more 
hkely to eftabliſh this equality of force chan that mutual commu- 
nication of knowledge and of all ſorts of improvements which an 
extenſive: commerce from all countries to all countries naturally, 
or rather neceſſarily, carries alon 8 with it. FEE 


Ix the mean time one of the principal effects of thoſe diſcove- 
ries has been to raiſe the mercantile ſyſtem to a degree of ſplen- 
dor and glory which it could never otherwiſe have attained to. It 
is the object of that ſyſtem to enrich a great nation rather by trade 
and manufactures than by the improvement and cultivation of 
land, rather by the induſtry of the towns than by that of the 
country. But, in conſequence of thoſe diſcoveries, the commer- 
cial towns of Europe, inſtead of being the manufacturers and car- 
riers for but a very ſmall part of the world, (that part of Europe 

| which is waſhed by the Atlantic ocean, and the countries which 
8 lie 
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lie round the Baltick and Mediterranean feas), have now become” CH 
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the manufacturers. for the numerous and thriving cultivators' of — 


America, and the carriers, and in ſome reſpects the marrifacturer 
too, for atmoft all the different nations of Aſia, Africa, and Ares 


rica. Two new worlds have been opened to their induſtry, each of 


them much greater and more extenſive than the old one, and the 
market TY one ad ew Gong: _ ne greater every 
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Ws 6 countries. which . pudkeb ts e of Abenen and v 
trade directly to the Eaſt Indies, enjoy, indeed, the whole ſhew and 
ſplendor of this great commerce. Other countries, however, not- 
withſtanding all the invidious reſtraints by which it is meant to 
exclude them, frequently enjoy a greater ſhare of the real benefit 
of it. The colonies of Spain and Portugal, for example, give 
more real encouragement to the induſtry of other countries than 


to that of Spain and Portugal. In the fingle article of linen alone 


the conſumption of thoſe colonies amounts, it is ſaid, but I do not 
pretend to warrant the quantity, to more than three millions ſter- 
ling a year. But this great conſumption is almoſt entirely ſup- 
plied by France, Flanders, Holland, and Germany. Spain and 
Portugal furniſh but a ſmall part of it. The capital which ſupplies 
the colonies with this great quantity of linen is annually diſtri- 
buted among, and furniſhes a revenue to the inhabitants of thoſe 
other countries. The profits of it only are ſpent in Spain and 


Portugal, where they help to ſu pport the OO 9181575 7 of 
the W e SET ee ee 


1 the . "a which = nation endeavours to ſecure 
to itſelf the exclufive trade of its own colonies,” are frequently 
more hurtful to the countries in favour of which they are eſta- 

baihed than to thoſe againſt which they are eſtabliſhed, The 


unjuſt , 
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BOOK unjuſt oppreſſion of the induſtry of other countries falls back, if 
AF. 1 may ſay ſo, upon the heads ef the oppreſlors, and cruſhes their 
; induſtry more than it does that of thoſe other countries. By thoſe 
regulations, for example, the merchant of Hamburgh muſt ſend 
the linen which he deſtines for the American market to London, 
and he muſt bring back from thence the tobacco which he deſtines 
for the German market; becauſe he can neither ſend the one 
directly to America, nor bring back the other directly from thence. 
By this reſtraint he is probably obliged to ſell the one ſomewhat 
cheaper, and to buy the other ſomewhat dearer than he otherwiſe 
might have done; and his profits are probably ſomewhat abridged 
by means of it. In this trade, however, between Hamburgh and 
London, he certainly receives the returns of his capital much 
more quickly than he could poſlibly have done in the direct trade 
to America, even though we ſhould ſuppoſe, What is by no means 
the caſe, that the payments of America were as punctual as thoſe 
of London. In the trade, therefore, to which thoſe regulations 
confine the merchant of Hamburgh, his capital can keep in con- 
ſtant employment a much greater quantity of German induſtry 
than it poſſibly could have done in the trade from which he is 
excluded. Though the one employment, therefore, may to him 
perhaps be leſs profitable than the other, it cannot be leſs advan- 
tageous to his country. It is quite otherwiſe with the employment 
into which the monopoly naturally attracts, if I may fay fo, the 
capital of the London merchant. That employment may, per- 
haps, be more profitable to him than the greater part of other 
employments, but, on account of the ſlowneſs of the returns, it 
cannot be more advantageous to his LOT: 


— TER all the unjuſt attempts, therefore, af every. .country i in 
Europe to engroſs to itſelf the whole advantage of the trade of its 
own colonies „ No country has yet been able to engroſs to itſelf any 
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in time of war the oppreſſive authority which it aſſumes over them. 
The inconveniencies reſulting from the poſſeſſion” of its colonies, 
every country has engroſſed to itſelf completely. The advantages 


reſulting from their Ae it has Wa e to ate with 9 78 7 
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Ar - firſt SUS no doubt, thi enge of the gate commerce 


of America, naturally ſeems to be an acquiſition of the higheſt | 


7 


value. To the undiſcerning eye of giddy ambition, it natur 
preſents itſelf, amidſt the confuſed ſcramble of politicks and war, 


as a very dazzling object to fight for. The dazzling ſplendor of 
the object, however, the immenſe greatneſs of the commerce, is 


the very quality which renders the monopoly of it hurtful, or which 


makes one employment, in its own nature neceſarily leſs advan- 
tageous to the country than the greater part of other em ployments, 
abſorb a much greater proportion of the ca pital of the in, than . 


N would otherwiſe have e gone to it: 


Taz bereit ck Fe every y country, it has been ſhewn 1 in the 
ſecond book, naturally ſeeks,” if one may ſay ſo, the em ployment 


moſt advantageous to that country. If it is employed in the carrying 


trade, the country to which it belongs becomes the emporium of the 
goods of all the countri ies whoſe trade that ſtock carries on. 3 But | 
the owner of that ſtock neceſſarily wiſhes to diſpoſe of as great a 


part of thoſe. goods as he can-at home. He thereby faves himſelf 
the trouble, riſk, and expence, of exportation, and he will upon 
that account be glad to ſell them at home, not only for a much 
ſmaller price, but with ſomewhat a ſmaller profit than he might 


expect to make by ſending them abroad. He naturally, therefore, 


endeavours as much as he can to turn lis carrying trade into a 
foreign trade of conſumption. If his ſtock again is employed i ina 
I trade of conſumption; he will, for the fame reaſon, , be glad 

to 
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B 00 K to diſpoſe of at home as great a part as he can of the home Far 
— ů which he collects in order to export to ſome foreign market, and he 


will thus endeavour as much as he can, to turn his foreign trade of 
conſumption. into a home trade. The mercantile ſtock of every 


country naturally courts in this manner the near, and ſhuns the 


diſtant employment; naturally courts the employment in which 


the returns are frequent, and ſhuns that in which they are 


diſtant and flow ; naturally courts the employment in which it 


can maintain the greateſt quantity of productive labour in the 
country to which it belongs, or in which its owner reſides, and 
ſhuns that in which it can maintain there the ſmalleſt quantity. It 
naturally courts the employment which in ordinary caſes is moſt 


advantageous, : and ſhuns that which in ordinary caſes 1 18 leaſt advan- 
tageous to that country. 


Bur if in any of thoſe diſtant e which, in u cndinary 
caſes are leſs advantageous to the country, the profit ſhould happen 
to riſe ſomewhat higher than what is ſufficient to balance the natural 
preference which is given to nearer employments, this ſuper iority 
of profit will draw ſtock from thoſe nearer employments, till the 
profits of all return to their proper level. This ſuperiority of profit, 
however, is a proof that in the actual circumſtances of the ſociety, 
thoſe diſtant employments are ſomewhat underſtocked in proportion 
to other employments, and that the ſtock of the ſociety is not diſtri- 


buted in the propereſt manner among all the different employments . 
carried on in it. It is a proof that ſomething is either bought cheaper 


or ſold dearer than it ought to be, and that ſome particular claſs of 
citizens 15 more or leſs oppreſſed. either by paying more or by getting. 


leſs than what! is ſuitable to that equality, which ought to take place, 


and which naturally does take place among all the different claſſes 
of them, Though the ſame capital never will maintain the ſame 
quantity of productive labour in a diſtant as in a near employment, 
yet a diſtant SPUN * be as neceſſary for the welfare of the 


ſociety 


* 


is moſt agreeable to the tert of iy whole "DM f h ith 
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nearer employments. But if the profits of thoſe who deal in ſuch 
goods are above their proper level, thoſe goods will be ſold dearer 
than they ought to be, or ſomewhat above their natural price, and 
all thoſe engaged in the nearer employments will be more or leſs 
oppreſſed by this high price. Their intereſt, therefore, in this caſe 
requires that ſome ſtock ſhould be withdrawn from thoſe nearer 
employments, and turned towards that diſtant employment; in 
order to reduce its profits to their proper level, and the price rice of ap . 
goods which it deals in to their natural price. In this extract "I 
nary caſe, the publick intereſt requires that ſome ſtock ſhould be 
withdrawn from thoſe employments which in ordinary caſes are 
more advantageous, and turned towards one which in ordinary caſes 
is leſs advantageous to the publick : and in this extraordinary caſe, 

the natural intereſts and inclinations of men coincide as exactly 
with the publick intereſt as in all other ordinary caſes, and lead 
them to withdraw ſtock from oy years: and tt turn Es on. 
 Uſtakt employment, 


» 
3 
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I is thus that the mile me 40 bel of tndividuats 2 
aturally diſpoſe them to turn their ſtock towards the employments 
which in ordinary caſes are moſt advantageous to the ſociety. Bu 
if from this natural preference they ſhould turn too much of it 
towards thoſe employments, the fall of profit in them and the riſe 
of it in all others immediately diſpoſe them to alter this faulty 15 
bution. Without any intervention of law, therefore, the private 
intereſts and paſſions of men naturally lead them to Wide 55 
diſtribute the ſtock of every ſociety, among all the different employ- 
ments carried on in it, as nearly as poſſible in the propor n which 
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deals in being neceſſary, perhaps, for carrying on many of the => 
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AP, 


569K Al the different regulatiors of the mettantibe ſyſtem, neceſſarily” 


of ftöck. But thoſe which' concern the trade to America and the 


18 the great engine of both; but it is a different ſort of monopoly. 


tlie greater part of the ſixtæenth century, the Portugueze endeavoured: 
to manage the trade to the Eaſt Indies in the ſame manner, by 
claiming the ſole right of ſailing in the Indian ſeas, on account of 


ſtill continue to exclude all other European nations from any direct. 


only excluded from a trade to which it might be convenient for 
them to turn ſome part of their ſtock, but are obliged to buy the 
goods which that trade deals in ſomewhat dearer than if they 


the principal ports are no open to the ſhips of all Eufopean nations. 
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derange more or leſs this natural and moſt advantageous diſtribution: 


Eaſt Indies derange it perhips mote than any other; becauſe the 
trade to thoſe two great continents abſorbs a greater quantity of 


ſtock than any two other branches of trade. The regulations, 
However, by which this detarigement- ib effocted in thoſe. two- 
different branches of trade axe not altogether the ſame. Monopoly 


Monopoly of one kind or another, indeed, ſeems. t to be the ſole 
Moo: of * ann en. 5 8 & 

In the was! to America EA nation een to engroſs AS: 
much as poſſible the whole market of its own colonies, by fairly 
excluding all other nations from any direct trade to them. During 


the merit of having firſt found out the road to them. The Dutch: 


trade to their ſpice iſlands. Monopolies of this kind are evidently. 
eſtabliſhed againſt all other European. nations, who are thereby not 


eould: ths Ha them en from. the countries nn. 
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Bor © fe the fall ir the fower of 1 Watben nation 
has claimed the extluſive right of falling in the Indlan ſeas, ef Which 


F xcept in Portugal, here, and within theſe = 2 in France, 
the 


| ſubjected to an excluſive company any. 8 5 a 
properly eſtabliſhed gal 
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from. the — 5 of, the affairs of ſo Ne a company. 1 5 
neceſſarily have occaſioned, The abſurdity of this ſecond kind af ge | 
| monopoly, therefore, is much more manifeſt than that of the 8 
| 4 14170 F. ae 00087 e e ien e n 
of monopale derange of = 
ſociety: but th 5 do not | 1 | 
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Sucn poor countries as Sweden and Denmark, for example, | 
would probably have never ſent a ſingle ſhip to the Eaſt Indies, had 
not the trade been fubjected to an excluſive company. The eſta- 
bliſhment" of ſuch a company neceſſarily encourages adventurers. 
Their monopoly ſecures them againſt all competitors in the home 

E and they” have ny lune re A for hong markets with the 


A £ H . 


chance of a confitlerable ert upon a a great qu antity. A ;thout weh | 
extraordinary encouragement, the poor traders of ſuch poor countries 
would probably never have thought. of hazarding their ſmall capitals 
in ſo very diſtant and uncertain an adventure as the trade to the 
Eaſt Indies muſt natorally have appeared t to Arn d e 


"x LF 
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sven a rich country a as Holland, on the contrary, would pro- 
bably, in the caſe of a free trade, ſend many more ſhips to the 
Eaſt Indies than it aQually does. T he limited ſtock of the Dutch 
Eaſt India company probably repels from that trade many great 
mercantile capitals which would otherwiſe go to it. The mer- 
cantile capital of Holland is ſo great that it is, as it were, con- 
tinually overflowing, ſometimes into the public funds of foreign 
countries, ſometimes into loans to private traders and adveriturers' 
of foreign countries, ſometimes into the moſt round about fo-' 
reign trades of conſumption, and ſometimes into the carrying 
trade. All near employments being completely filled up, all the 
| capital which can be placed in them with any tollerable profit: 
| being” already placed in them, the capital of Holland neceſfarily 
flows towards the moſt diſtant employments. The trade to the 


Eaſt Indies, if it was altogether free, would probably abſorb. the 
1 5 pen 
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a redundant capital. The Eaſt" Indies | 
— 1 for the manufactufes of Europe and for che 7 
and ſilver av well as for ſexeral other productions of America, 
greater and more extenſive Oy both We and eee, e | 


together. ee Yo eee ee 


en * Sel of the a aiftribution of 4401 1 neeel⸗ it 
ang hurtful to the ſociety in which it takes place; whether it be 

y repelling from a particular trade the ſtock which would other- 
mi 8⁰ to it, 0 attracting towards à particular trade that 
which would. not otherwiſe come; to it. If without any excluſive 
company, the trade of Holland to the Eaſt Indies would be greater 
than it actually is, that country muſt ſuffer a conſiderable loſs by 
part of its capital being excluded from the employment moſt conve- 
nient for that part. And in the ſame manner, if without an exclu- 
five company, the trade of Sweden and Denmark tl the Eaſt Indies 
would be leſs. than it actually is, or, what perhaps is more probable, 
would not exiſt at all, thoſe, two countries muſt likewiſe: ſuffer a 
conſiderable loſs by part of their capital being drawn into an employ- 
ment. which muſt be more or leſs unſuitable to their preſent circum- 
ſtances. Better for them, perhaps, in their preſent, circumſtances 
to buy Eaſt India 9 of other nations, even though thiey ſhould 
pay ſomewhat dearer, than to turn ſo great a part of their ſmall 
Fane! to ſo, very diſtant a trade, in which the returns are ſo very 

lo in which that, capital can maintain ſo ſmall a quantity 
of productive, labour at home, where productive labburis le much | 
Wen 0 little 1 is done, n U MEIN is to do. 
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country ſhould.nbt be able to carry on an) direct trade t the Baſt 
Indies, it will not from thence follow that ſuch a company ought to 
be eſtabliſhed there, but only that ſuch a ny ought not in 
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BODE theſe circumſtances ta trade directly to the Baſt dies, The {vob 

* companies are net in general neceſſary for carrying on theBaſt India 

trade, is ſufficiently, demonſtrated by the experience of the Portu- 
gueze,: Who enjeyed almoſt the whole of for mare chan a 2 
together without any excluſive e 


« Ty 


No private werchunt. Wis "TRY ſhid,) could 1 well AI 

| ſoffſcient to enaivtain: factors and agents in the different ports of 
the Eaſt Indies, in order to provide goads fon the ſhips which he might 
Oecaſionally ſend thither ; and yet, unleſs he was able do this, the 
difficulty of finding a cargo might frequently make his ſhips/loſe the 
ſeaſon for returning; and the expence of fo long a delay would not 
only eat up the hole prove of the adventure, but frequently occaſion 

a very conſiderable loſs. This argument, however, if it proved 
any thing at all, odd prove'that no one great branch of trade 
-cauld be carried: on without an exeluſive company, which 1s 

_ contrary to the experience of all nations. There is no great branch 

pl trade in which the capital of any one private merchant is ſufficient 
for carrying on all the ſubordinate branches which muſt be carried 
on in order to carry on the principal branch. But when a nation 

is ripe for any great branch of trade, ſome merchants naturally turn 
their capitals towards the. principal, and ſome towards the ſubor- 
dinate branches of it; and though all the different branches of it 
E are in this manner carried on, yet it very ſeldom happens that 

| hey: are all carried on by; the eapital of one private merchant. 

If a nation, therefore, is ripe for the Eaſt India trade, a certain 
5 f portion of its. capital will naturally divide itſef among all the 

| 5 different branches of that trade. Some of its merchants will find 
it for their intereſt to refide in the Eaſt Indies, and to employ their 

capitals there in providing goods for the ſhips which are to bo ſent 

out by other merchants who reſide in Europe. The- ſettlements 
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which different European nations haysobtiined in the Eaſt 
if they were taken from the excluſive- COMpAy he 
preſent belong and put under the icumediate protect 

reign, would. render this reſidence both e mito 
merchants - of the particular; nations. to- whom thoſe: ett 
belong... 17 e time n ee 


offi e 
a thok different tun it wee be a pioof thar'at.that 
ar time, that country was: not ripe. for that trade, and that 
it would de: better to buy for ſome. time, even at a higher rice, 
From other European nations. the Eaſt, goods it had oocaſion 
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ewe. the -Eurgpeans poſe many conſiderable, ſettlements- 
boch upon ths coaſt of Africa and in the Ea | ot 

het eſtabliſnod in either of tho o countries ſuch numerous ar 
thriwing colonies as thoſe in the iſlands: and continent of America. 
Africa, however, a well. as ſeveral of the countries comprehended 1 
under the general name of the Eaſt» Indies, are inhabited by barba- 
rous nations. But thoſe nations were by: no means ſo woeal and 
defenecteſs as the miſerable and helpleſs Americans ; amd in propor- 
tion to the natural fertility of the countries which thay inhabited; they | 
were beſides much more popiilous. The moſt barbareus nations 
either of Africa. or of the Eaſt Indies were ſhepherds;;.eveh-the 
Hotentots were ſo. But the nativts of every: part of America. 


, Mexico and Teru, were only hunters; and the difference is 
4 _ "my : 


pK 


natives, and to exten the European plantations over the greater part 


inhabited by a race of people almoſt as barbarous and quite as inca- 


Countries of the Eaſt Indies. It lies upon the moſt frequented 
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very great between the number of ſhe pherds and that of hunters 
whom the fame extent of equally fertile” territory c can maintain. In 
Afribaand the Eaſt Indies therefore, it was more difficult to dilptice tile 


of the lands of the briginal inhabitants: The genius of exthifive com- 
panies, beſides, 4s unfavourable, it has already been obſerved, to the 
growth of new colonies,” arid has probably been the principal cauſe 
of the little progreſs nig thy bare made in che Eaſt Indies. The 
Pb rtugueze carried on the e both to Africa and the Eaſt Indies 
without any excluſive companies,” and their ſettlements at Congo, 
Angola, and Benguela on tlie coaſt of Africa, and at GO in the 
Eaſt Indies, though much depreſſed by fuperſtitionn and eve 
of bad government, yet bear ſome faint reſemblance to the colonies 
of America, and are partly inhabited by Portugueze who have been 
eſtabliſhed there for ſeveral generations. The Dutch ſettlements at 
the Cape of Good Hope and at Batavia, are at preſent the moſt 
conſiderable colonies which the Europeans have eſtabliſhed either in 
Africa or in the Eaſt Indies, and both thuſe ſettlements are pecu- 
arly fortunate in their ſituation. The Cape of Good Hope was 


pable of defending themſelves as the natives of America. It is 
beſides the half way -houſe, if one may ſay ſo, between Europe and 
the Eaſt Indies, at which almoſt every European ſhip makes ſome 
ſtay both in going and returning. The ſupplying of thoſe ſhips with 
every ſort of freſh proviſions, with fruit and ſometimes with wine, 
affords alone a very extenſive market for the ſurplus produce of the 
coloniſts. What the Cape of Good Hope is between Europe and 
every part of the Eaſt Indies, Batavia is between the principal 


road from Indoſtan to China and Japan, and is nearly about 
—— ks ty that ate ne een wha too en between 
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nav and China touch at Batavia; 3 ad it is, over and above ll * A p. 


this, the center and principal mart of What 18 called the country 
trade of the Eaſt Indies; z not only of that part of it which is car- 

ried on by Europeans, but of that which is carried on by che native 
Indians, and veſſels navigated by the inhabitants of China and Japan 1 


of Tonquin, Malacca, Cochin-China and the iſland of Celebes, 


are frequently to be ſeen in its port. Such advantageous f ſituations : 


have enabled thoſe two colonies to ſurmount all the obſtacles which 
the oppreſſive genius of an excluſive company may have occaſſ jonally 


oppoſed to their growth. They have enabled Batavia to ſurmount 


the additional diſadvantage of perhaps | the ; moſt. | uniwholeſome 
climate in the world. Wha ff..  - SUOTSE ING 
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Tur Engliſh and Dutch companies, though ey k have debitel | 
no conſiderable colonies, except the two above mentioned, have both 
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made conſiderable con jueſts 1 in the Eaſt Indies. B ut in the mans 
ner in which they both govern their new ſubjects, the natural genius 


of an excluſive company, has ſhown itſelf moſt diſtinctiy. In the 
ſpice iſlands the Dutch burn all the ſpiceries which a fettile ſeaſon 


produces beyond what they expect to diſpoſe of in Europe with ſuch 


a profit as they think fe fufficient. in the iſlands where they! have no 
ſettlements, they give a premium to thoſe Who collect the young 


bloſſoms and green leaves of the clove and nutmeg trees Which 
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naturally grow there, but which this barbarous policy has now, it 
is ſaid, almoſt completely extirpated. Even in the iſlands where 


| they have ſettlements they have very much reduced, it 1s ſaid, the 
number of thoſe trees. If the produce even of their own iſlands 8 


was much greater than what ſuited their market, the natives, they, 
fuſpe&, might find means to convey ſome part of it to other nations; 
and the beſt way, they! imagine, to ſecure their own monopoly, i is to 
take care that no more ſhall grow than what they themſelves carry. 


to market. By different arts of oppreſſion they have reduced the 


| population of ſeveral of the Moluccas nearly to the ane which 
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B * is ſufficient to ſupply with freſh proviſions and other neceſſaries of 
— life their own inſignificant garriſons, and ſuch of their ſhips as 
occaſionally come there for a cargo of ſpices. Under che govern- 
ment even of the Portugueze, however, thok illands are faid to 
have been tolerably well inhabited. The Engliſh e company have 
not yet had time to eſtabliſh in Bengal ſo perfectly deſtructive a 
ſyſtem. The plan of their government, | however, has had exactly 
the ſame tendency. It bas not been uncommon, I am well aſſured, 
for the chief, that is, the firſt clerk of a factory, to order a peaſant 
to plough up a rich field of poppies, and fow it with rice or ſome 
other grain. The pretence was, to prevent a ſcarcity of proviſions; ; 
but the real reaſon, to give the chief an opportunity of ſelling at a 
better price a large quantity of opium, which he happened then to 
have upon hand. Upon other occaſions the order has been reverſed ; 3 


and a rich field of rice or other grain bas been poyghed up; in order 


3 
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that extraordinary probe was s likely to Fo made by opium, The 
ſervants of the company have upon ſeveral occaſions attempted to 
eſtabliſh ; in their own favour the monopoly of ſome of the moſt 
important branches, not only of the foreign, but of the inland 
trade of the country. Had they been allowed to go on, it 18 impoſ- 
fible that they ſhould not at ſome time or another have attempted to 
_ reſtrain the production of the particular articles of which they had 
thus uſurped the monopoly, not only to. the quantity which they 
. themſelves could purchaſe, but to that which they could expect to: 
ſell with ſuch a profit as they might think ſufficient. In: the courſe. 
of a century or two, the policy of the Engliſh company would in 


this manner have probably proved as completely deſtruftive. as, 
that of the Dutch. 
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| NoTuixo, however, can be more directly contrary” to the real: 
intereſt of thoſe companies, conſidered. as the ſovereigns of the 
countries which they have conquered, than this deſtr uctive plan. 


In 
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In almoſt all countries the revenue of the ſovereign i 18 drawn f bin O;. 
that of the people. The greater the revenue of the people, there- —— 
fore, the greater the annual produce of their land and labour, the 


more they can afford to the ſovereign. . It is his intereſt, therefore; 


to inereaſe as much as poſſible that annual produce. But if this is 


the intereſt of every ſovereign, it is peculiarly ſo of one whoſe 
revenue, like that of the ſovereign of Bengal, ariſes chiefly from a 
land- rent. That rent muſt neceſſarily be in proportion to the 
quantity and value of the produce, and both the one and the other 
muſt depend upon the extent of the market. The quantity will 
always be ſuited with more or leſs exactneſs to the conſumption of 
thoſe who can afford to pay for it, and the price whic 
will always be in proportion to the eagerneſs of their competition. 
It is the intereſt of ſuch a ſovereign, therefore, to open the moſt 
extenſive market for the produce of his country, to allow. the moſt 


perfect freedom of commerce, in order to increaſe. as much as poſſible 
ers; and upon this accqunt | 


the number and the competition of bu 
to aboliſh, not only all. monopolies, but all reſtraints upon the 
tranſpartation of the home produce from one part of the country to 
another, upon its exportation to foreign countries, or upon, the 
menen of goods of any kind for which it can be exchanged. 

He is in this manner moſt: likely to -increaſe both the quantity and 


value of that eee and © minen 45 his on e ol 1% 


or of his own: revenue. or ee 


i} * : * 1 


4 1 N 


ne . — a are, it ani incopableol conſider-: 


ing themſelves as ſovereigns, even after they have become: ſuch; 


Trade, or buying in order to ſell, again, they ſtill conſider as the 
principal buſineſs, and by a, ſtrange abſurdity, regard the character 


of the ſovereign as but an appendix to that oft;the merchant, / as 
ſomething which ought to be made ſubſervient to it, or by means of 


Thigh, iba may be enabled to buy cheaper in India and 1 
K k 2 | ell 


$ , 4 


a they wall. pa 
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9 K en with a better profit in Europe. They endeavour for this 
hn purpoſe: to keep out as much as poſſible all competitors from the 


market of the countries which are ſubject to their government, and 
conſequently to reduce, at leaſt, ſome part of the ſurplus produce 
of thoſe countries to what ĩs barely ſufficient for ſupplying thar own 
demand, or to what they can expect to ſell in Europe with ſuch a 
Profit as they may think reaſonable. Their mercantile habits draw 


them in this manner, almoſt neceſſarily, though perhaps inſenſibly, to 


prefer upon all ordinary occaſions the little and tranſitory profit of 
the monopoliſt to the great and permanent revenue of the ſovereign, 
and would gradually lead them to treat the countries n to thei 
een W as the Dutch treat the Moluccas. 


”» ay ; ' z %. # | _ o Y # + N 14 4 - 
* 


0 7 if the genius of ſuch a government; even as to v what concerns 
its direction in Europe, is in this manner eſſentially and perhaps 
incurably faulty, that of its adminiſtration in India is ſtill more ſo, 
That adminiſtration is neceſſarily compoſed of a council of mer- 


ehants, a profeſſion no doubt extremely reſpectable, but which in 


no country in the world carries along with it that ſort of authority 


which naturally over-awes the people, and without force commands 
their willing obedience. Such a council can command obedience 
only by the military force with which they are accompanied, and 
their government is therefore neceſſarily. military and deſpotical. ; 


Their proper buſineſs, however, is that of merchants. It is to- 


ſell, upon their maſters account, the European goods conſigned to- 
them, and to- buy in return Indian goods for the European market, 
It is to: ſell the one as dear and to buy the other as cheap as poſlible;: 
and conſequently to- exclude as much as poſſible all rivals from the 
particular market where they keep their ſhop; The genius of 
the adminiſtration}* therefore, ſo far as concerns the trade of 
the company, 18 the ſame as that of the direction. It tends to 
a government ſubſervient to the intereſt of monopoly, and 

Fit conſequently 


% 


= 
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l demand of the company. 


the :Tarptas b of the country t to > wh is barely Gon for 


anſwering f 5 


— 


Al. L the 1 ho of the Apen, beſ Hes, alle more or 


leſs upon their own account, and it s in vain to prohibit them from 


doing fo. Nothing can be more completely fooliſh than to expect 


that the clerks of a great counting- houſe at ten thouſand miles 
diſtance, and ans ons almoſt 1 out t of fi WM, ſhould, : 4 


3415 


and content Relves with the d 9 which thoſe maſtery 
allow them, and, which, moderate as they are, can ſeldom be aug- 
mented, being commonly as large as the real profits of the company 
trade can afford. In 1 


poly in favou 
the company. If they are ſuffered to act as they could wiſh, they 


will eſtabliſn this monopoly openly and directly, by fairly prohibiting 


all other people from trading in the articles in which they chuſe to 


deal; and this perhaps is the beſt and leaſt oppreſſive way of eſta 


ch circumſtances, to prohibit, the ſervants 
of the company from trading upon their own account, can have 
ſcarce any other effect than to enable the ſuperior ſervants, under 
pretence of executing their maſters order, to oppreſs ſuch of the 
inferior ones as have had the misfortune to fall under their diſplea= 
ſure. The ſervants naturally endeavour to eſtabliſn the ſame mono- 
ur of their own private trade as of the publick trade of 


3. % A 
y * A 


21 N 


bliſhing it. But if by an order from Europe they are prohibited from 


doing this, they will, notwithſtanding,; endeavour: to- eſtabliſh a 
monopoly. of the ſame kind, ſecretly; and indirectly, „in a way that 
is much more deſtructive to the country. They will employ the 


whole authority of government, and pervert the adminiſtration of 


1 in order to harraſs and ruin thoſe who interfere with them: 
in 
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BOOK in any branch of commerce which by means of agents, either con- 
1 . or at leaſt not publickly avowed, they. may chuſe to carry 


.. But the private trade of the ſervants will naturally extend to 
a 19985 greater variety of articles than the publick trade of the 
company. The publick trade of the company extends no further 
than the trade with Europe, and comprehends a part only of the 
foreign trade of the country. But the Pr. ivate trade of the ſervants 
may extend to all the different branches both of its inland and foreign 
trade. The monopoly of the company can tend only to ſtunt the 


natural growth of that part of the ſurplus produce which in the 


caſe of a free trade would be exported to Europe. That of the 
ſervants, tends to ſtunt the natural growth. of every part of the 


| produce 1 in which they chuſe to deal, of what is deſtined for home 


conſumption, as well as of what 1 18 deſtined for exportation; and 
conſequently to degrade the cultivation of the whole country, and to 
reduce the number of its inhabitants. It Fo to reduce the quan- 

tity of every ſort of produce, even that of the neceſſaries of life, 
whenever the ſervants of the company chuſe to deal i in them, , to 
what thoſe ſervants can both afford to buy and expect to ſell with 
ſuch a profit. as 5 Bales t them. ” 


FrRoM the nature: of their ſituation too the ſervants mad more 
diſpoſed to ſupport with rigorous ſeverity their own intereſt againſt 


that of the country which they govern, than their maſters can be to 


ſupport theirs. The country belongs to their maſters, who cannot 
avoid having ſome regard for the intereſt of what belongs to them. 
But it does not belong to the ſervants. The real intereſt of their 
maſters, if they were capable of underſtanding it, is the ſame with 
that of the country, and it is from ignorance only and the meanneſs 

of mercantile prejudice that they ever oppreſs it. But the real 


intereſt of the ſervants is by no means the ſame with that of the 


country, and the moſt perfect information would not man, 
| 9 & put 
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put an end to their appreffionm. The regulations acbordinghywhich Dae. 


Haut been ſent oor früm Eurupe, hongh! they de beer frequenxty — 


weak, irrte commoiriy been well f Mre Meg enee HAU 


perhaps leſs good-meaning has ſotrretities appeared NMUN te 


by the ſervants in India. It is a very ſingular government in which 
every member of the adminiſtration wiſhes to get out of the 


country, and conſequently to have done with the government, as ſoon 
as he can, and to whoſe intereſt, the day after he has left it and 


carried his whole fortune with him, it is perfectly indifferent if the 


whole en was ſwallowed up by an earthquake, 


A nt ves, by hip üg which! The Ht dd 


Ai Wiods mAb action upbn the | Verrer cfmräcter f Fe Frvatts of 


the Et Fnik cm Pafty, ANN rack Teſs Upon that öf un) Pärtletllar 


. K. is the 11 1 of e the fituation 1 in n 


2 


thoſe "who Yom Wt in it, "They acted a as their fituſtion a 


directed, and they who. 5 clamoured the loudeſt againſt them | 
would . probably not have acted better themſelves. In war and 


negociation, the councils of Madraſs and Calcutta have upon ſeveral 
occaſions conducted themſelves with a reſolution and deciſive wiſdom 
which would have done he nour to the ſenate of Rome in the beſt 
days of that republik. The members of thoſe councils, however, 
had been bred to profeſſions very different from war and politicks, 


But their ſituation} alone, without education, experience, or eren 


example, ſeems to have formed in them all at once the great quali- 
ties which it required, and to have inſpired them bothqwith abilities 
and virtues which they themſelves. could not well. know that they 
poſſeſſed. If upon ſome occaſions, therefore, it has animated them 


to actions of magnanimity which: could not well have been expected 


from them; we ſhould not wonder if upon others it has e 
them to exploits « of ſomewhat a. different nature. 


Sucm: 
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suck excluſive oompanies, therefore, are nuiſances in every 
reſpect ; always more or leſs inconvenient to the countries in which 


they-are eſtabliſhed, and deſtructive to _ with have the Fido 
tune to Tall: under their nn, e ties toe 


1 
* * — Rte 
CE 
* 


CHAP. VI. 


of the agricultural PREY or 62 thoſe Glen a political Oeconomy 
which repreſent the Produce of Land as either the. ſole or the 
principal Source of the Revenue and Wealth 27 gee & Kune, 7. 


HE agricultural Feſtems of political ceconomy will not require 
ſo long an explanation as that which I have thought it 
ar; o beſtow upon the mercantile or commercial item. 1 


2 


1 R 5 
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THAT Item which repreſents the produce of land as the ſole 
ſource of the revenue and wealth of every country, has, ſo far as I 
know, never been adopted by any nation, and it at preſent exiſts 
only in the ſpeculations of a few men' of great learning and inge- 


nuity in France. It would not, ſurely, be worth while to examine 
at great length the errors of a ſyſtem which never has done, and 


probably never will do any harm in any'part of the world. I ſhall 
endeavour to explain, however, as NINA: as Ic can , the great 
outlines of this very insane Hitem, W ir Fc 

Ms. Colbert, the famous miniſter of Lewis XIVth, was!: a man 
of probity, of great induſtry and knowledge of detail ; of great 
experience and acuteneſs in the examination of publick accounts, 
and of abilities, in ſhort, ever Ty way fitted for intr DU method 


5 and 
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and FOR" order into the collection and. expenditure of che publick CH A r. 


revenue. That miniſter had unfortunately embraced all the preju-- 
dices of the mercantile ſyſtem. That ſyſtem, in? its nature and 
eſſence a ſyſtem of reſtraint and regulation, could ſcarce. fail to 
be agreeable toa laborious and plodding man of buſineſs, who. had 


been accuſtomed to regulate the different departments of publick 
to eſtabliſh the neceſſary checks and controuls for 


confining each to its proper ſphere. The induſtry and commerce E 


offices, 


& 7 
A 


of a great country he endeavoured to regulate upon the ſame model 


as the departments of a publick office; and inſtead of allowing every 
man to purſue his own intereſt his own way, upon the liberal plan 


of equality, liberty and juſtice, he beſtowed upon certain branches 
of induſtry extraordinary privileges, while he laid others under as 


extraordinary reſtraints, He was not only diſpoſed, like other 


European miniſters, to encourage more the induſtry of the towns 


than that of the country, but in order to ſupport the induſtry | of 


the towns, he was willing even to depreſs and keep down that of 
the country. In order to render proviſions cheap to the inhabitants 
of the towns, and thereby to encourage manufaQtures and foreign 
commerce, he prohibited altogether the exportation of corn, and 
thus excluded the inhabitants of the country from every fore) eign 
market for by far the moſt important part of the Pl oduce of their 
induſtry, his prohibition, joined to the reſtraints impoſed by the 


antient provincial laws of France upon the tranſportation. of corn 


from one province to another, and to the arbitrary; and degrading 
taxes which are levied upon the cultivators in almoſt all the 
provinces, diſcouraged and kept down che | agriculture” of that 
country very much below the ſtate to "which it would naturally 
have riſen in ſo very fertile a ſoil and ſo very happy. a climate. This 
ſtate of diſcouragement and depreſſi on was felt more or leſs i in every 
different part of the country, and many different enquiries were 
ſt on foot concerning the cauſes of it. One of thoſe cauſes 

Vor. 1 N L . e 
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9k appeared to be the preference given, by the inffhtutions of Mr. 
— n to the GEE) of ur? Won enn __ hd the country. 


' Ip the roch be bent 00 ch one e hy. fas . proverb, in 
order to make it ſtraigit you muſt bend it as much the other. 


The French philoſophers, who have propoſed the fyſtem which 
repreſents agriculture as the ſole fource of the revenue and wealth 


of every country, ſeem to have adopted this proverbiat maxim v 


and as in the plan of Mr. Colbert the induſtry of the towns was 
certainly over- valued in compariſon with that of the country; ſo 
in their din it ſeems to be as 39 under - valued. 


Tur different orders of people who have ever bern ſuppoſed to 
contribute in any reſpe& towards the annual produce of the land 


and labour of the country, they divide 1 into three claſſes. The firſt 


is the claſs of the proprietors of land. The ſecond is the claſs of 


the cultivators, of farmers and country labourers, whom they honour” 


with the peculiar appellation of the productive claſs. The third 
is the claſs of artificers, manufacturers and merchants, whom they 


endeavour to degrade by the humiliating N of the barren 


or unproductive claſs. 


Tux claſs of proprietors contributes to the annual produce by 
the expence which they may occaſionally lay out upon the improve- 


ment of the land, upon the buildings, drains, encloſures and 
other ameliorations, which they may either make or maintain upon 


it, and by means of which the cultivators are enabled, with the 
ſame capital, to raiſe a greater produce, and conſequently to pay a 


| greater rent. This advanced rent may be conſidered as the intereſt | 
or profit due to the proprietor upon the expence or capital which he 


thus employs in the improvement of his land. Such expences are 
in this ſyſtem called ground ä (depenſes foncieres). 


Tux 
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by what are in this ſyſtem called the original and annual expences 
. (depenſes primitives et depenſes annuelles) which they lay out 
upon the cultivation of the land. The original expences conſiſt e | 
in the inſtruments of huſbandry, in the ſtock of cattle, in ne | 
ſeed, and in the maintenance of the' farmer's family, ſervants and | «0 
cattle, during at leaſt a great part of the firſt year of this'oceu- | 
pancy, or till he can receive ſome return from the land. The . 
annual expences conſiſt in the ſeed, in the tear and wear of the 
inſtruments of huſbandry, and in the annual maintenance of the 
farmer's ſervants and cattle, and of his family, too, ſo far as any 
part of them can be conſidered as ſervants employed in cultiva- 
tion. That part of the produce of the land which remains to 
him after paying the rent, ought to be ſufficient, firft, to replace 
to him within a reaſonable time, at leaſt during the term of his 
occupancy, the whole of his original expences, together with the 
ordinary profits of ſtock ; and, ſecondly, to replace to him an- 
nually the whole of his annual expences, together likewiſe with 
the ordinary profits of ſtock. Thoſe two ſorts of expences are 
two capitals which the farmer employs 1 in cultivation; and unleſs 
they are. regularly reſtored to him, together, with a reaſonable 
profit, he cannot carry on his employment upon a level with 
other employments ; but, from a regard to his own intereſt, | 
muſt deſert it as ſoon as poſſible, and kek ſome ather employ- 
ment. That part of the produce of the land which i is thus ne- 
ceſſary for enabling the farmer to continue his buſineſs, ou ht to 
be conſidered as a fund facred to cultivation, which if the land- 


lord violates, he neceſſarily degrades the produce af his.own land, 
and in a few ,years, not only diſables the farmer from paying this 
racked rent, but from paying the reaſonable.rent which he might 
atherwiſe have got for his lancl. The regt which properly belongs 


to che landlard, js ho mare than fue .ngat produce Wach rene 
e 1 lee alter . 
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BOOK after paying in the compleateſt manner all the noceſſary expences 
Adana which muſt be previouſly laid out in order to raiſe the groſs, or 


the whole produce. It is becauſe the labour of the cultivators, 


over and above paying: compleatly all thoſe. neceflary expenees, 


affords a neat produce of this kind, that this claſs of people are in 


this ſyſtem: peculiarly diſtinguiſhed: by the honourable: appellation 
of the productive claſs. Their original and annual expences are 
for the ſame reaſon called; in. this ſyſtem, productive expences, 


becauſe, over and above replacing their own value, they occaſion. the 
annual ANON, of this * ehe | 


Tus ground expences, as 5 this are called. or. what, the land- 


lord lays out upon the improvement of his land, are. in this 
| ſyſtem too honoured with the appellation of productive expences. 
Till the whole of thoſe expences, together with the ordinary 


profits of ſtock, have been. compleatly repaid to him by the ad- 


vanced rent which he gets from. his land, that advanced .rent- 


ought to be regarded as facred and inviolable, both by the church 
and by the king; ; ought to- be. ſubject neither to tithe nor to taxa- 


tion, If it is. otherwiſe, by diſcouraging the improvement of 


land, the church diſcourages the future increaſe of her own tithes, 


and the king the future increaſe of his own taxes. As in a. well 


ordered ſtate of things, therefore, thoſe. ground expences, over 


and above reproducing in the  compleateſt manner their own 


value, occaſion likewiſe after a certain time a reproduction of 


a neat produce, they are in this Tm conſidered as productive 
expences. _ 


Tux ground expences. of the landlord, however, together with 


the original and the annual expences of the farmer, are the only 
three ſorts of expences which in this ſyſtem are conſidered as pro- 


ductive. All other expences and all other orders of people, even 
thoſe who in the common apprehenſions of men are regarded as 


% 
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the moſt productive, are in this account of things repre od o ON 
altogether: Darryl and unproduttive. ; fo 1 


A een 1 e een in carter whoſe induſtry, , 
in the common apprehenſions of men, increaſes ſo much the 
value of the rude produce of land, are in this ſyſtem repreſented 8 
as a claſs of people altogether barren and unproduCtive, Their . 
labour, it is ſaid, replaces only the ſtock which employs them, 
together with its ordinary profits, That ſtock conſiſts in the ma- nd 
terials, tools, and wages, advanced to them by their employer; | 1 1 
and is the fund deſtined for their employment and maintenance. 
Its profits are the fund deſtined for the maintenance of their em- 
ployer. Their employer, as he advances. to them the. ſtock of 
materials, tools and wages neceſſary for their employment, fo he 
advances to himfelf what is neceſſary for his own maintenance, 
and this maintenance he generally proportions to the profit Which 
he expects to make by the price of their work. Unleſs its price 
repays to him the maintenance which he advances to himſelf, as 
well as the materials, tools and wages which he advances to his 
workmen, it evidently does not repay him the whole expence 
which he lays out upon it. The profits of manufacturing ſtock, 

therefore, are not, like the rent of land, a neat produce which 
remains after compleatly repaying the whole expence which muſt 
be laid out in order to obtain them: The ſtock of the farmer 
yields him a profit as well as that of the maſter manufacturer; 
and it yields a rent lkewiſe to another perſon, which that of the 
maſter manufacturer does not. The expence, therefore, laid out 
in employing and maintaining artificers and manufacturers, does 
no more than continue, if one may ſay ſo, the exiſtence of its 
own value, and does not produce any new value. It is therefore - 
altogether a barren and unproductive expence. The expence, 
on the, contrary, | laid out. in employing farmers and country 

| hay 3 1 labourers,. 


_ 
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'B 79 W over and above continuing the ene of its own 


wy value, produces a new value, the rent of the landlord. It is there- 
fore a pr oductive expence, 


parts of it. But the conſumption which in the mean time it 
occaſions of other parts, is preciſely equal to the value which it 


thirty pounds ſterling. But though at firſt ſight he appears thereby to 
multiply the value of a part of the rude. produce about ſeven thouſand 


the whole annual amount of the rude produce. The working 
of that lace coſts him perhaps two years labour, The thirty pounds 


_ day's, month's, or year's labour, he adds to the flax, does no more 
than replace the value of his own conſumption during that day, 
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 MegRCANTILE ſtock is equally barren and unproductive with 
manufacturing ſtock. It only continues the exiſtence of its own 
value, without producing any new value. Its profits are only the 


repayment of the maintenance which its employer advances to 
himſelf during the time that he employs it, or till he receives the 


returns of it. They are only the repayment of a part of the 
expence which muſt be laid out in employing i it. 


Tux labour of artificers and manufaRurers never adds any thing 
to the value of the whole annual amount of the rude produce of 
the land. It adds indeed greatly to the value of ſome particular l 


adds to thoſe parts; ſo that the value of the whole amount 1s not, 


at any one moment of time, in the leaſt augmented by it. The 
perſon who works the lace of a pair of fine ruffles, for example, 
will ſometimes raiſe the-value of perhaps a. pennyworth of flax to 


and two hundred times, he in reality adds nothing to the value of 


which he. gets for it when it is finiſhed, is no more than the repay- 
ment of the ſubſiſtenee which he advances to himſelf during the 
two years that he is employed about it. The value which, by every 


month, or year. At no moment of time, eres does he add 
. any 
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any thing to the value of the whole Am nen of the made C 
produce of the land: the portion of that produce which he 

is continually - confaming, being always equal to the value 
which he is continually producing. The extream poverty of the 
greater part of the perſons employed in this expenſive, though 
trifling manufacture, may fatisfy ns that the price of their work 
does not in ordinary caſes exceed the value of their ſubſiſtence. It 
is otherwiſe with the work of farmers and country labourers. The 


rent of the landlord is a value, which, in ordinary caſes, it is con- 


tinually producing, over and above replacing, in the moſt compleat 
manner, the whole conſumption, the whole expence laid out upon 


the employment and maintenance both of the workmen and of | 
their nn | 


Aar bee manufacturers and merchants, can angment the 
revenue and wealth of their ſocicty, by parſimony only; or, as it is ex- 
preſſed in this fyſtem, by privation, that is, by depriving themſelves of 
a part of the funds deſtined for their own ſubſiſtence. They annually 
reproduce nothing but thoſe funds. Unleſs, therefore; they annually 
ſave ſome part of them, unleſs they annually deprive themſelves of 


the enjoyment of ſome part of them, the revenue and wealth of | 


their ſociety can never be in the ſmalleſt degree augmented by 
means of their induſtry. Farmers and country labourers, on the 
contrary, may enjoy compleatly the whole funds deſtined for their 
own ſubſiſtence, and yet augment at the ſame time the revenue and 

wealth of their ſociety. Over and above the funds deſtined for 
their own ſubſiſtence, their induſtry annually affords a neat produce, 
of which the augmentation. neceſſarily augments the revenue and 
wealth of their ſociety. Nations, therefore, which, like France or 
England, confiſt in a great meaſure of proprietors and cultivators, 

can be enriched by induſtry and enjoyment. N ations, ori the 
contrary, which, like Holland and Hamburgh, are compoſed 
chiefly of merchants, artificers and manufact urers, can grow rich 


only 
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1 only through parſimony and privation. As the intereſt of nations 
. ſo differently circumſtanced 1s very different, fo is likewiſe the com- 
mon character of the people. In thoſe of the former kind libera- 
. lity, frankneſs, and good fellowſhip, naturally make a part of that 
common character. In the latter, narrowneſs, meanneſs, and a 

ſelfiſh en averſe to all * u and une 


THE unproduAliv claſs, that of was e and manu- 
facturers, is maintained and employed altogether at the expence of 
the two other claſſes, of that of proprietors, and of that of culti- 
vators. They furniſh it both with the materials of its work and 

With the fund of its ſubſiſtence, with the corn and cattle which it 
conſumes while it is employed about that work. The proprietors 
and cultivators finally pay both the wages of all the workmen of 
the unproductive claſs, and the profits of all their employers. 
Thoſe workmen and their employers are properly the ſervants of 
the proprietors and cultivators. They are only ſervants who work 
without doors, as menial ſervants work within. Both the one 
and the other, however, are equally maintained at the expence of 
the ſame maſters. The labour of both is equally unproductive. 
It adds nothing to the value of the ſum total of the rude produce 
of the land. Inſtead of increaſing the value of that ſum total, it 
is àa charge and expence which muſt be paid out of it. 


Tux unproductive claſs, however, is not only uſeful, but greatly 
-uſeful to the other two claſſes. By means of the induſtry of mer- 
chants, artificers, and manufacturers, the proprietors and cultiva- 
tors can purchaſe both the foreign goods and the manufactured 
produce of their own country which they have occaſion for, witk 
the produce of a much ſmaller quantity of their own labour than 
what they would be obliged to employ if they were to attempt, in 


an aukward and unſkilful manner, either to im port the one or to 
make 
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make the ather. for their own uſe. - By means of the anproduQive 
claſs, the cultivaters are delivered from many cares which would 
otherwiſe diſtract their attention from the cultivation of land. The 
ſuperiority of produce which, in conſequence of this undivided 
attention, they are enabled to raiſe, is fully ſufficient to pay the 


265 
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whole expence which the maintenance and employment of the 


ae claſs coſts Either the A unte or * themſelves, 


in its own. nature altogether unproduRtive, yet contributes in 


this manner indirectly to increaſe the produce of the land. It 


| increaſes the productive powers of productive labour, by leaving it 
at liberty to confine itſelf to its proper employment, the cultiva- 


tion of land; and the plough goes frequently the eaſier and the 


better by means of the labour of the man whoſe buſineſs is moſt 
eren r the . | 


a, ** 

5 4 ; . * 
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be ek can never 5 the intereſt of the man nd N 


to reſtrain or to diſcourage i in any reſpect the induſtry. of mer- 
chants, artificers and manufacturers. The greater the liberty 
which this unproductive claſs enjoys, the greater will be the com- 


petition in all the different trades which compoſe it, and the cheaper 


will the other two claſſes be ſupplied both with foreign . and 


with the manufackured produce of their own _ 


ir can 1 never be ahi znterelt of the . claſs to . 
the other two claſſes. It is the ſurplus produce of the land, ot 


what remains after deducting the maintenance, firſt, of the cultiva- 


tors, and afterwards of the proprietors, that maintains and employs 
the unprodudtive claſs. The greater this ſurplus the greater muſt 


likewiſe be its maintenance and employment. The eſtabliſhment | 


of pore juſtice, of ann 1 and of perfect H is the 


” ” 
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8B BOO K very ſimple ſecret which moſt effectually ſecures the higheſt Toes 


of Pr 1 to all the three . e Da 


Tux merchants, artificers, and manufacturers of thoſe metcantile 
ſtates which, like Holland and Hamburgh, conſiſt chiefly of this 
unpre oductive claſs, are in the ſame manner maintained and em- 
ployed altogether at the expence of the proprietors and cultivators 
of land. The only difference 1 is, that thoſe proprietors and culti- 
yators are, the greater part of them, placed at a mot 1 inconvenient 
diſtance from the merchants, artificers, and manufacturers whom 
they ſupply with the materials of their work and the fund of 
their ſubſiſtence, are the inhabitants of other countries, and the 
ſubjects of other governments. 


sven mercantile ſtates, however, are not only uſeful, but greatly 
uſeful to the inhabitants of thoſe other countries. They fill up, 
in ſome meaſure, a very important void, and ſupply the plaee of 
the merchants, artificers and man ufacturers, whom the inhabitants 
of thoſe countries ought to find at home, dut whom, from ſome 
defect in their Polly, they do not t find at home, 7 . 


Ir can never 10 the intereſt of thoſe landed nations, if I may 
call them fo, to diſcourage or diſtreſs the induſtry of ſuch mer cantile 
ſtates, by impoſing high duties upon their trade, or upon the 
commodities which they furniſh. Such duties, by rendering thoſe 
commodities dearer, could ſerve only to fink the real value of the 
ſurplus produce of their own land, with which, or, what comes to 
the ſame thing, with the -price of which thoſe commodities are 
purchaſed. Such duties could ſerve only to diſcourage the increaſe 
of that ſurplus produce, and. conſequently the improvement and 
cultivation of their own: land. The moſt effectual expedient, on 
the contrary, for raiſing the value of that ſurplus produce, for 
encouraging 


5 NAI ons e 


encouraging Ae We and 1 the improvement and C. Rar 15 © 0 ; 
cultivation of their on land, would be to allow: the eee VI 1 
freedom to the trade of all ſuch mercantile nations. us Tags _—_ 


8 Turs verfect 2 of trade W even be the matt effeftual 
expedient for ſupplying them, i in due time, with all the artificers, 
manufacturers and merchants, whom they wanted at home, and for 

_ filling up in the propereſt and moſt advantageous 1 manner that wi | 5 


W void which they felt chere. 1 oe EET 4 . | 
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| Tax continual increale of the ſl arplus produce of their 10 
would, in due time, create a greater capital than what could he 
employed with the ordinary rate of profit in the improvement and 

cultivation of land; and the ſurplus part of it would naturally turn 
itſelf to the employment of artificers and manufacturers at home. 
But thoſe artificers and manufacturers, finding at home, both the 
materials of their work and the fund of their ſubſiſtence, might 
immediately, eyen with much leſs art and ſkill, be able to work as 
cheap as the like artificers and manufacturers of ſuch mercantile 
ſtates, who had both to bring, from a great diſtance. Even though, 
from, want of art and ſkill, they might not for ſome time be able 
to work as cheap, yet, finding a market at home, they might 
be able to ſell their work there as cheap as that of the artificers and 
manufacturers of ſuch mercantile ſtates, which could not be brouglit 
to that market but from ſo great a diſtance; and as their art and 
kill improved, they would ſoon be able to ſell it cheaper. The 
artificers and manufacturers of ſuch mercantile ſtates, therefore, 
would immediately be rivalled in the market of thoſe landed nations, „ ” 
and ſoon after underſold and juſtled out of it altogether, - The 7 
cheapneſs of the manufactures of thoſe landed nations, in conſe 
quence of the gradual improvements of art and {kill, would, in EL 
due time, ertend their Hale beyond the home market, and 1 1 1 2 


of e 
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20 OK them to many foreign. markets, from which they would in the 


2 ſame manner gradually ROY out EI of the OG of 
ſuch mercantile nations. f 


— 


Tu. 18 een increaſe both = as Fade and manufactured 
produce of thoſe landed nations would i in due time create a 
greater capital than could, with the ordinary rate of profit, be 
employed either in agriculture or in manufactures. The furplus of 
this capital would naturally turn itſelf to foreign trade, and be 
employed in exporting to foreign countries ſuch parts of the rude 
and manufactured produce of its own country as exceeded the 
demand of the home market. In the exportation of the produce of 
their own country, the merchants. of a landed nation would 
have an. advantage of the ſame kind over the?s of mercantite 
nations, which its artificers and manufacturers had over the 
artificers and manufacturers of ſuch. nations; the advantage 
of finding at home that cargo, and thoſe ftores and provi- 
ſions, which the others were obliged. to ſeck for at a diſtance. With 
inferior art and ſkill 3 in navigation, therefore, they would be able 
to ſe]! that cargo as cheap in foreign markets as the merchants of 
ſuch mereantile nations; and with equal art and {kill they would 
be able to ſell it cheaper. They. would ſoon, therefore, rival thoſe 
mercantile nations in this branch of their foreign trade, and 1 in 
due time would juſtle them out of. it altogether, 


ACCORDING tothis liberal and generous ſyſtem, therefore; the moſt 

_ advantageous method in which a. landed nation can raiſe up. arti- 

ficers, manufacturers and merchants of its own, is to grant the moſt 

perfect freedom of trade to the artificers, manufacturers and mer- 

chants of all other nations. It thereby raiſes the value of the ſurplus 

produce gf its own land, of which the continual increaſe gradually 
eſtabliſhes. a fund which in due time neceſſarily raiſes up all che. 


1 
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Hie 


. 4 4 x an n aha d oppreſſes either by | 
bigh duties or by prohibitions the trade of foreign nations, it neceſ- 


ſarily hurts its own intereſt in two different ways. Firſt, by raiſing 


the price of all foreign goods and of all forts of manufactures, it 


neceſſarily finks the real value of the ſurplus produce of its own land, 
with which, or, what, comes to the ſame thing, with, the price of 
which] it W 10 1 thoſe foreign goods and manufactu res. Second, by 
giving a ſort of monopoly of the home market to its own merchants, 
artificers and manufaRturers, . it raiſes t the rate of mercantile and 
manufacturing profit in proportion. to, that of agricultural, Profit, 
and conſequently either draws from agricultureza art of. the capita 
which had before. been employed. i in it, or hinders from going to it 
a part of what would otherwiſe have. gone to it. This policy, 
therefore, Giſcourages agrieulture 1 in two different ways ; firſt, by 
ſinking, the real value of its produce, and thereby lowering the rate 
of its profit; and, ſecondly, by raiſing. the: rate of profit in all 
other employments. Agritulture is rendered leſs advantageous,. : 
and trade and. manufactures more advantageous than they other · 
wiſe would be; and every man is ter 
as much as he can, both his capital 
to the latter emp. zoyments. adhere! 


mpted babe am need, to tum, 


Toba u, by this oppreſſive- po Frag & landed nation ſhould be 
able to raiſe up artificers, manufacturers and merchants; of its own. 
ſomewhat ſooner than it could do by the freedom of trade; a 
matter, however, which. 1s not a little doubtful; yet it would raiſe 
them up, if one may ſay. ſo, prematurely, and before it was perfedtly” 
ripe for them. By.raiſing:up- too haſtily. one ſpecies. of induſtry, it 
wauld depreſs. another more. valuable ſpecies of induſtry, By raiſing. 


6. — 


r NUB AE cavies ob 
up too haſtily a ſpecies of induſtry which only replaces the ſtock 
| which employs it, together with the ordinary profit, it would 
depreſs a ſpecies of induſtry which, over and above replacing that 
ſtock with its profit, affords likewiſe a neat produce, a free rent 
to the landlord.” It would depreſs productive labour, by encou- 
raging too haſtily that Oy” which' is as, od barren and 
a eros: 1 4F341 [3 in e 314 10 ä 
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Ix what manner, rote to this Gitera) ik rain welt of the 
annual produce of the land is diſtributed among the three claſſes 
abovementioned, and in what manner the labour of the un pro- 
ductive claſs, does no more than replace the value of its own 
conſumption, without increaſin ginany reſpect the value of that ſum 
total, is repreſented by Mr. Queſnai, the very ingenious' and 
profound author of this ſyſtem, in ſome arithmetical formularies. 
The firſt of theſe formularies, which by way of eminence he 
peculiarly diſtingui ſhes by the name of the Oeconomical Table, 
repreſents the manner in which he ſuppoſes this diſtribution takes 
| place, in a ſtate of the moſt. perfect liberty, and therefore of the 
ip higheſt proſperity ; in a ſtate where the annual produce is ſuch as 
to afford the greateſt "poſſible neat produce, and where each claſs 
enjoys its proper ſhare of the whole annual produce. Some ſubſequent 
formularies repreſent the manner in which, he ſuppoſes, this diſtri- 
bution is made in different ſtates of reſtraint and regulation; in which, 
either the claſs of proprietors, or the barren and unproductive claſs, 
is more favoured than the claſs of  cultivators, and in which either 
the one or the other encroaches more or leſs upon the ſhare which 
ought properly to belong to this productive claſs. Every ſuch 
encroachment, every violation of that natural diſtribution, which the 
moſt perfect liberty would eſtabliſh; muſt, according to this ſyſtem, 
neceſſarily degrade more or leſs from one year to another the value 
and ſum total of the annual 2 oduce, and mult neceſſarily occaſioti 
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- W868 declenſſon in tie feat wealth"ane reverb? Hb"foddy;" © 
a declenftom of which "the progtels miſt be quickey” or "flower; = 


according to the degree of this dentin? according a5 that 
natural diſtribution, which the m6ſt perfect libetty would eſtabliſh; 
is more or leſs violated: "Thoſe ſubſequent formularies repreſent — 


9 


different degrees of declenſion, which,” sccörding to this ſyſtem] 


correſpond to the een eber itt which thiHtiaral Uſtribution 
has whithy is violated. | 16) 20? i nm do Wife ini bur Thel 
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Some elke rs ſeem to ne ett cat 40 
health of the human body could be preſerved only by a certain 
preciſe regimen of diet andi exerciſe, of which every tite ſmalleſt 
violation neceſſarily occaſioned ſome degree of diſeaſe o or” Morro 
proportioned to the degree of tlie violation. Experience, h 

would ſeem to ſhew chat che humai B8dy frequently reſe res, "it 
leaſt to all appearance, the moſt perfect ſtate of health under a 
vaſt, yariety of diſſerent regimens; even under ſome whiek-are 


generally believed to be very. far from being perfectly wholeſome, 
But the healthful ſtate of the human body, it would ſeein, contains 


"ifs 


in itſelf ſame unknown principle of preſervation: capable either of 15 


preventing ar of correcting, in many reſpects, the bad effects eben 


of a very faulty regimen. Mr. Queſnai, who was himſelf a phyſi- 
cian, and a very ſpeculative phyſician, ſeems to have entertained a 
notion of the ſam 
imagined that it would thrive and proſper: only, under a certain 
preciſe regimen, the exact regimen of perfect liberty and perfect 
juſtice. He ſeems not to have conſidered that in the political body, 


the natural effort which every man is continually making to better 


his own condition, is a principle of preſervation! capable of prevent- 


ing and correcting in- many reſpects the bad effects of a political 
oeconomy in ſome degree both partial and oppreſſive. Such 
3 political oegonomy, though it no doubt retards more or leſs, 
1s 


e kind concerning the political body, and to have 
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made ample proviſion for remedying many of the bad effects of the 


exiſtence of the ſtock or capital which maintains and employs it. 


to the landlord. As a marriage which affords three children is 


than that of merchants , artificers and manufacturers. The ſupe- 
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is not always capable of ſtopping, altogether. the natural progreſs of 
a nation towards wealth and proſperity, and ſtill leſs of making it 
go. backwards. If a nation could not proſper without the 


enjoyment. of perſect Uberty and perſect juſtice, there is not 
in the world a nation which could ever have proſpered. In the 
political body, however, the wiſdom of nature has for tunatel y 


folly and injuſtice of man; in the ſame manner as it has done in 
the natural body for remedying thoſe of his ſloth. and intem- 
perance. 
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Tus capital error of this fyſtem, however, ſeems to lie in its 
rtchation the claſs of artificers, manufacturers and merchants, 
as altogether barren and unproductive. The following obſervations 
ma. ſerve. to (hom: eee of n Penner 
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Fixer, this cha it 3s er Hopibuces ann etl the 
value of its own annual conſumption, and continues, at leaſt, the 


But upon this account alone the denomination of barren or unpro- 
ductive ſhould ſeem to be very, improperly applied to it. We 
ſhould not call a marriage barren or unproductive, though it 
produced only a ſon and a daughter, to replace the father and 
mather, and though it did not increaſe the number of the human 
ſpecies, but only continued it as it was before. Farmers and 
country labourers, indeed, over and above the ſtock which maintains 
and employs them, reproduce annually a neat produce, a free rent 


certainly more productive than one which affords only two; ſo the 
labour of farmers and country labourers is certainly more productive 


rior 
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4 mei Gora," The labour of menial ſe: 
nue the me the fund which mainte 
Their maintenance and employment * at the tixfjencs of 
their maſters, and the work which they perform is not of a nature 
to repay that expence. That work conſiſts in ſervices which perith 
generally in the very inſtant of their performance, and does not 
fix or realize itſelf in any vendible commodity wich can replace the 
value of their wages and maintenance. The labour, on the 
contrary, of artificers, manufacturers and merchants, naturally 
does fix and realize itſelf in ſome ſuch ventible commodity. It is 
upon this account that, in the chapter in which Ttreat of productive 
and unproductive labour, I have claſſed artificers, manufacturers 


and merchants, among the productive labourers, and mate ren 
among the barren or unproductive. cal 


TunpLy, it hems, upon 5 5 
the labour of aftificers; manufacturers and merchants, does not 
increaſe the real revenue of the ſociety. Though we ſhould ſappoſe, 
for example, as it ſeems to be ſuppoſed in this ſyſtem, that the 
value of the daily, monthly, and yearly conſumption of this claſs was 
exactly equal to that of its daily, monthly, and yearly production, 
yet it would not from thence follow that its labour added nothing to 
the real revenue, to the real value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the ſociety. An artificer, for example, who im the firſt 
ſix months after harveſt, executes ten pounds worth of work; though 
he ſhould in the ſame time conſume ten pounds worth of corn and 
other neceſſaries, yet really adds the value of ten pounds to the 
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has been conſuming a half yearly revenue of ten pounds worth of 
corn and other neceſſaries, he has produced an equal value of work 
—_ of purchaſing. either to himſelf, or to ſome other perſon, 


an-e<qual half yearly revenue. The value, therefore, of what has. 


been eonſumed and produced during theſe ſix months is equal, not 
to ten, but to twenty pounds. It is poſſible, indeed, that no more 
than ten pounds worth of this value, may ever have exiſted at any 
one moment of time. But if the ten pounds worth of corn and 
ather, neceſſaries, which were conſumed by the artificer, had been 
conſumed by a ſoldier or by a menial ſervant, the yalue of that part 


. of the annual produce which exiſted at the end. « of the fix months, 


would have beengten pounds! leſs than, it actually is in conſequence 
of the labour of the artificer. Though the value of what the artificer 
produces, therefore, ſhould not at any one moment of time be 


ſuppoſed. greater REY the value he conſumes, 1 yet at every moment of 
time tl £ act ally e xiſting value « of | goods 1 In. the market 18, in conſe- - 


ge what | he produces, rer than it otherwiſe would be. 


Wu the patrons of this fitem aſſert that the ati n of 
artificers „ manufacturers and merchants, is equal to the value of 
what they produee, they probably mean no more than that their 
revenue, or the fund deſtined for their conſumption, is equal to it. 
But if they had expreſſed themſelves more accurately, and only 


| aſſerted: that the revenue of this claſs was equal to the value of what 


they produced it mi ight readily. have occurred to the reader that what 
would naturally be ſaved out of this revenue, muſt neceſſarily 
increaſe more or leſs the real wealth of the ſociety. In order, 
therefore, to make out ſomething like an argument, it was neceſſary 
that they ſnould expreſs themſelves as they have done; and this 


argument, er even ſuppoſing things actually were as it ſeems to ne 
"thee to be, turns out to be a very we one. | 
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Fot RTR L, farmers and country labbi ers cin no moe B- © 
ett - nhöttt 'pabfimonty,” the FURY re. rebentie, che Afintal produce 
of the land and labour of their ſociety, than Aftificers, *marinfac: 
turers and merchants. The annual produce of the land and labour 

of any ſociety can be augmented. only in two, ways; either, firſt, 

by ſome i improvement i in the productive powers of dhe uſeful labour 2 


actually maintained within i it; or. ſecondly, by 10 mg in reaſe in the 
OP: of that 8 i en 
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Tur improvement in | the pioductve f Sd of ue W 
depend, firſt, upon the improvement in tis "ability of the Works 
man; and, ſecondly, upon that of the mactinet hy With which "he 
works, But the labour of artificers' and manufatturers? as it "is 
capable of being more ſubdivided, and the labour 'of each Workman 
reduced to a greater ſimplicity of operation chat chat of farmers 
and country labourers,” ſo it'is likewiſe ( "capable! e of both theſe {b1ts 
of improvement in a mul higher degree.” * In tl s reſpect, thert 

fore, the claſs of cultivators can have no ſort of advantage'o) over r that . 
of artificers and manufacturer. 58 8 1 ; . 1 
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Taz increaſe in the quantity of uſeful, 1 dual employed 
within any ſociety, muſt depend altogether upon the increaſe of the 
capital which employs it; and the increaſe of that capital again 


muſt be. poſt un to the amount of the ing from the revenue 


ment of "hat capital, or of —— 8 1 ph, Sp Fl Ag it to them | 
If merchants, artificers and manufacturers are, as this ſyſtem ſeems 
to ſuppoſe, naturally more inclined to porn m4 Rappe * 
Proprietors and er e, hs are, 0 f 
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B Or: Kk ment the quantity of uſeful labour employed. within their ſociety, 


aud conſequently. to increaſe its real revenue, the Ls anna | 
— ity land and labour. 701 


FiFTHLY and laſtly, though the revenue of the inhabitants of 
every country Was ſuppoſed to conſiſt altogether, as this ſyſtem ſeems 
to ſuppoſe, in the quantity of ſubſiſtence which their induſtry could 
procure to them; yet, even upon this ſuppoſition, the revenue of 
a trading and manufacturing country muft, other things being 
equal, always be much greater than that of one without trade or 
manufactures. By means of trade and manufactures, a greater 
quantity of ſubſiſtence can be annually imported into a particular 
country than what its own lands, in the actual ſtate of their culti- 
vation, could afford. The inhabitants of a town, thou gh they fre- 
quently poſſeſs no lands of their own, yet draw to themſelves. by 
their induſtry ſuck-a quantity of the rude produce of the lands of 

| other people as ſupplics them, not only with the materials of their 
Mork. but with the fund of their ſubſiſtence. What a town always 
is with regard to the country in its neighbourhood, one inde- 
pendent ſtate or country may frequently be with regard to other 
independent ſtates or countries. It is thus that Holland draws a 
great part of its ſubſiſtence from other countries; live cattle from 
Holſtein and Jutland, and corn from almoſt all the different coun- 
tries of Europe. A ſmall quantity of manufactured produce pur- 
chaſes a great quantity of rude produce. A trading and manufactur- 
ing country, therefore, naturally purchaſes with a ſmall part of its 
manufactured produce a great part of the rude produce of other coun- 
tries; while, on the contrary, a country without trade and manu- 
factures is generally obliged to purchaſe, at the expence of agreat part 
of its rude produce, a very ſmall part of the manufactured produce 
of other countries. The one exports what can ſubſiſt and accom- 
modate but a very few, and, imports the ſubſiſtence and accommo- 
dation of a great number. The other exports the accommodation 


and 
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and ſubſiſtence of a great number, and-imports mat uf 


only. The inhabitants of the one muſt always enjoy la ee 


quantity of ſubſiſtence than what their own lands, in the actual 


ſtate of their cultivation, could afford. The inhabitants 125 the 


other muſt yy enjoy a Moen ſraller quantity. 


| Tus ſyſtem, see with all its inpe eben b is; {ein the 


ned approximation to the truth that has yet been publiſhed upon 
the ſubject of political oeconomy, and is upon that account well 
worth the conſideration of every man who wiſhes to examine with 
attention the principles of that very important ſcience.” Though 
in repreſenting the labour which is employed upon land as the only 


productive labour, the notions which it inculcates are perhaps too 
narrow and confined ; yet in repreſenting the wealth of nations as 


conſiſting, not in the unconſumable riches of money, but in the 
conſumable goods annually reproduced by the labour of the ſociety ; 
and in repreſenting perfect liberty as the only effectual expedient for 


rendering this annual reproduction the greateſt poſſible, its doctrine 


ſeems to be in every reſpect as juſt as it is generous and liberal. Its 
followers are very numerous; and as men are fond of paradoxes; 


and of appearing to underſtand what ſurpaſſes the comprehenſion | 


of ordinary people, the paradox which it maintains, 


the unproductive nature of manufacturing labour, has not perhaps 
contributed a little to increaſe the number of its admirers. They have 


for ſome years paſt made a pretty conſiderable ſect, diſtinguiſhed in 
the French republick of letters by the name of, The Oeconomiſts. 
Their works have certainly been of ſome! ſervice to their country z 


not only by bringing into general diſcuſſion, many ſubjects which 


i 


had never been well examined before, but by influencing in ſome 
meaſure the publick adminiſtration in favour of agriculture. It 
has been in conſequence of their repreſentations, accordingly; that 
the agricultnre of France han been delivered- ene ſeveral of the 

ooppreſ- 
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| m_— K oppreſſions which it before laboured under. The term during 
 w—y— which ſuch a leaſe can be granted, as will be valid againſt every 


future purchaſer or proprietor of the land, has been prolonged from 
nine to twenty-ſeven years. The antient provincial reſtraintsupon 
the tranſportation. of corn from one province of the kingdom to 


another, have been entirely taken away, and the liberty of exporting 


it to all foreign countries, has been eſtabliſned as the common law 
of the kingdom in all ordinary caſes. This ſect, in their works, 
which are very numerous, and which treat not only of what is 
properly called Political Oeconomy, or of the nature and cauſes 
of the wealtk of nations, but of every other branch of the ſyſtem 
of civil government, all follow implicitly, and without any 
ſenſible variation, the doctrine of Mr. Queſnai. There is upon 
this account little variety in the greater part of their works. The 
moſt diſtinct and beſt connected account of this doctrine is to be 
found in a little book written by Mr. Mercier de la Riviere, ſome- 
time Intendant of | Martinico, intitled, The natural and eſſential 
Order of Political Societies. a The admiration of this whole ſect 
for their maſter, who was himſelf a man of the greateſt modeſty and 
ſimplicity, is not inferior to that of any of the antient philoſophers 
for the founders of their reſpective ſyſtems. ' There have been, 


fince the world began, fays a very diligent and reſpectabie author, 
the Marquis de Mirabeau, three great inventions which have princi- 


pally given ſtability to political ſocieties, independent of many 


other inventions which have enriched and adorned them. The firſt 
is the invention of writing, which alone gives human nature the 
power of tran ſmitting without. alteration, its laws, its contracts, its 
annals, and its diſcoveries. The ſecond, is the invention of money, 
which binds together all the relations between civilized ſocieties. 
The third, isthe Oeconomical Table, the reſult of the other two, which 
completes them both by perfecting their object; the great diſcovery 
of our age, but of which our poſterity will reap the benefit. 
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As the political oeconomy of the nations of modern Eurbjie, 0 "RAP P. . 


has been more favourable to manufactures and foreign trade, the 


induſtry of the towns, than to agriculture, the induſtry of the 


eountry; ſo that of other nations has followed a different plan, and 


has been more favourable to e Wy to Wen e and 
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Tx HE alley of China favours 3 more . all — 
employments. In China, the condition of a labourer i is laid. to 
be as much ſuperior to that of an artificer; as in moſt, parts 
of Europe, that of an artificer is to that of a labourer. In 
| China,. the great ambition of every man is to get poſſeſſion: 'of 
ſome little bit of land, either in. property or in leaſe ; and .leaſes 


are there ſaid to be granted upon very moderate terms, and to be ſuffi· 5 


ciently ſecured to the leſſees. The Chineſe have little reſpect for 
foreign trade. Vour beggarly commer cel was the language in 
which the Mandarins' of Pekin uſed to talk to Mr. Langlet, the 
Ruſſian envoy, concerning it. Except with Japan, the Chineſe 2 
carry on themſelves and. in their own bottoms little or no foreign 


trade; and it is only into one or two ports of their kingdom hat 
they even admit the ſhips. of foreign nations. Foreign trade, 


therefore, is, in China, every Way « confined: within a much are 


rower circle than that to which it would naturally extend itſelf. 
if more freedom was allowed to it, either in their 01 own ſhips, or in 
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thoſe of foreign nations. i e Wt; PF Wy 
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Manvracrokgs, as in 4 2 bulk Wey Genter contain 
a great value, and can upon that account be tranſported at les ö 


expence from one country to another than moſt ſorts of rude 
produce, are in almoſt all countries the principal ſupport of foreign 


trade. In countries. beſides leſs extenſive and leſs favourably | circum- - 


ſtanced for interior commerce than China, they © generally require 
the: ſupport of foreign trade, Without an extenſive foreign market, 


they 
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B 9 9 x they could not well flouriſh either in countries ſo moderately exten- 
woe fave as to afford but a.narrow home market; or in countries where 
dhe communication between one province and another was ſo difficult 


empire of China, the vaſt multitude of its inhabitants, the variety 


2 ovinces, and the eaſy communication by means of water 
ar 


is perhaps in extent not much inferior to the market of all the 
different countries of Europe put together. A more extenſive 


the foreign market of all the reſt of the world; eſpecially if any 


and to improve very much the productive powers of its manufac- 
turing induſtry. By a more extenſive navigation, the Chineſe would 


different machines made uſe of in other eountries, as well as all the 
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as to render it impoſſible for the goods of any particular place to 
enjoy the whole of that home market which the country could 


afford, The perfection of manufacturing induſtry, it muſt be 
remembered, depends altogether upon the diviſion of labour; and 
che degree to which the divifion of labour can be introduced into 
any manufacture, is neceſſarity regulated, it has already been 
ſhown, by the extent of the market. But the great extent of the 


of climate, and conſequently of productions in its. different 


riage between the greater part of them, render the home 
2 of that country of ſo great extent, as to be alone ſuffi- 
to ſupport very great manufactures, and to admit of very 
4 ſiderable ſubdiviſions of labour. The home market of China 


foreign trade, however, which to this great home market added 


confiderable part of this trade was carried on in Chineſe ſhips ; 
could ſcarce fail to increaſe very much the manufactures of China, 


naturally learn the art of uſing and conſtructing themſelves all the 


other improvements of art and induſtry which are practiſed in all 
the different parts of the world, Upon their preſent plan they have 
little opportunity of improving themſelves by the example of 
* other nation; except * of the lee. WET 


Tur 
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Tax policy of antient Egypt too and that of the Gentoo el 4 


| ment of Indoſtan ſeem to have favoured. . rel Bae, © than @ 
wn gion 7 TOM A, . 


Px 


l 


Bor R in antient bey and in Indoftan, the 9 5 body a the 
people was divided i into different caſts or tribes, each of which was 


confined, from father to ſon, to a particular employment or claſs 


'of employments. The ſon of a prieſt was neceſſarily a prieſt ; the 
ſon of a ſoldier, a ſoldier ; 1 the ſon of a labourer, A labourer ; the 
ſon of a weaver, a weaver ; the ſon of a taylor, a taylor ; '&c. In 
both countries, the caſt of the prieſts held the higheſt rank, and that 
of the ſoldiers the next; and in both countries, the caſt of the 
farmers and labourers was ſuperior to [thy caſts of merchants and 
manufacturers. 0 | | 


ES . * 
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Tu HE : govern 8 of both countries was pa rticularly atteniins to 


the intereſt of agriculture.” The works conſtructed by the antient 


ſovereigns of Egypt for the proper diſtribution of the waters of 
the Nile were famous in antiquity; and the ruined remains of ſome 
of them are ſtill the admiration of travellers. Thoſe of the ſame 
kind which were conſtructed by the antient ſovereigns of Indoſtan, 


for the proper diſtribution of the waters of the Ganges as well as of 


wany other rivers, though they have been leſs celebrated, ſeem to 
have been equally. great. Both countries accordin gly, though ſ ſabj ect 


occaſionally to dearths, have been famous for their great fertiliry. 


Though both were extreamly populous, yet in years of moderate 


plenty they were both able to export great N a of grain to ; 


their neighbours. 75 15 


fl CoD antient Egyptians had a ſapertitious a e to the fa; 


and as the Gentoo religion does not permit its followers to light a 
fire, nor conſequently to dreſs any victuals upon the water, it in 
. - WD effect 


HAP. 
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2 qw K effet prohibits them from all diſtant ſea voyages. Both the E gyptlans 
and Indians muſt have depended almoſt altogether upon the navi- 
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gation of other nations for the exportation of their ſurplus produce; 

and this dependency, as it muſt have confined the market, ſo it 
muſt have diſcouraged the increafe of this ſurplus produce. It muſt 
have diſcouraged: too the increaſe of the manufactured produce 
more than that of the rude. produce. Manufactures require a much 
more extenſive market than the moſt important parts of the rude 


produce of the land. A ſingle ſhoemaker will make more than 


three hundred pairs of ſhoes in. the year; and his own family will 
not perhaps wear out ſix pairs. Unleſs therefore he has the cuſtom 
of at.leaſt fifty. ſuch families as his own, he cannot diſpoſe of the 
whole produce of his own labour. The moſt numerous claſs of 
artificers will-ſcldom, in a large country, make more than. one in fiſty 
or one in a hundred of the whole number of families contained in it. 
But in ſuch large countries as France and England, the number of 


people employed in agriculture has by ſome authors been computed 
at a half, by others at a third, and by no author that I know of, 


at leſs than. a fifth, of. the whole inhabitants of the country. But 
as the. produce of the agriculture of both Erance and. England is, 
the far greater part of it,, conſumed at home, each perſon employed 
in it muſt, according to theſe computations, require little more than 
the cuſtom of one, two, or at moſt four ſuch families as his own, in 


order to diſpoſe of. the. whole produce. of his own labour. Agricul- 


ture,. therefore,- can ſupport itſelf under the diſcouragement of a 


_ confined market, much better than manufactures. In both antient 


Egypt and Indoſtan, indeed, the confinement. of the foreign 
market was in ſome. meaſure compenſated: by the conveniency of 
many. inland navigations, which opened in.the moſt advantageous 


manner the whole extent of the home market to every part of 


the produce of every different diſtrict of thoſe countries. The 
great extent. ot. Indoſtan. too rendered the home market of that 


country, 
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factures. But the ſmall extent of antient Egypt, which was never 


nufactures. Bengal, accordingly, the province of Indoſtan which 
commonly exports the greateſt quantity of rice, has always been 


tures, than for that of its grain. Antient Egypt, on the contrary; 
though it exported ſome manufactures, fine linen in particular, as 
well as ſome. other goods, was always moſt diſtinguiſhed for its 
great en of avs It was long the granary of the "Or 


Tue n of China, of ancient EY and of the different 
kingdoms into which Indoſtan has at different times been divided, 


tax or land · rent, like the tithe in Europe, conſiſted i in a certain pro- 
portion, a fifth, it is ſaid, of the produce of the land; which was either 
delivered in kind or paid in money, according to a certain valua- 
tion, and which therefore varied from year to year according to all the 
variations of the produce. It was natural, therefore, that the ſovereigns 
of theſe countries ſhould be particularly attentive to the interefts of 
agriculture; upon the proſperity or declenſion of which immediately 
W the e increaſe or diminution of their own revenue. | 


foreign trade, yet ſeems rather to have diſcouraged the latter employ- 
ments, than to have given any direct or intentional encouragement 


equal to England, muſt at all times have rendered the home market 
of that country too narrow for ſupporting any great variety of ma- 


more remarkable for the exportation of a great variety of manufac- | 


have always derived the whole, or by far the moſt conſiderable part, 
of their revenue from ſome fort of land-tax or land-rent. This land- 


Tue beben of the antient en > 9 and that of | 
Rom; though it honoured agriculture more than manufactures or 


to the former. In ſeveral of the antient ſtates of Greece, foreign 


trade was der ite altogether ; ; and in ſeveral others the employ- 
eie . BR > Ws + ” 2 ments 


country very great, and ſufficient to ſupport a great variety of gud cn LA *. | 
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B 1 0 K ments of artificers and manufacturers were conſidered as hurtful.to 
te ſtrength and agility of the. human body, as rendering it inca- 


pable of thoſe habits which their military and gymnaſtic exerciſes 
endeavoured to form in it, and: as thereby diſqualifying 1 it more or 


leſs from undergoing the fatigues and encountering the dangers of 


war, Such occupations were con{idered as fit only for ſlaves, and tha 


free citizens of the ſtate were prohibited from exerciſing them. Even 
in thoſe ſtates where no ſuch prohibition took place, as in Rome 


and Athens, the great body of the people were in effect excluded 
from all the trades which are now commonly exerciſed. hy the lower 
ſart of: the inhabitants of towns. Such trades were at Athens and 
Rome all occupied by the ſlaves of the rich, who exerciſed them for 
the benefit of their maſters, whoſe wealth, power and protection, 
made it almoſt impoſſible for a poor freeman to find a market for 
his work when it came into competition with that of the ſlaves of the 
rich. Slaves, however, are very ſeldom inventive; and all the moſt 
important improvements, either in machinery, or in that arrange- 
ment and diſtribution of work which facilitate and abridge labour, 
have been the diſcoveries of freemen. Should a ſlave propoſe any im- 


provement of this kind, his maſter would be very apt to conſider tlie 


propoſal as the ſuggeſtion of lazineſs, and of a deſire to ſave his own 
labour at the maſter's expence. The poor ſlave, inſtead of reward, 
would probably meet. with much abuſe, perhaps with ſome puniſh- 
ment. In the manufactures carried on. by ſlaves, therefore, more labour 
muſt generally. have been employed to execute. the ſame quantity of 
work than in thoſe carried on by freemen. The work of the former 
muſt, upon that account, generally have been dearer than that of 
the latter. The Hungarian mines, it is remarked by Mr. Monteſ- 
quieu, though not more rich, have always been wrought with 
ks expence, and therefore with more profit, than the Turkiſh 
mines in their neighbourhood. The Turkiſh, mines are wrought 
by flaves;, and the arms of thoſe ſlaves. are the only machines 
which the Turks. have ever thought of employing. The Hungarian 


mines: 


> 
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mines are wrought by freemen, u ho employ a good deal RON ery 
by which they facilitate and abridge their own labour. From the 
very little that is known about the price of manufactures in "Y 
times of the Greeks and Romans, it would appear that thoſe of tlie 
finer ſort were exceſſively dear. Silk ſold for its weight-in gold. It 
was not, indeed, in thoſe times a European manufacture; and aa 
it was all brought from the Eaſt Indies, the diſtante of the carriage 
may in ſome meaſure account for the greatneſs of the price. The 
price, however, which a lady, it is ſaid,” would ſometimes pay for 
a piece of very fine linen ſeems to have been rata 
and as linen was always either a European, or, at fartheſt, an 
Egyptian manufacture, this high price can be accounted * 
only by the great expence of the labour which muſt have been 
employed about it, and the expence of this labour again could 


ariſe from nothing but the aukwardneſs of the machinery 


which it made uſe. of. The price of fine woollens too; thôügh 
not quite ſo. extrauagant, ſeems. however to have been much above 
that of the preſent times. Some cloths, we are told by Pliny, dyed 
in a particular manner, coſt a hundred denarii, or three pounds fix 
ſhillings and. eight pence, the pound weight. Others dyed in another 
nner coſt a thouſand denarii. the pound weight, or thirty-three 
pounds ſix ſhillings and eight pence. : The Roman pound, it muſt 
be remembered, contained only twelve of our averduppis ounces. 
This high price, indeed, ſeems to have been prineipally owing to 
the dye. But had not the cloths themſelves been much dearer than 
any which are made in. the preſent. times, ſo very expenſive a dye 
would not probably have been beſtowed upon them. The diſpro- 
portion would have been too great between the value of the. acceſ- 
ſory and-that. of the principal. The Price mentioned by the ſame 
author of ſome Triclinaria, a ſort of woollen pillows ar cuſhions 
made uſe. of to lean. upon as they reclined upon their couches at 
table, paſſes all credibility ; ;. ſome. of them being ſaid to have coſt. 
more than thirty thouſand, others more than three hundred thou: 
n 3 ole og 2 
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K ſand. FREY This high price too is not ſaid to have ariſen from 


tee dye. In the dreſs of the people of faſhion of both ſexes, there 


ſeems, to have been much leſs variety, it is obſerved by Doctor 


Arbuthnot, in antient than in modern times; and the very little 


variety which we find in that of the antient ſtatues confirms his 
obſervation. He infers from this, -that their dreſs muſt' upon the 
whole have been cheaper than ours: but the concluſion does not 


ſeem to follow. When the expence of faſhionable dreſs is very 


great, t the variety muſt be very ſmall, But when, by the improvements 
in the productive powers of manufacturing art and induſtry, the 


expence of any one dreſs comes to be very moderate, the variety 


will naturally be very great. The rich, not being able to diſtin - 
guiſn themſelves by the expence of any one dreſs, will naturally 
Rn: to * ſo * the makitgde and n of their . 


Tur amd ind 3 perde Nane of the commerce of 


Pane nation, it has already been obſerved, is that which is carried 


on between the inhabitants of the town and thoſe of the country. 
The inhabitants of the town draw from the country the rude 


produce which conſtitutes both the materials of their work and the 
fund of their ſubſiſtence; and they pay for this rude produce by 


ſending back to the country a certain portion of it manufactured 
and prepared for immediate uſe. The trade which is carried on 
between thoſe two different ſets of people conſiſts ultimately i in a 
certain quantity of rude produce exchanged for a certain quan- 


tity of manufactured produce. The dearer the latter, there- 


fore, the cheaper the former; and whatever tends in any coun- 
try to raiſe the price of manufactured produce, tends to lower 
that of the rude produce of the land, and thereby to diſcourage 
agriculture. The ſmaller the quantity of manufactured produce 
which any given quantity of rude produce, or, what comes to the 


ſame thing, which the price of any given quantity of rude produce 
1s W of purchaſing, the ſmaller the real value of that given 


6 | quantity 
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"Thins; Gina, therefore, which, preferring ban to all 
other employments, in order to promote it impoſe reſtraints upon 
manufactures and foreign trade, act contrary to the very end which 
they propoſe, and indireftly diſcourage. that very ſpecies of induſtay | 
e- to promote. They are ſo far, perhaps, mote 

inconſiſtent than even the merrantile ſyſtem. That ſyſtem, by 
encouraging manufactures and foreign trade more than agriculture; 
turns a certain portion of the capital of the ſneinty from'ſupporting 
2 more advantageous, ta ſupport :a-leſs- advantageous ſpecies of 
induſtry. But ſtill it really and in the end encourages that ſpecies 
of induſtry which it means to promote. Thoſe agricultural 


fylterns, on the contrary, ne rand ee e their own 
r e r . ee g Tr Sitten bun « 
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Tr is cul that « every 5 ſtem whichendleronry ext; 1 W extraor- 
dinary encouragements, to: draw toward: a particular ſpecies of 

mduaftry- a. greater: ſhare of- the capital of the ſociety-th n What 
would naturally go to it; or, by extraordinary reſtraints, to force 
from a particular ſpecies of induſtry ſome ſhare of the capital which 
would otherwiſe be employed: in it; is in reality ſubverſive of the 
great purpoſe which it means to promote. It retards, inſtead of 
ascelerating, the progreſs of the ſociety towards real wealth and 

greatneſs ; and diminiſhes, inffead of enge the real value of. 
the. cn Ho of its land. and labour. met 
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All ſyſtems either of preference or of reſtraint, therefore, being 
thus completely taken away, the obvious and ſimple ſyſtem of 
natural liberty eſtabliſhes itſelf of its own accord. Every man, as 
long as he does not violate the laws of juſtice, is left perfectly free 
to purſue his own intereſt his own way, and to bring both his 
induſtry and capital into competition with thoſe of any other man 
or order of men. The ſovereign is completely diſcharged from a 
duty, in the attempting to perform which he muſt always be 
expoſed to innumerable deluſions, and for the proper performance 
of which no human wiſdom or knowledge could ever be ſufficient ; 
the duty of ſuper - intending the induſtry of private people, and of 
directing it towards the employments moſt ſuitable to the intereſt 
of the ſociety. According to the ſyſtem of natural liberty, the ſove- 
reign has only three duties to attend to; three duties of great import-= 
ance, indeed, but plain and intelligible to common underſtandings : 
firſt, the duty of protecting the ſociety from the violence and invaſion 
of other independent ſocieties; ſecondly, the duty of protecting. 
as far as poſſible, every member of the ſociety from the injuſtice or 
oppreſſion of every other member of it, or the duty of eſtabliſhing 
an exact adminiſtration of juſtice; and, thirdly, the duty of erect- 
ing and maintaining certain publick works and certain publick 
inſtitutions, which it can never be for the intereſt of any indivi- 
dual, or ſmall number of indrviduals, to erect and maintain; 
becauſe the profit could never repay the expence to any individual 
or ſmall number of individuals, though it may fr ee do much 
more than 1 it to a Brat Bar. | 


Tu proper performance of thoſe ſeveral duties of the ſovereign 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes a certain expence; and this expence again 
neceſſarily requires a certain revenue to ſupport it. In the following 
| book, therefore, I ſhall endeavour to explain; firſt, what are the 


erer expences of the ſovereign or common- wealth; and which 
— / * of 
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of thoſe expences ought to be defrayed by the general conti ibkion Bw: AP. 
of the whole ſociety; and which of them, by that of ſome par- 2 
ticular part only, or of ſome particular members of the ſociety: : 
fecondly, what are the different methods 'in which the whole 

ſociety may be made to contribute towards defraying the expences. 4 
incumbent on the whole ſociety, and what are the principal advan- 

tages and inconveniences of each of thoſe methods: and, 'thirdly, 

what are the reaſons and cauſes which' have induced. almoſt 

all modern governments to mortgage ſome part of this reve- 
nue, or to contract debts, and what have been the effects of 

thoſe debts upon the real wealth, the annual produce of the land 


and labour of the ſociety. The following book, therefore, will. 
naturally be divided into three chapters,” 


Vol. II. e 
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of the Revenue of the 1 or Commonwealth. 
& the * of the n. or » Commerwes 126. 


Part Fine v. 


e the * of Definces. 


H E firſt duty of the ſovereign, that of protecting the ſdeiety e HAP. 
from the violence and. invaſion of other independent ſocieties, 67 


can be performed only by means of a military force. But the 
expence both of preparing this military force in time of peace, and 
of employing it in time of war, is very different in the different 
ſtates of Ran, in the different Perigls of. improvement. 


Anon: nations of hunters, the loweſtand: rudeſt ſtate of ſoeiety; 
fuch as we find it among the native tribes of North America, every: 
man is a warrior as well as a hunter. When he goes to war, either 
bo defend his. ſociety, or to revenge the injuries which have been 
done to it by other ſocieties, he maintains himſelf by his own labour 
in the ſame manner as when he lives at home. His ſociety, for 
in this ſtate of. things there is · properly neither ſovereign nor com. 
monwealth, is at no ſort of expence, either to Prepare him for the 
* or to. maintain him while he is in it. . 
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Auoxò nations of ſhepherds, a more advanced ſtate of ſociety, 
ſuch as we find it among the Tartars and Arabs, every man is, in 
the ſame manner, a warrior. Spch nati ons have commonly no 
fixed habitation, bat" live either in "tents or in a ſort of covered 
waggons which are eaſily tranſported from place to place. The 
whole tribe or nation changes its ſituation according to the different 
ſeaſons of the year, as well as according to other accidents. When 
its herds and flocks have conſumed the forage of one part of the 
country, it removes to another, and from that to a third. In the 
dry ſeaſon,” it comes down to the banks of the rivers; in the wet 
ſeaſon it retires to the upper country. When ſuch a nation goes to 
war, the warriors will not truſt their herds and flocks to the feeble 
defence of their old men, their women and children ; and their old 
men, their women and children, will not be left behind without defence 
and without ſubſiſtence. The whole nation, beſides, being accuſtomed 
to a wandering life, even in time of peace, eaſily takes the field in 
time of war. Whether it marches as an army, or moves about as a 
company of herdſmen, the way of life is nearly the ſame, though 
the object propoſed by it is very different. They all go to war 
together, therefore, and every one does as well as he can. Among 
the Tartars, even the women have been frequently known to en gage 
in battle. If they conquer, whatever belon gs to the hoſtile tribe 1s 
the recompence of the victory. But if they are vanquiſhed, all is 
loſt, and not only their herds and flocks, but their women and 
children become the booty of the conqueror. Even the greater 
part of thoſe Who ſurvive the action are obliged to ſubmit to him 
for the ſake of immediate fubſiſtence. The reſt are > commonly diſſi- 


Taz Sttübgry life, Mikes exerciſes of a Tartar or- Arab, 
pr epare him ſufficiently for war. Running, wreſtling, cudgel-play- 
ing, weten the javeling, drawing the bow, Ke. are the common 

5 paſtimes 
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paſtimes -bf thoſe-who live in the open air; and are all df them tlie 0 R r AP. 
| images of war.! When a Tartar oroArabacually goes to warf he — 


is maintained by his on herds and flocks. which he carries with 
bim, in the ſame manner as in peace. His chibf or ſovereign, for 
thoſe nations have all chiefs or ſovereignsʒ i is at no fort of expence 
in preparing him for the field; and when be is in it, the chance 
of . is the:only pay which he either expegts or. bequires. 
„ate, e toit zero, vites 10 10rritw es ei din inmm 

5 An army of hunters can ſeldom exceed two or three hundred 
en. The precarious ſubſiſtence which the chace affords could 
Cider allow a greater number to keep together for any conſiderable 
time. An army of ſhepherds, un the tontrary, may ſometimes 
amount to two ae hundred thouſand! A long gs, 


of which they | — dhe | forage, tö another mhick ds yet 
entire; there ſeems to de ſaarce any limit 6! tlie number whσů can 
march on togpthęr. A amtiendefb anker kterandm be tumi- 
dable to the civilized nations in their 1eighbourhoo 
of ſhepherds, may. - Nothat dean. be eee b 
Indian war in North America. Nothing; the contrary; can be 
more dreadful than a Tartar r in Aſie. 
The judgement of Thucidides, that both Europe and Aſia could not 
reſiſt the Scythians united, has been verified by the experienoe of all 
ages. The inhabitants of the extenſive, but defenceleſs plains of 
Scythia or Tartary, have been frequently unjtad under the dominion 
of the chief of ſome conquering horde or alan; and the havock and 
devaſtation of Aſia have always ſignaliaed their union. The inha- 
bitants of the inhoſpitable: deſarts of Arabia, the other great 
nation of ſhepherds,” have never been united but once; under 
Mahomet and his immediate ſucceſſors.Tlleir. union, Which was 
more the effect of religious enthuſiaſmo than of conqueſt, was 
fignalizec in the lame manner. lf the hunting nations of America 
1 ſhould 
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BOOK ſhould ever become ſhepherds; their neighbourhood would be muck 
FIR, Fe is een ME u eue is eps e pere 
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Ins exert advanced ſtate of ſoclety. _—_ thoſe nations of 

kuſbandinen: who have little foreign commerce and no other manu- 

factures but thoſe coarſe and. houſhold: ones which almoſt every 

| private family prepares for 1 1ts Own: uſe, every man, in the ſame 

manner, either is a warrior or eaſily becomes ſuch, They who live- 

by agriculture generally paſs the whole day in the open air, expoſed; 

to all the inclemencies of the ſeaſons. The hardineſs of their 

ardinary life- prepares them for the fatigues of war, to- ſome of 

: which: Heir neceſſary: occupations bear a good deal of ' analogy. 
1 The neoceſſary occupation of a ditcher prepares him to work in the 
trenches, and to fortify a camp as well as to encloſe a fiel The 

ordinary paſtimes of ſuch hufbandmen are the ſame as thoſe of 

mMepherds, and are in the ſame manner the images of war. But as. 
huſbandmen: have leſs leiſure than. ſhepherds, they are not ſo 
frequently employed in thoſe paſtimes. They are ſoldiers, but 
ſoldiers not quite ſo much maſters of their exerciſe. Such as they 
ate, however, it ſeldom coſts the cee or commonwealth cnn 
bk to n them Nw wot _ | 


eee even in its > rudeſb and owe dete pes 2: 
fettlement ;, fome ſort of fixed habitation which cannot be abandoned. 
without great loſs. When a. nation of mere huſbandmen, therefore, 
goes to war,, the whole people cannot take the field together. The 
old: men, the women and. children, at leaſt muſt remain at home 
to take care of the habitation, All the men · of the military. age, 
however, may take the field, and in ſmall nations of this kind have 
frequently done ſo. In every nation the men. of the military age 
are ſuppoſed to amount to about a fourth or fifth part of the whole 
body of the people. If the campaign too ſhould begin after ſeed: 
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2 paige vr from the Pt ohh 
He truſts. that the work which mult be done in the meantime can 
be well enough executed by. the old men, the women and, the 
children. He is eee een pay 
during fo wert e campaign. and it 


, = . 


commonwealth maintain him in the field 22 00 prepare 
him for it. The citizens of all the different ates of antient Greece 
ſem tb have ſerued in this manner Hill after the cond Perfian Wars 
and the people of Peloponeſus the Pelopaneſian. : 
Fee Thucidides gbſerves,. generally et the; <ield in 
people under their kings and durix & che fir: agee of: he pub 
ſerved in the ſame manner. It was not till the ſiege of Veii, that 
they. who ſaid at home began to contribute ſomething towards 
maintaining thoſe, who went to War. In the European monarchies 
which were founded upon the ruins of the Roman empire, both 
before and for ſome time aſter the eſtabliſhment of what is properly 
called the feudal law, che great with all thair immochate 
dependents uſed to ſarve the orown at their own expenes. Inu the 
field, in the fame manner as at home, they maintainad themſelves 
by their own revenue, and nbt by any ſtipend or bay wan Khep | 
received from the king Naß that particular occaſion. HAR TBE 
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In a mare advanced ſtate of, „twe differ ent cauſes contri» 
der it altogether impoſſible that they who take the field 
ſhould, maintain chemſalves at their on expence. Those 
cauſes are, the progreſs af manufactures, and the gia xi eh 
the af of W. Lan dr eee VIP OI 
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. a nulbandman ſl 1: bojoplapedii in an expedition; 
provided it begins after ſeed rime bn before harveſt, the inter- 
wy ee OY ruption 
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Nackbel net always decafion- -any* confiderable 


wi diminution of his fevehitie, ""\With6ut'thEilttetvenition'sf his Tabour, 


nature does Herſeff the grlafer Part of the Werk wich remkins to 
be done. But the moment that an artificer, a ſmith, a car- 


penter, or & weaver,” for exafniple, tits his workhonſe, the fole 


ſfouiee of his revenue nd completely dri ied Gp. Natüre ddes! nothing 


for him, he does Alf for Hiriſelf. Narben he takes the field, there- 
fore, in defenes of ths! publick} as he has ho revenue to maintain 
himſelf, he muſt neceſfarily be maintained by the publick. © But in 
a country of which u great alt 'of the inhabitants are artificers and 
manufacturers, a great Em of tlie people who go to war mult be 
drawn from thoſe claſſes; ar mũſt Yherefore e r the 
rn Us Jong: as ans ale aer im its ts ſervice. e 0 
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Wark ** art * war too ves radially! grown up to he! a veryintri- | 


eats and complicated ſcience when che event of war ceaſes to be de- 


termined, as in thè firſt ages of ſoeiety, by 4 ſingle irregu ular ſkirmiſn 

or battle, but when the conteſt is generally ſpum out card ſeveral 
different campaigns, each of which laſts dating the greater part of the 
year it becomes univerſally: er that tlre publick ſhould main- 
tain thoſe who. ſerve the publiek in war; at leaſt while they are 
employed in that ſerbice. Whatever in time of Peace miglit be the 
ordinary occupation of thoſe who go to war, fo very tedious and 
expenſive a. ſervice would otherwiſe be by far too heavy a burden 
upon them. After the ſecond- Perſian * war, accordingly,” the armies 


of Athens ſeem to have been generally compoſed of mercenary 


troops; conſiſting indeed partly” of citizens,” but partly too of 


foreigners ; and all of them equally hired and paid at the ex pence 


of the ſtate. From the time of the ſeige of Veii the armies of 
Rome received pay for their ſervice during the time which they 


remained in the field. Undes the feudal governments the military 


brite bath. of the great nk and of their immediate dependents 
6 : | | Was,, 
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was, after a certain posted, univerſally exchanged for a paymet 
money, Sap was 8 3h to maintain thoſe borer ferve 
their ſtead. 


"Tan number of mol who can go to war, in propottion to the 


4 enas. | 
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whole number of the people, is neceſſarily much ſmaller in a civi- | 


lized than 1 in a rude ſtate of ſociety. In a civilized Tociety, as the 
ſoldiers are maintained altogether by the labour of thoſe who art 
not ſoldiers, the number of the former never can exceed what the 
latter can maintain, over and above maintaining in a manner fuitable 


to their reſpective ſtations both themſelves and the other officers of 
government, and law, whom they are obliged to maintain. In the 


little Agrarian ftates of antient Greece, a fourth or a fifth part of 


the whole body of the people confidered themſelves as ſoldiers, and 
would ſometimes, it is ſaid, take the field. Among the civilized 
nations. of modern Europe, it is commonly computed, that not 
more than one hundredth part of the inkabitants of any country 
can be employed as ſoldiers, without ruin to the vary at 18 


m_ they are 424 rn 
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Taz expence « or preparing 7% army for the field "Ie not ts 


Have become conſiderable in any nation, till long after that of main= 


taining it in the field had devolved entirely upon the ſovereign or 


commonwealth. In all the different republicks of antient Greece, 


to learn We any exerciſes was a neceſſary part of education 


impoſed by the ſtate upon every free citizen. In every city there 
ſeems to been a publick feld, in which, under the protec» 


ben of the publick magiſtrate, the young people were taught 


their different exerciſes by different maſters. In this very ſimple - 
Inſtitution conſiſted the whole expence which any Grecian ſtate | 


ſeems · ever to have been at in preparing its citizens for war. In 


antient Rome the exerciſes of the 3 Martius anfivored he, 


FER 


LS x: the republicks. of antient Greece and Rome, during the whole 
period of their exiſtence, and under the feudal governments for a 


of the moſt complicated among them. The tate of the mechanical, 
as well as of ſome other arts with which it is neceſſarily connected, 


want of intereſt in the officers entruſted with the execution of thoſe 


great. body of. the. People. 1 


by which he gained his livelihood, conſidered himſelf 1 upon all ordi- 


l 
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ſame Man with thoſe of the Gymnaſium in antient . 
Under the feudal governments, the many publick ordinances that 
the citizens of every diſtrict ſhould practiſe archery as well as ſeveral 
other military. exerciſes, were intended for promoting the ſame 
purpoſe, but do not ſeem to have promoted it ſo well. Either from 


ordinances, or from ſome other cauſe, they appear to have been 
univerſally neglected; and in the progres. of all thoſe governments, 
military exerciſes ſeem to have gone gradually 3 into diſuſe. among the 


conſiderable time after their firſt eſtabliſhment, the. trade of a 
ſoldier was not a ſeparate diſtin& trade which: conſtituted the ſole or 
principal occupation of. a. particular claſs of citizens. Every ſubject. 
of the ſtate, whatever might be the ordinary trade or occupation 


nary occaſions as fit likewiſe to exerciſe the trade of. a ſaldier, and 
260 many: extraordinary occaſions as. bound to exerciſe it. 


Tux art been however, as it 1 e | the nobleſt of all 
arts, ſo in the progreſs of improvement it neceſſarily becomes one 


determinies the degree of perfection to which it is capable of being 
carried at any particular time. But in order, to carry it to this 
degree of perfection, it is neceſſary that it ſhould become che ſole or 
principal. occupation of a particular claſs of. citizens, and the divi- 
ſion of labour is as neceſſary for the improvement of this as of 
| every: other art. Into other arts the diviſion of labour is naturally 
I0Sr agua 2 the e of individuals, who find that they 


p 5 7 promote. 
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ves) to a 
bo wade, than bs exerciſing : a _greak nomker... But it is . 
wiſdom of the ſtate only which can render the trade of a ſoldier a 
particular trade ſeparate and diſtinct from all others. A private 
citizen who, in time of profound peace and without any particular 
encouragement from the publick, ſhould ſpend the greater part of 
his time in military exerciſes, might, no doubt, both improve him- 
ſelf very much in them, and amuſe himſelf very well; but he cer- 
tainly would not promote his own intereſt, It! 1s the wiſdom of the 
ſtate only which can render it for his intereſt to give up the greater | 
part, of his time to this peculiar occupation: and ſtates have not 
always had this wiſdom, even when their circumſtances had become 
"ſuch that the preſervation. of their exiſtence required chat they 
fhould have We 
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A SHEPHERD has a great deal of leilure: A hubandman, in che 5 
rude ſtate of huſbandry, has ſome ; an artificer or manufacturer has 
none at all. The firſt may, without any loſs, employ a great deal | 
of his time in martial exerciſes ; the ſecond may, employ. ſome 
part of it ; but the laſt cannot employ a ſingle hour in them with- 
out ſome. loſs, and his attention. to. his own intereſt. naturally leads 
him to neglect them altogether. "Thoſe i improvements, in huſbandry 7 
too, which the progreſs of arts.and manufactures neceſſarily intro- 4 
duces, leave the huſbandman 2 a8 little leiſure as the artificer, . Mili- 


„ 


becomes altogether unwarlike. T hat wealth, at the ſame. time, 
which always follows the improvements of agriculture, and manu- 
factures, and which in reality f is no more than the accumulated 
produce of thoſe improvements, provokes, the invaſion of all their | | 
neighbours. An induſtrious, and upon that account, a wealthy. nation, 

is of all nat ions the moſt likely' to be attacked ; and unleſs the ſtate 
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hadits of the POE render them altogether incapable of . | 


themſelves. 


Ix theſe circumſtances there. ſem: to be but two methods by 
which the ſtate: can make any NT e for the publick 
defence. n | 


IT may either, firſt, by means of a very rigorous police; and in 
ſpite of the whole bent of the intereſt, genius and inclinations of the 
people, enforee the practice of military exerciſes, and oblige either 
all the citizens. of the military age, or a certain number. of them, to 
join in ſome meaſure the trade of a ſoldier to whatever other trade or 
profeſſion they may happen to _y on. 


Ox, ſecondly, by maintaining and employing a certain number 
of citizens in the conſtant practice of military exerciſes, it may 


render the trade of a ſoldier a particular trade, ſeparate and diſtinct 


- from all others. 


17 the ſtate has recourſe: to the firſt of thoſe two expedients, its 
military force is ſaid to conſiſt in a militia; if to the ſecond, it is 
faid to conſiſt in a ſtanding army. The practice of military exerciſes 
is the ſole or principal occupation of the ſoldiers of a ſtanding army, 
and the maintenance or pay which the ſtate affords them is the prin- 
eipal and ordinary fund of their ſubſiſtence. The practice of military 


exerciſes is only the occaſional. occupation, of the ſoldiers of a. 


militia, and they derive the principal and ordinary fund. of their 
ſubſiſtence from ſome other occupation. In a militia, the charac- 


ter of the labourer, artificer or tradeſman,. predominates over that 


of the ſoldier: in a ſtanding army, that of the ſoldier predominates 


over every other character ; and in this diſtinction ſeems to conſiſt 


6 | e 
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the eſſential difference between nas two. Arent ge of mil. c 1 P. 
tary. force. | Ces | _ 


MiziTras Rive been of Serail different kinds, In ſome coun- 
tries the citizens deſtined for defending the ſtate, ſeem to have been 
exerciſed only, without being, if 1 may fay fo, regimented; that 
is, without being divided into ſephrate and diſtinct bodies of troops, 
each of which performed its exerciſes under its own proper and per- 
manent officers. In the republicks of antient Greece and Nome each * 
citizen, as long as he remained at home, ſeems to have practiſed his 
exerciſes either ſeparately and independently,. on with ſuch of his. 

equals as he liked beſt; and not to have been attached to ary 

particular body of troops till he was actually called upon t 
take the field. In other countries, the militia has not only been 

exercifed, but regimented. In England, in Switzerland und, I 

believe, in every other country of modern Europe, where any 
| imperfect military force of this kind has been eſtabliſhed, every mili- 
tia-man is, even in time of peace, attached to a particular body of 
troops, which performs its exerciſes under its e nag artrory 
nent officers. 


Brrerz the Hyver of 1 tha CIS ueber 10 
which the ſoldiers had, each individually, the greateſt {kill and dexte. 
rity in the uſe of their arms. Strength and agility of body were of the 
higheſt conſequence, and commonly determined the fats of battles. 
But this fkill and dexterity in the uſe of their arms, could be acquired: 
only in the ſame manner as fencing is acquired at preſent, by prac- 
tiſing, not in great bodies, but each man ſeparately, in a particular 

ſchool under a Fersekür maſter, or with his on particular equals. 
and companions. Since the invention of fire-arms, ſtrength and 
agility of body, or even extraordinary dexterity and ſkill in the uſe 
of arms, though they are far from being of no conſequence, are, 
however, of leſs conſequence. The nature of the weapon, though 


302 


BOO K it by no means puts the awkward upon a level with the ſkilful, puts 
—— him more nearly ſo than he ever was before. All the dexterity and 


ſmoke, and the inviſible death to which every man feels himſelf 


deſs difficult to preſerve ſome degree of regularity and order, not only 


diſciplined and well exerciſed ſtanding army. 
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ſkill, it is ſuppoſed, which are neceſſary for uſing it, can be well 
enough acquired by praflifing | in great bodies. 


_— —— 


REGULARITY, order, and prompt obedience to command, are 
qualities which, in modern armies, are of more importance towards 
determining the fate of battles than the dexterity and {kill of the 
ſoldiers in the uſe of their arms. But the noiſe of fire- arms, the 


every moment expoſed, as ſoon as he comes within cannon-ſhot, 
and frequently a long time before the battle can be well ſaid to be 
engaged, muſt render it very difficult to maintain any conſiderable 
degree of this regularity, order, and prompt obedience, even in 
the beginning of a modern battle. In an antient battle there was 
no noiſe but what ai oſe from the human voice; there was no 
ſmoke, there was no inviſible cauſe of wounds or death. Every 
man, till ſome mortal weapon actually did approach him, ſaw 
clearly that no ſuch weapon was near him. In theſe circumſtances, 
and among troops who had ſome confidence in their own {kill and 
dexterity in the uſe of their arms, it muſt have been a good deal 


in the beginning, but through the whole progreſs of an antient 
battle, and till one of the two armies was fairly defeated. But the 
habits of regularity, order, and prompt obedience: to command, 
can be acquired only by troops which are exerciſed in great bodies. 


A MILITIA, however, in. whatever manner it may be either 
diſciplined or exerciſed, muſt always be much inferior to a well 


Tus 77 a I who are exerciſed only. « once a week or once « 


month, can never be ſo expert in the uſe of their arms, as thoſe 
bo 
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was in antient times ; yet the acknowledged ſuperiority of the Pruſ- 
ſran troops, owing, it is ſaid, very much to their ſuperior expert - 


neſs in their exerciſe, may ſatisfy us that 1 it is, even at this day,” ol | 


* con — anonag 


1 


Tur + Walde who- are pound 4 to > obey their officer only once a 


week or once a month, and who are at all other times at liberty to 


manage their own affairs their own. way, without being in any 
reſpect accountable to him, can never be under the ſame awe in his 


preſence; can never have the ſame diſpoſition to ready obedience, with 


thoſe whoſe whole life and conduct are every day directed: by him, 5 


and who every day even riſe and go to bed, or at leaſt retire to their 


quarters, according to his orders. In what is called diſcipline, or 


in the habit of ready obedience, a militia muſt always be ſtill more: 
inferior to a ſtanding army, than it may ſometimes he 
is called the manual exerciſe, or in the management At 
arms. But in modern war the habit of ready and inſtant obedience 


is of much greater eee n a nnn, ſuperiority i in 
the een of arms. 


— - FA + 2 


er militias with; like the Tartar or neh mile, go to 
widh under the ſame chieftains whom they are accuſtomed to obey in 
peace, are by far the beſt. In reſpect for their officers, in the habit 
of ready obedience, they approach neareſt to ſtanding, armies. The 
Highland militia, when it ſerved under its own chieftains, had ſome 


advantage of the ſame kind. As'the highlanders, however, were: 
not wandering, but- ſtationary ſhepherds, as they had all a fixed- 
habitation, and were not, in-peaceable times, accuſtomed-to follow 


their chieftain from place to place; ſo in time of war they were leſs: 
willing to follow. him to any confiderable diſtance, or to continue 


for anꝝ long time in the field. When they had acquired any booty 


they 


BY 
who are exerciſed every day or every other day; and though this c H AP. 
circumſtance may not be of ſo much conſequence in modern, as it NY 
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B 17 OK they were eager to return home, . and his authority was ſeldom "FA 
— ficient to detain them. In point of obedience they were always 
much inferior to what is reported of the Tartars and Arabs. Ag 
the highlanders too, from their ſtationary life, ſpend leſs of their 
time in the open air, they were always leſs accuſtomed to military 
exerciſes, and were leſs expert in the uſe * ir arms than the 
| Tartars and Arabs are * to be. 


A MILITIA af any kind, it muſt be ablerved, however, which 
has ſerved for ſeveral ſucceſſive campaigns in the field, becomes in 


every reſpect a ſtanding army. The ſoldiers are every day exerciſed 
in the uſe of their arms, and, being conſtantly under the command 
of their officers, are habituated to the ſame prompt obedience which 
takes place in ſtanding armies. What they were before they took 
5 the field, is of little importance. They neceſſarily become in 
every reſpect a ſtanding army, after they have paſſed a few cam- 
paigns in it. Should the war in America drag out through another 
campaign, the American militia may become in every reſpect a 
match for that ſtanding army, of which, in the laſt war, the valour 
appeared at leaſt not inferior to that of the n veterans of 
Fr. rance and Spain, 


Tx1$ diſtinction being well underſtood, the hiſtory of all ages, 
it will be found, bears teſtimony to the irreſiſtible ſuperiority which 
a well regions ſtanding army has over * ſort of militia. 


Ons of the firſt ſtanding armies of b we hone: any dilinct 
account, in any well authenticated hiſtory, is that of Philip of 
Macedon, His frequent wars with the Thracians, Illyrians, Theſ- 
ſalians, and ſome of the Greek cities in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
cedon, gradually formed his troops, which in the beginning were 
Probably militia, to the exact diſcipline of a ſtanding army. When 
he was at peace, which he was very dom, and never for any 

| long 
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long time together, he de lcartifut: not to diſband that army. 
vanquiſhed and ſubdued, after a long and violent ſtruggle indes 
the galant and well exerciſed militias of the principal republicks of 
antient Greece; and afterwards, / with very little ſtruggle, the 
effeminate and ill exerciſed militia of the great Perſian empire. The 
fall of the Greek republicks and of the Perſian empire, was the 
effect of the irreſiſtable ſuperiority which a ſtanding army has over 
every ſort of militia. It is the firſt great revolution in the affairs 
of m⸗ nkind of which eg > has PI wy ren mga or —— 
Tut E fall m eee # nd 1the betete FREY of f Rome, is 
the ſecond. All the varieties in the fortune of thoſe two famous 
N e _ hae wal ous recegunted for from 25 0 ame e 
Fron the end of the firſt the beginning of the Gone E f 
ginian war, the armies of Carthage were continually in the field, 
and employed under three great generals, who ſueceeded one ano- 
ther in the command; Amilcar, his ſon in law Aſdrubal, and his 
ſon Annibal; firſt in chaſtiſing their own rebellious ſlaves, after- 
Wards in ſubduing the revolted nations of Africa, and, laſtly, in 
conquering the great kingdom of Spain. The army which Anni- 
bal led from Spain into Italy muſt neceſſarily, in choſe different 
| wars, have been gradually formed to the exact diſcipline of a ſtand- 
my. The Romans in the mean time, though they had not 
deen altogether at peace, yet they had not, during this period, been 
ge in any war of very great conſequence ;- and their military 
diſcipline, it is generally ſaid, was a good deal relaxed. The Roman 
armies which Annibal encountered at Trebia, Thraſymenus, and 
Cann, -were' militia oppoſed to a ſtanding: army. This circum- 
| Nance, it is probable, / enn more e. any other to deter- 
_ Mine the f d battles,” „ 
e ; Re! DIY 1 5 "Tur 


* 2005 Pp Tur ſtanding army which Annibal left behind him in Spain, had 
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— the like ſuperiority over the militia which the Romans ſent to 
oppoſe it, and in a few years, under the command of his brother, 


the younger Aſdrubal, l them alm oft e from that 
country. 2 4 

AIAN was 11 applied 7 ng The Roman militia, 
being continually i in the field, became in the progreſs of the war a 
well diſciplined and well exerciſed ſtanding army; and the ſupe- 
riority of Annibal grew every day leſs and leſs. Aſdrubal Judged 
it neceſſary to lead the whole, or almoſt the whole of the ſtanding 
army which he commanded in Spain, to the aſſiſtance of his bro- 
ther in Italy. In his march he is faid to have been miſled by his 
guides; and in a country which he did not know, was ſurprized 
and attacked by another ſtanding army, in every e un re or 
Aer to bus eng and was ee Seltene, 


Wurd Aſdrubal had left n the en \ vs found nothing 
to oppoſe him but a militia inferior to his own, He conquered 
and ſubdued that militia, and, 'in-the 'conrſe of the war, his own n 
militia neceſſarily became a well diſciplined and well exerciſed ſtand- 
ing army. That landing army was afterwards carried to Africa, 
where it found nothing but a militia to oppoſe it. In order to 
defend Carthage it became neceſſary to recall the ſtanding army of 
Annibal. The diſheartened and frequently defeated: African militia 
joined it, and, at the battle of Tama, compoſed the greater part of 
the troops of Annibal. The event of * day determined the 
fate of the two ral, nee. 


FROM the end of the feccttd Carthaginian war till the fall of 
the Roman republick, che atmies'of Rome were in every reſpect 
Ny a. armies. The ſtanding: a of Macedon made ſome 

6 reſiſtance 
\ 
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reſiſtance. to their arms. In the height of: their grandeur l une: 
them t 0 grent _ 12 three qui are ow hat cles — 
more affen, habla it not W far cee of it laſt Khoi LES 

The militias of all the civilized nations of the ancient world, of 2 5 x 
Greece, of Syria, and of Egypt, made hut a feeble reſiſtance. to | . 
the ſtanding armies of Rome. The militias of ſpme barbarous 
nations defended themſelyes much better. The Scythian or Taro, 
tar militia, which Mithridates drew from the APY north of 
the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, were the moſt formidable. enemies Y 
which the Romans had to encounter after the ſecond Carthaginian. 

| war. The Parthian and German militias tao gf, always reſpeftn 
able, and, upon ſeveral oecaſions, gained, very conſiderable advany, 
tages over the Roman armies, In general, however, and when the 
Roman armies were well commanded, they appear to have been 
very much ſuperior ; and if the Romans did not purſue the-final, 

conqueſt either of Parthia or Germany, it was probably becauſe - 

they judged that it was not worth while to gd thoſe two barbargus | 

countries to an empire which was already too large, The Aptignt. 

Parthians appear to have bern a Batiqn of Seythian or Tartar 1 
extraction, and to haue always retained 2 ggod deal of the manners | Fs 
of their anceſtors. The ancient Germans were, like;the Scythians | | 
or Tartars, a nation of wandering ſhepherds, who pyent N 

under the ſame chiefs whom they were accuſtomed. to follow in 

peace. Their militia was exattly of the ſame king with that. - 

the Scythians gr aan. from "RP 0. 0 wee probably 

nei Ar 30-A6 F at a 7280 a os 142 1554 ; is 10.6; en 


lar Aifferent tenſe . to wks "the . diſcipline 3 the YT 5 
Roman armies. Its extreme ſeverity was; perhaps, one of thoſe . 
cauſes, In the days of their grandeur, when no enemy appeared 
b — Eng them, their heavy armour was laid aſide as 
* unneceſſarilx 
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BO ww * vamecelfirith: burdenſome; their laborious exerciſes were negle&tad; 
Hi as unneceſfarily: toilſome. Under the- Roman emperors beſides, 
the ſtanding armies of Rome, thoſe particularly which guarded: 
the German and Pannonian frontiers, became dangerous to: their 

maſters, againſt whom they uſed frequently to ſet up their own 
generals. In order to render them leſs formidable, according to- 

ſome authors, Dieeleſtan, aceording to others, Conſtantine, firſt; 
withdrew them from the frontier, where they had always before: 

been encamped in great bodies, generally of two or three legions 

each, and diſperſed them in ſmall bodies through the different 
provincial towns, from whence they were ſcarce ever removed; 

dut when it became neceſſary to repel an invaſion: Small bo- 

dies of foldiers quartered in trading and manufacturing towns, 

and ſeldom removed from thoſe quarters, became themſelves 

4 | _ tradeſmen, artificers, and manufacturers. The civil came to pre- 
= dominate over the military character; and the ſtanding armies of 
= Rome gradually degenerated into a corrupt, neglected, and undiſ-- 


ciplined* militia, incapable of reſiſting the attack of the German 
and Scythian militias, which ſoon afterwards invaded- the weſterr — 
empire. It was only by hiring the militia of ſome of theſe nations, 
to oppoſe to that of others, that the emperors were for ſome time 
able to defend themſelves. The fall of the weſtern empire is the 
third great revolution in the affairs of mankind, of which antient 
kiſtory has preſerved any diſtinct or circumſtantial account It 
was brought about by the irreſiſtable ſuperiority which the milttia 
of a barbarous has over that of a civilized nation; which the 
militia of. a nation of. ſhepherds has over that of a nation of huſ- 
bandmen, artificers, and manufacturers. The victories which have 
boen gained by militias have generally been, not over ſtanding 
armies, but over other militias in exerciſe and diſcipline inferior to 
themſelves. Such were the victories which the Greek militia gained 
er that of the Perſian empire; and ſuch. too were thoſe which 
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5 later times <a. Swils militia grined 0 over that-of t the A } 
"Tar — force or the: German am -Seythian'n nations 5 
| eſtabliſhed themſelves upon the ruins of the weſtern! empire, con 
tinued for ſome time to be of the ſame kind in their new ſettle 
ments as it had been in their original country It was a militia 
of ſhepherds and huſbandmen, xhich, in time of war, toek the field. 
under the command of the ſame chieftains whom it was accuſtomed 
to obey in peace. It was, therefore, tolerably well exerciſed, and 
ene well diſciplined. As. arts and induſtry advanced, however. | 
the authority of the chieftains gradually. decayed,. and. the great 
body of the people had leſs time to ſpare for military exerciſes. 
Both the diſcipline and the exerciſe of the feudal mititia,. therefore, 
went gradually to ruin, and ſtanding. armies were gradually intro- 
duced to ſupply the place of it. When the expedient of a ſtand- 
ing army, beſides; had once been adopted by one civilized nation, ĩt 5 
became neceſſary that all its neighbours ſhould follow the example. 
They ſoon found that their ſafety depended upon their doing ſo, 
and. that their own. militia was . en of eee 
* e of * an mg.. HI e een ON 
e ie oſs 8 army, though. diy may * 
Fs an. enemy, yet have frequently appeared to poſſeſs all the cou 
nge of. veteran troops, and the very moment that they took the field 
to have been fit to face the hardieſt and moſt experienced veterans. - 
In 1756, when the. Ruſſian army marched into Poland,, thè valour - 
of the Ruſſian ſoldiers did not appear inferior to that of the Pruſ- 


veterans in Europa. The Ruſſian empire, however, had enjoyed 
A profound peace for near. twenty years before, and could at that*- 


* time. have very few ſoldiers -who. had ever. ſeen an enemy. * 


fans, at. that time ſuppoſed to be the hardieſt and moſt experienced 


5 *. Lo 
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BO 50 K the Spaniſh war broke out in 1739, England had enjoyed a pro- 
— found peace for about eight and twenty years. The valour of her 


ſoldiers, however, far from being corrupted by that long peace, was 


never more diftinguiſhed than in the attempt upon Carthagena, 
the firſt unfortunate exploit of that unfortunate war. In a long 


peace the generals, perhaps, may ſometimes forget their fkill ; but, 


where a well regulated ſtanding army has been _—_ up. the fol- 


diers ſeem never to mae their valour. 


Wurn a civilized nation depends for its dealers upon a militia, 
It is at all times expoſed to be conquered by any barbarous nation 
which happens to be in its neighbourhood. The frequent con- 
queſts of all the civilized countries gn Aſia by the Tartars, ſuffi- 


_ciently demonſtrate the natural ſuperiority which the militia of a 


barbarous has over that of a civilized nation. - A well regulated 
ſtanding army is ſuperior to every militia. - Such an army, as it 
can beft be maintained by an opulent and civilized nation, ſo it 
can alone defend fuch a nation againſt the invaſion of a'poor and 
barbarous neighbour. It is only by means of a ſtanding army, 
therefore, that the civilization of any country can be # 54/2 
or even Fefe for any conſiderable time. 


As it is only by means of a well hee Adding" army that a 
civilized country can be defended, fo it is only by means of it that 
a barbarous country can be ſuddenly and tolerably civilized. A 


ſtanding army eſtabliſhes, with an irreſiſtible force, the law of the 


ſovereign through the remoteft provinces of the empire, and main- 
tains ſome degree of regular government in countries which could 


not otherwiſe admit of any. Whoever examines, with attention, 


the 1 Improvements which Peter the Great introduced into the Ruſ- 
ſian empire, will find that they almoſt all reſolve themſelves" into the 
eſtabliſhment of a ve regulated ſtanding army. It is the inſtru- 
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mee is ee owing to * influence of that A 


- 


Man of eben le have wok: jake of A Ganding 


army as dangerous to liberty, It certainly is ſo wherever the 
intereſt. of the general and that of the principal officers are not: 


neceſſarily connected with the ſupport of the conſtitution of the 
ſtate. The ſtanding army of Ceſar deſtroyed the Roman repub- 


lick. The ſtanding army of Cromwell turned the long parlia- 


ment out of doors. But where the ſovereign is himſelf the 
general, and the principal nobility and gentry of the country the: 


chief officers of the army; where the military force is. placed under 


the command of thoſe who have the greateſt intereſt in the ſup- 
port of the civil authority, becauſe they have themſelves the 
greateſt ſhare. of that authority, a ſtanding, army can never. be: 


dangerous to liberty. . On the contrary, it may in ſome caſes be: 


favourable to liberty. The ſecurity which it gives. to the ſovereign. 2 
renders unneceſſary that troubleſome jealouſy which. in ſome: 


modern republicks ſeems to watch over the minuteſt actions, and 
to be at all times ready to diſturb the peace of every citizen. 
Where the ſecurity. of the magiſtrate, though ſupported. by the- 
principal people of the country, is endangered by every popular 
diſcontent ;- where a ſmall tumult is capable of bringing. about in a: 
ew hours a great revolution, the whole authority of government 


muſt be employed to ſuppreſs. and puniſn every murmur and: | 
complaint againſt it. To a ſovereign,. on the contrary,. who feels: | 
himſelf ſupported, not only by the natural ariſtocracy. of the: 


eountry, but by a. well regulated ſtanding army, the rudeſt, the: 
moſt, groundleſs, and the moſt. licentious remonſtrances can give: 


little qiſturbance. He can ſafely pardon or neglect them, and his 


3 a 
ment tack executes and maintains all his other regulations, That 0 Rf A r. 
degree of order and internal peace which that empire has ever ſince — 


neſs of. his oun ſuperiority naturally. diſpoſes bim te de 
. 
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B 9 * Þ. * That drive of liberty which be to licenti ouſneſs can 
—>— be tolerated only in countries where the ſovereign is ſecured by 
a well regulated ſtanding army. It is in ſuch countries only that 
the publick ſafety does not require that the ſovereign ſhould 
be truſted with any diſcretionary power for fuppreſſing even the 
| OT wantonneſs of og licentious e 885 


Tux firſt duty of the Grad, FOO that of defending 
the ſociety from the violence and injuſtice of other Wm | 
ſocieties, grows gradually more and more expenſive as the ſociety 
advances in civilization. The military force of the ſociety, which 
originally coſt the ſovereign no expence either in time of peace 
or in time of war, muſt, in the progreſs of improvement, firſt 
be maintained by him in time of war, and enn even in 

time of bee | Date” 125 


5 Ty E great hin introduced into the art of war by the inven- 
tion of fire arms, has enhanced ſtill further both the expence of 
exerciſing and diſciplining any particular number of ſoldiers in 
time of peace, and that of employing them in time of war, 
Both their arms and their ammunition are become more expenſive. 
A muſquet is a more expenſive machine than a javelin or a bow 
and arrows; a cannon or a mortar, than a baliſta or a catapulta. 
The powder which is ſpent in a modern review is loſt irrecover- 
ably, and occaſions a very conſiderable expence. The javelins 
and arrows which were thrown or ſhot in an antient one, could 
eaſily be picked up again, and were befides of very little value. 
= = The cannon and the mortar are, not only much dearer, but much 
heavier machines than the baliſta or catapulta, and require a 
e expence not only to prepare them for the field, but to 
them to it. As the ſuperiority of the modern artillery too 

over that of the antients is very great; it has become much more 
als © | difficult, 
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difficult, and conſequently each more Aae to. fois a 0 Hu AP. 
rown ſo as to reſiſt even for a few weeks the attack of that ſupe- — 
tior artillery. In modern times many different cauſes contribute 

to render the defence of the ſociety more expenſive. The unavoid- 

able effects of the natural progreſs of improvement have, in this 
reſpect, been a good deal enhanced by a great revolution in the 


art of war, to which a mere accident, the invention of ene a 
ſeems | to have Im oocalion. 


= odio: war the Foy expence. 520 Ea ty gives an FED 
advantage to the nation which can: beſt afford that expence; and 
conſequently to an opulent and civilized over a poor and barbarous 
nation. In antient times the opulent and civilized found it diffi» 

cult to defend themſelves againſt the poor and barbarous nations. 
In modern times the poor and barbarous find it difficult to defend 8 
themſelves againſt the opulent and civilized. The invention of 

| fire-arms, an invention which at firſt ſight appears to be ſo perni- 
cious, is certainly favourable. both. to the neee and: to me : 
extenſion of cinen. i h 
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0% the Expence gu. a l ; " , 


PHE frond duty of the ſovereign, that of A 11 — 
as poſſible, every member of the ſociety from the injuſtice 
or oppreſſion of every other member of it, or the duty of eſtabliſn - 
ing an exact adminiſtration of juſtice, requires too very * 
degrees of expence in the differ ent periods of redet. 


Axon nations of hunters, as there is ſcarce any Property, or 
at leaſt none that exceeds the value of two or three days labour ; 
ſo there is ſeldom any eſtabliſhed magiſtrate or any regular admi- 
niſtration of MP Men who have no property can injure one 

N. 1 obey: another 
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BOOK another only in their perſons or reputations. But when one man 
— kills, wounds, beats, or defames another, though he to whom the 


injury is done ſuffers, he who does it receives no benefit. It is 
otherwiſe with the injuries to property. The benefit of the perſon 


who does the injury is often equal to the loſs of him who ſuffers 


it. Envy, malice, or reſentment, are the only paſſions which can 


prompt one man to injure another in his perſon or reputation. 
But the greater part of men are not very frequently under the 


influence of thoſe paſſions ; and the very worſt men are fo only 


occaſionally. As their gratification too, how agreeable ſoever it 


may be to certain characters, is not attended with any real or 


permanent advantage, it is in the greater part of men commonly 
reſtrained by prudential conſiderations. Men may live together in 


ſociety with ſome: tolerable degree of ſecurity, though there is no 


civil magiſtrate to protect them from the juſtice of thoſe paſſions. 
But avarice and ambition in the rich, in the poor the hatred of 
labour and the love of preſent eaſe and enjoyment, are the 
paſſions which prompt to invade property, paſſions much more 
ſteady in their operation, and much more univerſal in their 
influence. Wherever there is great property, there is great ine- 
quality. For one very rich man, there muſt be at leaſt 
five hundred poor, and the affluenee of the few ſuppoſes the 
indigence of the many. The affluence of the rich excites the 
indignation of the poor, who are often both driven by want, and 
prompted by envy to invade his poſſeſſions. It is only under the 
ſhelter of the civil magiſtrate that the owner- of that valuable 


property, which is acquired by the labour of many years, or 


perhaps of many ſucceſſive generations, can fleep a ſingle night 1 in 
ſecurity. He is at all times ſurrounded by unknown enemies, 


: whom, though he never provoked, he can never appeaſe, and from. 


whoſe injuſtice he can be protected only by the powerful arm of 
the civil 2 continually held up to > chaſtiſe | it, The acqui- 
2 | = ſition 
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btion of valuable or extenſive property, therefore; nec a i 


5 Quay; 


" 
i 


requires the eſtabliſhment of civil government. Where there is — 


no property, or at leaſt none that exceeds the value of two or three 
days en civil government is not o neceſſary. £18 25 
| Cr VIL government Wppct a a certain Cabordination. But a as the 
neceſſity of civil government gradually grows up with the acquiſi- 


tion of valuable property, ſo the principal cauſes which naturally 


introduce ſubordination gradually grow up with the oat of that 


valuable e Po NET {att i TED 


T HE ' cauſes or Circ clone which naturally introduce fabordi« 
nation, or which naturally, and antecedent to any civil inſtitution, 
give ſame men ſome ſuperiority, over the bender part: of their 
ben ſeem to be Want in number. 


* 
* * * 


Tu firſt of thoſe conſis or Gehn che is the Kiperlockty of 


perſonal qualifications, of ſtrength, beauty, and agility of body ; ö 
of wiſdom, and virtue, of prudence, juſtice, fortitude, and mo- 
deration of mind. The qualifications of the body, unleſs ſup· 
ported by thoſe of the mind, can give little authority in any 


period of ſociety. He is a very ſtrong man who by mere ſtrength 


of body can force two weak ones to obey him. The qualifica- 
tions of the mind can alone give very great authority. They 
are, however, inviſible qualities; always diſputable, and generally 
diſputed. No ſociety, whether barbarous or civilized, has ever 
found it convenient to ſettle the rules of precedency, of rank and 
ſubordination, according to thoſe inviſible qualities; ; but accordin 8 
to ſomething that is more plain and palpable. _ 


P 


"Tas ſecond of thoſe als or circumſtances is the ſuperiority 
of age. An old man, provided his age is not ſo far advanced as 
to give ſuſpicion of dotage, is every where more reſpected than a 


CEE. young 
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B 95 OK young man of equal rank, fortune, and abilities. Among nations = 
WE of, hunters, ſuch as the native tribes of North America, age is the 


ſole foundation of rank and precedency. Among them, father 
is the appellation. of a ſuperior ; brother, of an equal; and ſon, 
of an inferior. In the moſt opulent and civilized nations, age 
regulates rank among thoſe who are in every other reſpe& equal, 
and among whom therefore there is nothing elſe to regulate it, 


Among brothers and among fifters, the eldeſt always take place; 


and in the ſucceſſion of the paternal eſtate every thing which 


cannot be divided, but muſt go entire to one perſon, ſuch as a 


title of honour, is in moſt caſes given to the eldeſt. Age is a 
plain and paipable quality which admits of no e LT 


Tur third of thoſe cauſes or circumftances 3 18 4he e of 


fortune. The authority of riches, however, though great in 


every age of ſociety, is perhaps greateſt in the rudeſt age of ſociety 


which admits of any conſiderable inequality of fortune. A Tartar 
chief, the increaſe of whoſe herds and flocks is ſufficient to main- 


tain a thouſand men, cannot well employ that increaſe in any 
other way than in maintaining a thouſand men. The rude ſtate 
of his ſociety does not afford him any manufactured produce, any 
trinkets or baubles of any kind, for which he can exchange that 


part of his rude produce which is over and above his own con- 


ſumption. The thouſand men whom he thus maintains, de- 
pending entirely upon him for their ſubſiſtence, muſt both obey 
his orders in war, and ſubmit to his juriſdiction in peace. He is 


neceſſarily both their general and their judge, and his chieftainſhip 


is the neceſſary effect of the ſuperiority of his fortune. In an 
opulent and civilized ſociety, a man may poſſeſs a much greater 
fortune, and yet not be able to command a dozen of people. 
Though. the produce of his eſtate may be ſufficient to maintain, 


and may perhaps l maintain, more than a thouſand people, 


| 8 | 7". "ver 
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pet as tho ena res 9" a8 
as he gives ſcarce any thing to any hody hut in exchange for an wen. 
Kh there is ſcarce any body who conſiders: himſelf as en- 
tirely dependent upon him, and his 'authority-extands only over a 
few menial fervants. The authority af fortung hewrver, is vary 
great even in an opulent and civilised ſociety. That it is much 
greater than that either of age or of perſopat qualities; Has been 
the conſtant complaint of every period of ſagicty which admitted 


of any conſiderable inequality of fortune,' The fiſt - period of 
ſociety, that of hunters, admits of no ſuch inequality. Univerſal 


poverty eſtabliſhes there univerſal equality, and the ſuper 
either of age or of perſonal qualities are the feeble, but the ſale 
foundations. of authority and ſubordination... There 18 there· 
fore little or no anthority or ſubertdlination in this period of 
ſociety. The ſecond period of ſociety, that of ſhepherds, admits 
of very great incqualities of fortune, and there is no periad in 
which the ſuperiority of fortune gives ſo great authority to thoſe 
who poſſeſs it. There is no period accordingly in which authority 
and ſubordination: are more perfectly eſtabliſhed, The ;apthority 
of an Arabian ſcherif is vary great; that of a Tartar han elta 
wine who 8 5 


2 


Tur fourth of thoſe Tan Vl, or cite is 1 io: 
of birth. . Superiority of birth ſuppoſes an antient ſuperiority of 
fortune in the: family of the perſon who claims it. All families 
are equally antient ; and the anceſtors of the prince, though they Ee, 
may be better known, cannot well be more numerous than thoſe : 
of the beggar. Antiquity of family means every where the anti- 

_ quity either of wealth, or of that greatneſs which is commonly 
either founded upon wealth or accompanied with it, Upſtart. 
_ greatneſs is ever y where leſs reſpected than antient greatneſs. The 


hatred of uſu - bs the love For the family of a an n antient monarch, 
| are 


| naturally have for the former, and upon their 'veneration for the 
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are in a great meaſure founded upon the contempt which men 


latter. As a military officer ſubmits without reluctance to tlie 
authority of a ſuperior by whom he has always been commanded, 

but cannot bear that his inferior ſhould be ſet over his head; ſo 
men eaſily ſubmit to a family to whom they and their anceſtors 
have always ſubmitted, but are fired with indignation when 
another family, in whom they had never acknowled ged any ſuch 


en aſſumes a dominion over Werd. 5 


> + 


Tux altinctien of birth, being FOES to ahi daddy of 
fortune, can have no place in nations of hunters, among whom 
all men, being equal in fortune, muſt likewiſe be very nearly 
equal in birth. The ſon of a wiſe and brave man may, indeed, 


even among them, be ſomewhat more reſpected than a man of 


equal merit who has the misfortune to be the ſon of a fool or a 


coward. The difference, however, will not be very great; and 


there never was, I believe, a great family in the world whoſe 
uluſtration was intirely a from * inheritance of wiſdom 
and virtue. 


- 


Tux diltinction of birth not 1 may, but always does. take 
place among nations of ſhepherds.” Such nations are always 


. ſtrangers to every ſort of luxury, and great wealth can ſcarce 


families. 


ever be diſſipated among them by improvident pr ofuſion. There 
are no nations accordingly who abound more in families revered: 
and honoured on account of their deſcent from a long race of 
great and illuſtrious anceſtors; becauſe there are no nations 
among whom wealth f is likely to continue longer in the ſame 


! * 


Rarz and 3 are evidently the two circumſtances which 


principally ſet oneman above another. They are the two great ſources 


of 
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of perſonal distinction, and are 8 the principal ade which 0 1 AP. 


naturally eſtabliſn authority and ſubordination among men. Among 
nations of ſhepherds both thoſe; cauſes: operate with their full fe 


The great ſhepherd or herdſman, reſpected on account of his great Wo 


wealth, and of the great number of thoſe who depend upon fie . 


for ſubſiſtence, and revered on account of the nobleneſs of his birth, 


and of the immemorial antiquity of his illuſtrious family, has a 
natural authority over all the inferior ſhepherds or herdſmen of his 


horde or clan. He can command the united force 


Ha greater 


number of people than any of them. His military power is greater 20 


than that of any of them. In time of war they are all of them 


naturally diſpoſed to muſter themſelves under his banner, rather 


than under that of any other perſon, and his birth and fortune thus 
naturally procure: to him ſome ſort of executive power. By com- 


manding too the united force of a greater number of people than 


any of. them, he is beſt able to compel any one of them who may 
have injured another to compenſate the wrong. He is tlie perſon, 
therefore, to whom all thoſe who are too weak to defend themſelves 
naturally look up for protection. It is to him that they naturallyf 
complain of the injuries which they imagine have been done to 


them, and his interpoſition i in ſuch caſes is more eaſily ſubmitted to, 


even. by the perſon com plained . of, than that of any other perſon. 
would be. His birth and fortune thus h BREE, him ſome 
ſort of Wd 1 


: - i 
a p 
* Fs Þ . 7 1 — 8 5 fl 


Ir; is in he, age of ee in a fond pid of lanai, 


that the inequality of fortune firſt begins to take place, and intro- 


duces among men a: degree of authority and ſubordination which 


could not poſſibly exiſt before. It thereby introduces ſome degree 


of that civil government which is indiſpenſably neceſſary for its own 
pPreſervation: and it ſeems to do this naturally, and even independent 
5 the conſideration of that neceſſity, The conſideration of that 


V, 


neceſſity 95 
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FO by c neceſſity comes no doubt afrerwards to contribute very much to 
3 maintain and ſecure that authority and ſubordination. The rich, in 


particular, are neceſſarily intereſted to ſupport that order of things 
which can alone ſecure them in the poſſeſſion of their own advantages. 

Men of inferior wealth combine to defend thoſe of ſuperior wealth 
in the poſſeſſion of their property, in order that men of ſuperior 
wealth may combine to defend them in the poſſeſſion of theirs. All 
the inferior ſnepherds and herdſmen feel that the ſecurity of their 
.own herds and flocks depends upon the ſecurity of thoſe of the great 
-ſhepherd or herdſman z that the maintenance of their leſſer autho- 
rity depends upon that of his greater authority, and that upon their 
ſubordination to him depends his power of keeping their inferiors 


in ſubortlination to them. They conſtitute a ſort of little nobility, | 


ho feel themſelves intereſted to defend the property and to ſupport 

the authority of their own little ſovereign, in order that he may be 
able to defend their property and to ſupport their authority. Civil 
government, ſo far as it is inſtituted for the ſecurity of property, 
is in reality inſtituted for the defence of the rich againſt the poor, 


or of thoſe who have ſome property againſt thoſe who have none 
at all, 1 S on ber | 


Tat judicial authority of ſuch a ſovereign, however, far from 
being à cauſe of expence, was for a long time a ſource of revenue 
to him. The perſons who applied to him for juſtice were always 
willing to pay for it, and a preſent never failed to accompany a 
petition. After the authority of the ſovereign too was thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed, the perſon found guilty, over and above the ſatisfaction 
which he was obliged to make to the party, was likewiſe forced to 
pay an amercement to the ſovereign. He had given trouble, he had 
diſturbed, he had broke the peace of his lord the king, and for thoſe 
offences an amercement was gt due. An the Tartar govern- 


ments 
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ments of Aſia, in the governtuents of Europe, Which were CHAn, 


| founded by the German and Seythian nations wWO overturned the 
Roman empire, the adminiſtration; of - juſtice was à — 
ſource of revenue both to the ſovereign and to all the leſſet chiefg 


or lords who exerciſed under him any partieular juticdictzen! 


either over ſome particular tribe or clan, or over ſome particular 


territory or diſtriet. Originally both the ſovereign and tho inferige 
chiefs uſed to exerciſe this juriſciction in their own perſons: After- 


wards. they univerſally found it convenient to delegate it to ſome 
ſubſtitute, bailiff, or judge. This ſubſtitute, however, was Heil 
obliged to account to his principal or eonſtituent for the profit of 


the juriſdiction. Whoever reads the inſtructions * which were given 


to the judges of the cireuit in the time of Henry II. will ſee clearly 
that thoſe judges: were a ſort of itinerant factors, ſent round the 


country for the purpoſe of levying certain branches of the king's 


revenue. In thaſe days the adminiſtration of juſtice not onhy 
afforded a certain revenue ta the ſovereign; but to procure: this reve- 


nue ſeems to have been one of the principal advantages which, bs 


. to obtain -Siichy che ad ine ha dog 
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Tuns 8 ow of makingth the ebe a ofjriſtitel fwblervient to 
the purpoſes of revenue, could ſcarce fail to be productive of ſeveral 


very groſs abuſes. The perſon who applied for e wenn a large 


preſent in his hand was likely to get ſomething more than juſtice ; 
while he who applied for it with a ſmall one was ny to 180 ſome- 
thing leſs. Juſtice too might frequently de delayed, in order that 
this preſent might be repeated. The amercement, beſides; of the 
perſon complained of, might frequently ſuggeſt a very ſtrong reaſon 
for finding him in the wrong. even when he had not really been ſo. 


That ſuch abuſes were far from being uncammon, t ambient 
hiſtory of every country in Europe bears ne e ue 


e They are to be found in 'Tyrrell's H fory of England. 
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me ſovereign himſelf might not always be unwilling to puniſh him; 
or to oblige him to repair the wrong. But if it was for the benefit - 
of his ſovereign, if it was in order to make-court to the perſon who 


_ Impoſſible as if the ſovereign had committed it himſelf, In all bar- 
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Wren the ſovereign or chief exerciſed his judicial authority: * 
his own perſon, how: much ſoever he might abuſe it, it muſt have 


been ſcarce poflible to'get any redreſs; becauſe there could felddm be 


any body powerful enough to call him to account. When he exerciſed 
it by a bailiff, indeed, redreſs might ſometimes be had. If it was for his 
own benefit only thatthe bailiff had been guilty of any act of 1 injuſtices os 


appointed him and who might prefer him, that he had committed 
any act of oppreſſion, redreſs would upon ' moſt occaſions. be as 


barous governments, accoidingly, in all. thoſe antient governments 
of Europe in particular, which were founded upon the ruins of 
the Roman empire, the adminiſtration of juſtice appears for a long 
time to have been extremely corrupt; far from bein g quite equal 
and impartial even under the. beſt e and n nn 
under the worſt. 110 


Amon nations of ſhepherds, where the ſovereign or chief is; 
only the greateſt ſhepherd'or herdſman of the horde or elan, he is 
maintained in the ſame mariner as ariy;of: his vaſſals or ſubjects, by 
the increaſe of his own herds or flocks. Among thoſe nations of 
huſbandmen who are but juſt eome out of the ſhepherd ſtate, and 
who are not much advanced beyond that ſtate; ſuch as the Greek 
tribes appear to have been about the time of the Trojan war, and our 
German and Scythian anceſtors when they firſt ſettled upon the ruins 
of the weſtern empire; the ſovereign or chief is in the ſame manner 
only the greateſt landlord of the country, and is maintained, in theſame 
manner as any other landlord, by a revenue derived from hisown private 
eſtate, or from what in modern Europe was called the demeſne of the 
crown. His ſubjects upon ordinary occaſions contribute nothing to 


2 
his 
4 - 
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his ſupport, except when they ſtand in need of the interpoſition of 
his authority in order to protect them from the oppreſſion of ſome; 
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of their fellow ſubjects. The preſents ich ten unte bn ee 5 — 


ſuch occaſions conſtitute the whole ordinary revenue, the whole 
of the emoluments which, except perhaps upon ſome very Surg 
ordinary emergencies, he derives from his dominion over them. 5 
When Agamemnon, in Homer, offers to Achilles for his friend 
ſnip the ſovereignty of ſeven Greek cities, the ſole advantage which 


he mentions as likely to be derived from it was, that the peo- 


ple would hengur . him with preſents. As long as ſuch preſents; 
as long as the emoluments of juſtice, or what may be called 
the fees of court, conſtituted in this manner the whole ordinary 
revenue which the ſovereign derived from his ſovereignty, it could! 


not well be expected, it could not even decently be propoſed that 


he ſhould give them up altogether. It might, and it frequently 


was propoſed, that he ſhould regulate and aſcertain them. But 
after they had been ſo regulated and aſcertained, how to hinder 
perſon who was all- powerful from extending them er thoſs. 


regulations, was ſtill very difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, During 
the continuance of this ſtate of things, therefore, the corruption 


of juſtice, naturally reſulting from the arbitrary and uncertain . 


nature al thoſe pes , ſcarce ad mitted of iy effe@tual remedy. | 


Bon he from different 10 5 chiefly from the continually 


inconling expence of defending the nation againſt the invaſion of 


other nations, the private eſtate of the ſovereign had become alto- | 


gether inſufficient for defraying the expence of the ſovereignty ; ; 


and when it had become neceſſary that the people ſhould, for their 


own ſecurity, contribute towards this expence by taxes of different 


kinds, it ſeems to have been very commonly ſtipulated that no 


preſent for the adminiſtration of juſtice ſhould, under any pre- 


tence, be accepted either by the ſovereign, or by his bailiffs and ſub- 
Sa os itutes, 
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BOO K ſures; the judges. Thoſe preſents, it ſeems to have. been ſup- 
— poſed, could more eaſily be aboliſhed altogether, than effectually 


regulated and aſcertained; - Fixed ſalaries were appointed to the 


jadges, whieh were ſuppoſed to compenſate to them the loſs of 
whatever might have been their ſhare of the 'antient emoluments 
of juſtice; as the taxes more than compenſated to the 'fovereign 


the _ of a Juſtice was then one to een Brus. 


ee ec —_ Was 1 a adminifterel gratis bo 


any country, Lawyers and attornies, at leaſt, muſt always be 


paid by the parties; and, if they were not, they would perform their 
duty ſtill worſe than they actually perform it. The fees annually 
paid to lawyers and attornies amount; in every court, to a much 


greater ſum than the ſalaries of the judges. The circumſtance of 


thoſe falaries being paid by the cron, can no where much dimi- 
niſh the neceſſary expence of a law-fait. But it was not ſo much 


to-diminiſh the expence, as to prevent the corruption of juſtice, 


that the judges were eames from er any Fun or fee 
from the parties. 


Tn z office of judge is is in itſelf fo very honourable, that men are 
willing t to accept of it, though accompanied with very ſmall emolu- 
ments. The inferior office of juſtice of peace, though attended 

with a good deal of trouble, and in moſt caſes with no emoluments 
at all, 1s an object of ambition to-the greater part of our country 
gentlemen. The ſalaries of all the different judges, high and low, 
together with the whole expence of the adminiſtration and execu- 
tion of juſtice, even where it is not managed with very good 
economy, makes, in any civilized country, but a very inconſider- 
able part of the whole expence of government. 


Tur 1 expence of 1 too might caſily be Jefrayed by the 
fees of court; and, without expoſing the adminiſtration of juſtice 


to 
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to any real hazard of corruption, the public revenue might mas CHa r. 
be entirely diſcharged from a certain, though, perhaps, but a {mall — 
incumbtance. It is difficult to regulate the fees of court effectu- 
ally, where a perſon ſo powerful as the fovercign' is to ſhare in Ds WEE 
them, and to derive any. conſiderable part of his revenue from 
them. It is very eaſy, where the judge is the principal perſon who- 
can reap any benefit from them. The law can very cafily oblige 
the judge to reſpect the regulation, though. it might not always be 
able to make the ſovereign reſpect it. Where the fees of court 
are preciſely regulated and aſcertained, where they are paid all at 
once, at a certain period of every proceſs, into the hands of a 
cafhier-or receiver, to be by him diſtributed in certain lou pro- 
portions among the different judges after the proceſs is decided, 
and not till it is decided, there ſeems to be no more danger of oor- 
ruption than where ſuch fees are prohibited altogether. Thoſe 
fees, without occuſioning any confiderable increaſe in the expence 
of a law- ſuit, might be rendered fully ſafficient for defraying the 
whole expence of Juſtice. By not being paid to the judges fill the 
proceſs was determined, they might be ſome incitement to the dili- 
gence of the court in examining and deciding it. In courts which- 
eonſiſted of a conſiderable number of judges, by proportioning 
the ſhare of each judge to the number of hours and days which 
he had employed in examining the proceſs, either in the court or 
in a committee by order of the court, thoſe fees might give ſome 
encouragement to the diligence of each particular judge. Public 
ſervices are never better performed than when their reward comes 
only in conſequenee of their being performed, and is | proportioned 
to the diligence employed in performing them. In the different par- 
laments of France, the fees of court (called Epices and vacations) 
conſtitute the far greater part of the emoluments of the judges. After 
all deductions are made, the neat ſalary paid by the crown to a coun- 
ſellor or Judge 1 in the e of Toulouſe, in rank and dignity the 
| ſecons | 


e a... 


e 
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89.0 K ſecond parliament of the kipgdom; amounts only to a hundred and 
wy fifty livres, about {ix pounds eleven ſhillings ſterling a year. About 


ſeven years ago that ſum was in the ſame place the ordinary yearly 
wages of a common footman. The diſtribution of thoſe Epices 
too is according to the diligence of the judges. A diligent judge 
gains a comfortable, though moderate revenue by his office: An 


ale one gets little more than his ſalary. Thoſe parliaments are 


perhaps, in many reſpects, not very convenient courts of juſtice; 


but they have never been accuſed ; they ſeem never even to have 
8 been ſuſpected of Ls Heh 


Taz fees of court ten beiin to have been the. principal ſup- 


port of the different courts of juſtice in England. Each court 


endeavoured to draw to itſelf as much buſineſs as it could, and 


was, upon that account, willing to take cognizance of many ſuits 


which were not originally. intended to fall under its juriſdiftion. 


'The court of- king s bench, inſtituted for the trial of criminal cauſes 
only, took cognizance of civil ſuits ; the plaintiff pretending that the 


defendant, in not doing him juſtice, had been guilty of ſome treſpaſs 


or miſdemeanor, The court of exchequer, inſtituted for the levying 


of the king's revenue, and for enforcing the payment of ſuch debts 


only as were due to the king, took cognizance of all other contract 
| debts; the plaintiff alledging that he could not pay the king, be- 
cauſe the defendant would not pay him. In conſequence of ſuch 


fictions it came, in many caſes, to depend altogether upon the par- 
ties before what court they would chuſe to have their cauſe tried; 
and each court endeavoured, by ſuperior diſpatch and impartiality, 
to draw to itſelf as many cauſes as it could. The preſent admi- 
rable conſtitution of the courts of juſtice in England was, perhaps, 


originally in a great meaſure formed by this emulation which 


antiently took place between their reſpective judges; each judge 
ae ee, to ive, in his own court, the ſpeedieſt .and moſt 


*  effectual 
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el remedy, Winch the law Aödid admit, for every fort” er © H A LY 
injuſtice. | Originally the courts of law gave damages only for 
breach of contract. The court of chancery, as a court of con- | 
ſcience, firſt took upon it to enforce the ſpecific performance f 
agreements, When the breach of contract conſiſted. in the non- 
payment of money, the damage ſuſtained could be compenſated i in 

no other way than by ordering payment, which was equivalent to 

a ſpecific performance of the agreement. In ſuch caſes, there= 55 

fore, the remedy of the courts of law was ſufficient. It was not 

ſo in others. When the tenant ſued his lord for havin 8 unjuſtly = 
outed him of his leaſe, the damages which he recovered were by 
no means. equivalent to the poſſeſſion of the land. Such cauſes; 
therefore, for ſome time, went all to the court of chancery, to the 
no ſmall loſs of the courts of law. It was to draw back ſuch cauſes 
to themſelves that the courts of law are ſaid to have invented the | 
artificial and fictitious writ of ejectment, the moſt effeftual Te 
for an paper outer or om of land. 


A 1 AMP-DUTY upon the law proceedin gs of each particular 
court, to be levied by that court, and applied towards the mainte- 
nance of the judges and other officers belonging to it, might, in. 
the ſame manner, afford a revenue ſufficient for defraying the 
expence of the adminiſtration of juſtice, without bringing any bur- 
den upon the general revenue of the ſociety. The judges indeed. 
might, in this caſt, be under the temptation of multiplying: unne-. 
ceſfarily the proceedings upon every cauſe, in order to increaſe, as; 
much as poſſible, the produce of fuch a ſtamp-duty. It has been: 
the cuſtoms in modern Europe to regulate, upon moft occaſions,, 
the payment of the attornies and clerks of court according to tlie 
number of Pages which they had occaſion to write; the court, 
however, requiring that each pa ge ſhould contain ſo many lines, 
and each line ſo many words. In order to increaſe their payment, 
: the 


* * 


4 » 


| 'B 90 O K the attornies and clerks have contrived to multi ply words 1 
Wars all neceſſity, to the corruption of the law language of, 1 believe, 


* 
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every court of juſtice in Europe. A like temptation might per- 


haps occaſion a like corruption in the form of law \progrtlings, | 


Bur whether the adminiſtration of juſtice be 0 contrived as to 
defray its own expence, or whether the judges be maintained by 
fixed ſalaries paid to them from ſome other fund, it does not feem 


neceſſary that the perſon or perſons entruſted with the executive 


power ſhould be charged with the management of that fund, or with 
the payment of thoſe ſalaries. That fund might ariſe from the 
rent of landed eſtates, the management of each eſtate being entruſted 
to the particular court which was to be maintained by it. That 
fund might ariſe even from the intereſt of a ſum of money, the 
lending out of which might, in the ſame manner, be entruſted to 
the court which was to be maintained. by it. A part, though indeed 
but a ſmall part, of the falary of the judges of the court of ſeſſion 
in Scotland, ariſes from the intereſt of a ſum of money. The 


neceſſary inſtability of ſuch a fund ſeems, however, to render it an 


improper one for the maintenance of an inftitution which ought 
to laſt forever. = 


/ 


Tur ſeparation of che es from the executive power ſeems 
originally to have ariſen from the increaſing buſineſs of the ſociety, 


in conſequence of its increaſing improvement. The adminiſtration 


of juſtice became ſo laborious and ſo complicated a duty as to 
require the undivided attention of the perſons to whom it was 
entruſted. The perſon entruſted with the executive power not having 
leiſure to attend to the deciſion of private cauſes himſelf, a deputy 


was appointed to decide them in his ſtead. In the progreſs of the 


Roman greatneſs, the conſul was tao much occupied with the poli- 
tical affairs of the ſtate to attend to the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


8 : pre- 
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A pretors, therefore, was: appointed to adminiſter it in his 0 HAP. 

In the. progreſs of the European monarchies which were founded yen 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire: the ſovereigns and the great 
lords came univerſally to conſider the adminiſtration of juſtice „ n 


office both too laborious and too ignoble for them to execute in their 


own perſons. | They univerſally, therefore, diſcharged themselves 5 
F 


3 


„ # 6 * * 3 - 4 


Wurn the judicial is united to the executive power; it is ſearce 
poſſible chat juſtice mould not frequently be ſacrificed to, what is 5 
vulgarly called, politics. The perſons entruſted with the great 
intereſts of the ſtate may, even without any corr rupt Views, ſometimes 
imagine it neceſſary” to ſacrifice to thoſt intereſts the rights of a pri- 
vate man. But upon the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice depends 
the berty of every individual, the ſenſe which he has of his own 
ſecurity. © In order to make every individual feel himſelf perfectly 
ſecure in the poſſeſſion of every right which belongs to him, it is 
not only neceſſary that the judicial ſhould be ſeparated from the 
executive power, but that it ſhould be rendered as much as poſſible 
independent of that power. The judge ſhould not be liable to be 
removed from his office according to the caprice of that power. 
The regular payment of his ſalary ſhould not depend We the m_ 
will or eyen 3 the e ee of that Pe FLOG, 


Paxr IM 1 
wo the Eepence 1 gau W orks and publick Trflieution, | 


HE third and laſt duty of the ſovereign or aki is 
© that of erecting and maintaining thoſe publick inſtitutions and 
thoſe publick works, which, though they may be in the higheſt 
degree adyantageous to a great ſociety, are, 1 of ſuch a 
| Vor. . 3 U W ti DT MI 5 nature, 
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300 K nature, that the profit could never repay the expence to any indivi- 
A dual or ſmall number of individuals, and which it therefore cannot 


be expected that any individual or ſmall number of individuals ſhould 
ere or maintain. The performance of this duty requires too 
very different degrees of expence in the different periods of ſociety. 


AFTER the publick inſtitutions and publick works neveliry for 
the defence of the ſociety, and for the adminiſtration of juſtice; both 
of which have already been mentioned, the other wor ks and inſti- 
tutions of this kind are chiefly thoſe for facilitating the commeree of 
the ſociety, and thoſe for promoting the inſtruction of the people. 
The inſtitutions for inſtruction are of two kinds; thoſe for the 
education of the youth, and thoſe for the inſtruction of people 
of all ages. The conſideration of the manner in which the expence 
of thoſe different ſorts of publick work and inſtitutions may be 
moſt properly defrayed, will divide this third part of the preſent 


chapter into three different articles. 2907 


ARTICLE „ 


Of the publick Works and Inſtitutions for facilitating the Commerce 
of the Society. 


THAT the erection and maintenance of the publick ock which 


facilitate the commerce of any country, ſuch as good roads, bridges, 


navigable canals, harbours, &c. muſt require very different degrees of 


expencein the different periods of ſociety, is evident without any proof. 


The expence of making and maintaining the publick roads of any 
country muſt evidently increaſe with the annual produce of the land 
and labour of that country, or with the quantity and weight of the 


goods which it becomes neceſſary to fetch and carry upon thoſe 


roads. The ſtrength of a bridge muſt be ſuited to the number and 


weight of the carriages which are likely to paſs over it. The depth 


and the ſupply of water for a navigable canal muſt be proportioned 


to the number and tunnage of the lighters which are likely to carry 


goods 
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goods upon it; the extent of a harbour to the number of Neon he hip c | wad P. 


py WEE are likely to. take ſhelter 1 in F 


! 5 3 7 k * 


Ir does not ſeem neceſſary that the ex pence of thoſe publick 


works ſhould be defrayed from that publick reyenue, as it is com- 
. monly called, of which the collection and application is in moſt 


countries aſſigned to the executive power. The greater part of 
ſuch publick works may eaſily be ſo managed as to afford a parti 
cular revenue ſufficient for defraying their own expence, without 
brin gn 8 1 burden upon the general revenue of the ſociety. - 


| A HIGHWAY, a bridge, a nnn canal, for example, may i 
moſt caſes: be both made and maintained by a ſmall toll upon the 


carriages which make uſe of them : a harbour, by a moderate port 


duty upon the tunnage of the ſhipping which load or unload in it. 


The coinage, another inſtitution for facilitating commerce, in 
many countries, not only defrays its own expence, but affords a 


ſmall revenue or ſeignorage to the ſovereign. The poſt office, an- 
other inſtitution for the ſame purpoſe, over and above defraying i its 


own expence, affords in almoſt all eountries a very conliderable 
revenue to the = OO „„ TL IS 


Warn the carriages which paſs over a ; highway or adh 40 
the lighters which ſail upon a navigable canal, pay toll in proportion 
to their weight or their tunnage, they pay for the maintenance of thoſe 
publick works exactly in proportion to the tear and wear which they 
occaſion of them. It ſeems ſcarce poſſible to invent a more equitable 
way of maintaining ſuch works. This tax or toll too, though 1 it 1s 
advanced by the carrier, is finally paid by the conſumer, to whom 
it muſt always be charged i in the price of the goods. As the expence 
of carriage, however, is very much reduced by means of ſuch 
publick works, the goods, notwithſtanding the toll, come cheaper 

Sy to 
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B 95 OK to „ the conſumer than they could otherwife hem done; their | price 


—— not being ſo much raiſed by the toll, as it is lowered by the che 
of the carriage. The perſon who finally pays this tax, therefore, gains, 
by the application, more than he loſes by the payment of it. His 


pneſs 


payment is exactly in proportion to his gain. It is in reality no 
more than a part of that gain which he 1s obliged to give up in order 


to get the reſt. It ſeems impoſſible to e a more n 
ce. of raiſing . 


Wurx the toll upon carriages of lata upon cb volt 
chaiſes, &c. is made ſomewhat higher in proportion to their weight, 
than upon carriages of neceſlary ule, ſach as carts, waggons, &c. 
the indolence and vanity of the rich is made to-contribute-in a very 


_ eaſy manner to the relief of the poor, by rendering cheaper the tranſ= 


portation of heavy goods to all the different Tots of the country. 


Wurd high roads, bridges, canals, &c. are in this manner 
made and ſupported by the commerce which Hance on by means 
of them, they can be made only where that commerce requires. 
them, and conſequently where it is proper to make them. Their 
expence too, their grandeur and magnificence muſt be ſuited to 
what that commerce can afford to pay. They muſt be made con- 
ſequently as it is proper to make them. A magnificent high road 
cannot be made through a deſart country where there is little or 


no commerce, or merely becauſe it happens to lead to the country 


villa of the intendant of the province, or to that of ſome great lord 
to whom the intendant finds it convenient to make his court. A 
great bridge cannot be thrown over a river at a place where nobody 
paſſes, or merely to embelliſh the view from the windows of a 
neighbouring palace: things which ſometimes happen in countries 
where works of this kind are carried on by any other revenue than 
chat which ey themſelves are capable of — 
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order, the navigation neceſſarily ceaſes altogether, and along with it 
the whole profit which they can make by the tolls. If thoſe tolls 


were put under the management of commiſſioners, who had them 


ſelves no intereſt in them, they might be leſs attentive to the main- 


tenance of the works which produced them. The canal of Languedoc 
coſt the kin g-of France and the province upwards of thirteen millions 
of livres, which (at twenty-eight livres the mark of ſilver, the value 


of French money in the end of the laſt century) amounted to 


upwards of nine hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. When that 
great work was finiſhed, the moſt likely method, it was found, of 
keeping it in conſtant repair was to make a preſent of the tolls to 


Riquet the engineer, who planned and conducted the work; Thoſe 
tolls conſtitute at preſent a very large eſtate to the different branches 


of the family of that gentleman, who have therefore a great intereſt. 
to keep the work in conſtant repair. But had thoſe tolls been put 


under the management of commiſſioners who had no ſuch intereſt, 
they might perhaps have been diſſipated in ornamental and unneceſ- 


ſary expences, while the moſt eſſential F or the work were 


alen to 50 to ruin. 


THe tolls for the' e a high road, cannot with any 


ſafety be made the property of private perſons. A high road, 


though entirely neglected, does not become altogether impaſſable, 
though a canal does. The proprietors of the tolls upon a high 


road, therefore, might neglect altogether the repair of the road, 
and yet continue to levy very nearly the ſame tolls. It is proper, 


therefore, that the tolls for the maintenance of ſuch a work ſhould | 


be put under the management of commiſſioners or truſtees. 


In 
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canal is the property: of private perſons,” whose private interet wv 
obliges them to keep up the canal. If it is not kept in tolerable: 
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1 N Great Britain, the abuſes which the truſtees. have committed 
in the management of thoſe tolls, have in many caſes been very 
juſtly complained of. At many turnpikes, it has been ſaid, the 


money levied is more than double of what is neceſſary for execut- 


ing in the compleateſt manner the work which is often executed 
in a very ſlovenly manner, and ſometimes not executed at all. 
The ſyſtem of repairing the high roads by tolls of this kind, 


it muſt be obſerved, is not of very long ſtanding. We ſhould 


not wonder, therefore, if it has not yet been brought to that 


degree of perfection of which it ſeems to be capable. If mean 


and improper perſons are frequently appointed truſtees; and 


if proper courts of inſpection and account have not yet been 


eſtabliſned for controuling their conduct, and for reducing the 
tolls to what is barely ſufficient for executing the work to be done 
by them; the recency of the inſtitution both accounts and apo- 
logizes for thoſe defects, of which, by the wiſdom of parliament, 


the gone part may 11 in 1 due time be ey: remedied. 


Tur money levied at the different N in Great Britain 
is ſuppoſed to exceed ſo much what is neceſſary for repairing the 


roads, that the ſavings, which with proper oeconomy might be 


made from it, have been conſidered, even by ſome miniſters, as a 
very great reſource which might at ſome time or another be 
applied to the exigencies of the ſtate. Government, it has been 
ſaid, by taking the management of the turnpikes into Its own 
hands, and by employing the ſoldiers, who would work for a 
very ſmall addition to their pay, could keep the roads in good 
order at a much leſs expence than it can be done by truſtees who 


have no other workmen to employ, but ſuch as derive their whole 


ſubſiſtence from their wages. A great revenue, half a million 
perhaps, it has been pretended, might in this manner be gained 
without laying any new burden upon the people; and the turn- 
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pike roads might be made to contribute to. the general expence,c of c HA P. 


| the ſtate, in the ſame manner as the poſt-office does at preſent. -* 


RAS 


l a coniterable revenue e might be gained i in this manner, 


1 have no doubt, though probably not near ſo much, as the pro- 


jectors of this plan have ſuppoſed. The plan itſelf, however, 
feems Sale to ſeveral very important objections. | 


£ 5 — 
s 


FiRsT, if the tolls which are levied at the turnpikes ſhould 


ever be conſidered as one of the reſources for ſupplying the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, they would certainly be augmented as thoſe 


exigencies were ſuppoſed to require. According to the policy of 


Great Britain, therefore, they would probably be augmented very 


faſt. The facility with which a great revenue could be drawn 


from them, would probably encourage adminiſtration to recur 


very frequently to this reſource, Though it may perhaps be more 
than doubtful whether half a million could by any oeconomy be 
ſaved out of the preſent tolls, it can ſcarce be doubted but that a 
million might be ſaved out of them if they were doubled, and 
perhaps two millions if they were tripled. ' This great revenue 


too might be levied without the appointment of a ſingle new 


officer to colle& and receive it. But the turnpike tolls being con- 
tinually augmented in this manner, inſtead of facilitating the 
inland commerce of the country, as at preſent, would ſoon be- 
come a very great encumbrance upon it. The expence of tranſ- 
porting all heavy goods from one part of the country to another 
would ſoon be ſo much increaſed, the market for all ſuch goods 
conſequently would ſoon be ſo much narrowed, that their pro- 


duction would be in a great meaſure diſconraged, and the moſt 


important branches of the domeſtic dur: of the country anni- 
hilated eben. Nai 2 


SECONDLY, 


4 


BOOK 
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though a very equal tax when applied to the ſole purpoſe of re- 
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| SECONDLY, a tax upon carriages in propartion to their weight, 


pairing the roads, is a very unequal one, when applied to any 


other purpoſe, or to ſupply the common exigencies of the ſtate. 
When it is applied to the ſole purpoſe above mentioned, each 
carriage is ſuppoſed to pay exactly for the tear and wear which 
that carriage occaſions of the roads, But when it is applied to 
- any other purpoſe, each carriage is ſuppoſed to pay for more than 
that tear and wear, and contributes to the ſupply of ſome other 
exigency of the ſtate, But as the turnpike toll raiſes the price of 
goods in proportion to their weight, and not to their value, it is 


chiefly paid by the conſumers of coarſe and bulky, not by thoſe 
of precious and light commodities. Whatever exigency of the 
ſtate therefore this tax might be intended to ſupply, that exigency 
would be chiefly ſupplied at the expence of the poor, not of the 
rich; at the expence of thoſe who are leaſt able to 9 apply. it, 


not of thoſe who are wol able. 4 


THIRDLY, if government ſhould at any time neglect the repa- 
ration of the high roads, it would be ſtill more difficult than it 


is at preſent to compel the proper application of any part of the 
turnpike tolls. A large revenue might thus be levied upon the 


people, without any part of it being applied to the only purpoſe 


to which a revenue levied in this manner ought ever to be ap- 
plied, If the meanneſs and poverty of the truſtees of turnpike 
roads render it ſometimes difficult-at preſent to oblige them to 
repair their wrong ; their wealth and greatneſs would render it 
ten times more ſo in the caſe which is here ſuppoſed. 


Ix France the funds deſtined for the reparation of the high 
roads are under the immediate direction of the executive power. 
Thoſe funds conſiſt partly in the fix days labour which the country 
people are in moſt parts of Europe obliged to give to the repa- 

8 ration 
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ration of the highways ; and partly in ſuch a portion of cb 
neral revenue of the ſtate, as 25 king chaſes to N n 


A 
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a local or provincial magiſtracy, which had no immediate depen- 
dency upon the king's council. But by the preſent practice both 


to aſſign for the reparation of the high roads in any particular 


intendant ; an officer who is appointed and removed by the king's 
council, who receives his orders from it, and is in conſtant correl- 
pondence with it. In the progreſs of delpotiſm the authority of the 
executive power gradually abſorbs that of every other power in the 
ſtate, and aſſumes to itſelf the management of every branch of reve- 
nue which is deſtined for any public purpoſe. In France, however, 


good order; and in ſome provinces are even a good deal ſuperior 
to the greater part of the turnpike roads of England; But what we 
call the croſs roads, that is, the far greater part of the roads in the 
country, are entirely neglected, and are in many places abſolutely 


tious court may frequently take pleaſure in executing a work of 
ſplendor and magnificence, ſuch as a great highway which is fre- 
quently ſeen by the principal nobility, whoſe applauſes, not only 
fatter his vanity, but even contribute to ſupport his intereſt at 


nothing that can be done can make any great appearance, or 
excite the ſmalleſt degree of admiration in any traveller, and 


Vol. IL | | | X T | | | which 


BI che antient law of France, as Vell a as 120 that of mol other ; 
parts of Europe, the fix days labour was under the direction of 


the ſix days labour, and whatever other fund the king. may chuſe 


the great poſt roads, the roads which make the communication be- 
tween the Principal towns of the kingdom, are in general kept in 


impaſſable for any heavy carriage. In ſome places it is even dan- 
gerous to travel on horſeback, and mules are the only | conveyance 
which can ſafely be truſted. The proud miniſter of an oſtenta- 


court. But to execute a great number of little works, in which 


- iC A P. 
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province or generality, are entirely under the management of the 


„* 


treme utility, is a buſineſs which appears in every r eſpect too mean 


Under ſuch an ad miniſtration, therefore, ſuch works are almoſt 
always entirely neglected. 


tive power charges itſelf both with the reparation of the High 
roads, and' with the maintenance of the navigable canals. In the 
| inftrudtions which are given to the governor of each province, 
thoſe objects, it is ſaid, are conſtantly recommended | to him, and 
the judgement which the court forms of his conduct is very much 


18 ſaid to be very much attended to in all thoſe countries, but 
N navigable canals, it is pretended, exceed very. much every thing 


of the ſame kind which is known in Europe. The accounts of 
thoſe works, however, which have been tranſmitted to- Europe, 
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which, in ſhort, have nothing to recommend them but their ex- 


and paultry to merit the attention of ſo great a magiſtrate. 


» 


In Chins, and! in | ſeveral ber governments of Afia, the ez execu- 


regulated by the attention which he appears to have paid to this 
part of his inſtructions. This branch of public police accordingly 


particularly in China, where the high roads, and ſtill more the 


| have generally been drawn up by weak and wondering travellers, 


frequently by ſtupid and lying miſſionaries, If they had been 
examined by more intelligent eyes, and if the accounts of them 
had been reported by more faithful witneſſes, they would not 


perhaps appear to be ſo wonderful. The account which Bernier 
gives of ſome works of this kind in Indoſtan, falls very. much 
ſhort of what had. been reported of them by other travellers more 


diſpoſed to the marvellous than he was. It may too perhaps be 


in thoſe countries as it is. in France, where the great roads, the 


great communications which are likely to be the ſubjects of con- 
verſation at the court and in the capital, are attended to, and all 


the reſt neglected, In China, beſides, in Indoſtan, and in ſeveral 
other governments of Aſia, the revenue of the ſovereign ariſes 
almoſt altogether from a land-tax or r land rent, which riſes or falls 


with 
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its ER But i in order to render that produce both, as. s great 15 5 
as valuable as poſſible, it is neceſſary to procure to it as extenſive | 
a market as poſſible, and conſequently. to eſtabliſh the freeſt, the 
eaſieſt, and the leaſt expenſive com munication between all the 
different parts of the country, which can be done only by meang 
of the beſt roads and the beſt navigable canals. But the revenue 
of the ſovereign does not in any part of Europe ariſe chiefly from 
a land- tax or land-rent. In all the great kingdoms of Europe, 
perhaps the greater part of it may ultimately depend upon the 
produce of the land: But that dependency is neither ſo immediate 
nor ſo evident, In Euro e, therefore, the ſovereign does not. keel 
himſelf [ry directiy called upon to promote the increaſe, both i in 
+ quantity and yalue, of the produce of the land, or, by maintain: 
ing good roads and canals, to provide the moſt extenſive market 


for that produce. Though it ſhould be true, therefore, what 
apprehend 3 is not A Little doubtf 0 „ that in ſome parts of Aſia this 
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department of the public police 18 very properly managed by the 
executive power, there! is not the leaſt probability that, daring, the 
preſent | ſtate of things, it could be e mas 2 K th: 
Pf in any s of nne. | 
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8 EN thoſe public works wy are E of ſuch a Mice. eb, ins 
cannot. afford any revenue for maintaining themſelyes, but of 
which the conveniency is nearly confined to ſome particular place 
or diſtrict, are always better maintained by a local or provincial 
revenue under the management of a local or provincial admini- 
ſtration, than by the general revenue of the ſtate, of which the 


Karcher n muſt always have the management. Were the 


3 al e | 
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2 treaſury, is there any probability that they would be ſo well lighted 


and paved as they are at preſent, or even at ſo ſmall an expence? 
The expence beſides, inſtead of being raiſed by a local tax upon 
the inhabitants of each particular ſtreet, pariſh, or diſtrict in Lon- 
don, would, in this cafe, be defrayed out of the general revenue of 

the ſtate, and would confequently be raiſed by a tax upon all the 
inhabitants of the kingdom, of whom the greater part derive no 
fort of benefit _ the lightin g and "= g of the Aireets of 


London. 


Tux abuſes which ſometimes creep into the Iocal and provincial 


adminiſtration of a local and provincial revenue, how enormous 


ſoever they may appear, are in reality, however, almoſt always very 
trifling in compariſon of thoſe which commonly take place in the 


_ adminiſtration and expenditure of the revenue of a great empire. 
1 They are, beſides, much more eaſily corrected. Under the local or 


provincial adminiſtration of the juſtices of the peace in Great Bri- 


tain, the ſix days labour which the country people are obliged to 
give to the reparation of the highways, is not always perhaps very 
judiciouſly applied, but it is ſcarce ever exacted with any circum- 
ſtance of cruelty or oppreſſion. In France, under the adminiſtra- 
tion of the intendants, the application is not always more judi- 


cious, and the exaction is frequently the moſt cruel and oppreſſive. 
Such Corvees, as they are called, make one of the principal inſtru- 


ments of tyranny by which the intendant chaſtiſes any pariſh or 


communauté which has bad the orten to fall under his diſ- 
pleaſure, 


; 
Aer It. 


Of the Expence of the Inſtitutions for the Education of the Youth. 


THE inftitutions for the education of the youth may in the 


fame manner furniſh a revenue ſufficient for defraying their own 


expence. 
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expence. The fee or honorary which the ſcholar pays to the «maſt 
naturally cane 4 revenue A. this kind. e g 


"Even where ths reward of the inde does not ariſe altogether 


from this natural revenue, it ſtill is not neceſſary that it ſhould be 


derived from that general revenue of the ſociety of which the col- 
lection and application is in moſt countries aſſigned to the execu- 
tive power. Through the greater part of Europe accordingly the 
endowment of fchools and colleges makes either no charge upon that 
general revenue, or but a very ſmall one. It every where ariſes 
chiefly from ſome local or provincial revenue, from the rent of ſome 
landed eſtate, or from the intereſt of ſome ſum of money allotted 
and put under the management of truſtees for this particular pur- 


poſe, ſometimes by the 1 8 n. and den peter e 
| alas donor. | 


Havs thoſe public endowments contributed in general to pro- 
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mote the end of their inſtitution? Have they contributed to encou- 


rage the diligence, and to improve the abilities of the teachers? 


Have they directed the courſe of education towards objects more 
uſeful, both to the individual and to the public, than thoſe to which 


it would naturally have gone of its own accord? It ſnould not 


ſeem very difficult to . at n a «-grohable anſwer to each of thoſe 
. 


IN every profeſſion the exertion. of the greater 2 of thoſe who 


. exerciſe it is always in proportion to the neceſſity they are under of 
making that exertion.. This neceſſity is greateſt with thoſe to whom 
the emoluments of their profeſſion are the only ſource from which 
they expect their fortune, or even their ordinary revenue and ſub- 


ſiſtence. In order to acquire this fortune, or even to get this ſub- 


ſiſtence, they muſt, in 1. courſe of the year, execute a certain 
quantity 
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B 90 K quantity of work of a known value ; and, where the competition 
ist free, the rivalſhip of competitors, who are all endeavouring to 


Jr one another out of employment, obliges every man td endea- 
vour to execute his work with a certain degree of exactneſs. The 
greatneſs of the objects which are to be acquired by ſucceſs in ſome 
particular profeſſions may, no doubt, ſometimes animate the exer- 
tion of a few men of extraordinary ſpirit and ambition. Great 
objects, however, are evidently not neceſſary in order to occaſion 
the greateſt, exertions, Rivalſhip and emulation render excellency, 


even in mean profeſſions, an object of ambition, and frequently 


occaſion the very greateſt exertions. Great objects, on the con- 


trary, alone and unſupported by the neceſſity of application, have 


ſeldom been ſufficient to occaſion any conſiderable exertion. In 


England, ſucceſs in the profeſſion of the law leads to ſome very 


great objects of ambition; and yet how few men, born to eaſy 
fortunes, have ever in 5 country been eminent in chat pro- 


.Feſſion ! 


Aon b of ſchools and s have neceſſarily ami- 


niſhed more or leſs the neceſſity of application in the teachers. 
Their ſubſiſtence, ſo far as it ariſes from their ſalaries, is evidently 


derived from a fund altogether independent of their ſucceſs and 
reputation in their particular profeſſions. 


In ſome univerſities the ſalary makes but a part, and frequently 
but a ſmall part of the emoluments of the teacher, of which the 
greater part ariſes from the honoraries or fees of his pupils. The 
neceſſity of application, though always more or leſs diminiſhed, is 


not in this caſe entirely taken away. Reputation in his profeſſion is 


ſtill of ſome importance to him, and he till has ſome dependency 


upon the affection, gratitude, and favourable report of thoſe who 
have attended upon his inſtructions, and theſe favourable ſenti- 


ments 
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ments he is likely to gain in no way ſo well as by deſerving them, 
that is, by the abilities and eee with nn he ere ge wa 
eds of Ius W 


Is other acti ths teacher is | prohibited from a any 
honorary or fee from his pupils, and his falary conſtitutes the 


| whole of the revenue which he derives from his office. His inte- 


reſt is, in this caſe, ſet as directly in oppoſition to his duty as it is 

poſſible to ſet it. It is the intereſt of every man to live as much at 
| his eaſe as he can; and if his emoluments are to be preciſely the 
ſame whether he does, or does not perform ſome very laborious 


en AP. 


duty, it is certainly his intereſt, at leaſt as intereſt is vulgarly un- 


derſtood, either to neglect it altogether; or, if he is ſubje& 0 Gn 
authority which will not ſuffer him to do this, to perform it in as 


careleſs. and ſlovenly a manner as that authority will permit. If 


he is naturally active and a lover of labour, it is his intereſt to 
employ that activity in any way, from which he can derive ſome 


advantage, rather than in the conch of his any? from which 
he can HIER. none. 


Ix the e to which he is ſubject reſides in the body ody corpo- po- 


rate, the college, or univerſity, of which he himfelf is a member, 

and in which the greater part of the other members are, like himſelf, 

perſons who either are or ought to be teachers, they are likely to- 
make a common cauſe, to be all very indulgent to one another, 
and every man to conſent that his neighbour may negleCt his duty, 
provided he himſelf is allowed to neglect his own. In the univer- 
fity of Oxford, the- greater part of the public profeſſors have, for 
theſe many vn, n * aeg even the L of teaching, 


Is the authority to which he is ſubject reſides, not ſo much in 


8 neous. 


the body corporate of which he is a member, as in ſome other extra- 
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B „K neous perſons, in the biſhop of the dioceſe, for example ; ; in the 
3 governor of the province; or, perhaps, in ſome miniſter of ſtate, 


it is not indeed in this caſe very likely that he will be ſuffered to 
neglect his duty altogether. All that ſuch ſuperiors, however, can 
force him to do is to attend upon his pupils a certain number of 
hours, that is, to give à certain number of lectures in the week or 
in the year. What thoſe lectures ſhall be, muſt ſtill depend upon 


the diligence of the teacher; and that diligence is likely to be pro- 


portioned to the motives which he has for exerting it. An extra- 
neous juriſdiction of this kind, beſides, is liable to be exerciſed both 
ignorantly and capriciouſly. In its nature it is arbitrary and diſcre- 
tionary, and the perſons who exerciſe it, neither attending upon 
the lectures of the teacher themſelves, nor perhaps underſtanding 
the ſciences which it is his buſineſs to teach, are ſeldom capable of 


_ exerciſing it with judgement. From the inſolence of office too they 
are frequently indifferent how they exerciſe it, and are very apt to 


cenſure or deprive him of his office wantonly, and without any juſt 


_ cauſe. The perſon ſubject to ſuch juriſdiction 1s neceſſarily degraded 


by it, and, inſtead of being one of the moſt reſpectable, is rendered 
one of the meaneſt and moſt contemptible perſons in the ſociety. 
It is by powerful protection only that he can effectually guard him- 
ſelf againſt the bad uſage to which he is at all times expoſed; and 
this protection he is moſt likely to gain, not by ability or diligence 
in his profeſſion, but by obſequiouſneſs to the will of his ſuperiors, 
and by being ready, at all times, to ſacrifice to that will the rights, 


the intereſt, and the honour of the body corporate of which he is 


a member. Whoever has attended for any conſiderable time to f 
the adminiſtration of a French univer ſity, muſt have had occaſion 
to remark the effects which natur aly reſult from an arbitrary and 


_ extraneous juriſdiction of wis kind. 


Wũ“ AT EVER forces a cer tain number of ſtudents to any college 
or univerſity, independent of the merit or reputation of the teachers, 
"Ri | tends 
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| Tur 17 of graduates in arts, in law, in phyſic, and 
divinity, when they can be obtained only by reſiding a certain num- 
ber of years in certain univerſities, neceſſarily force a certain number 
of ſtudents to ſuch univerſities independent of the merit or reputa- 
tion of the teachers. The privileges of graduates, are a fort of 
ſtatutes of apprenticeſhip, which haye contributed to the i improve- 


ment of education, juſt as other ſtatutes of apprenticeſhi p have 


to that of arts and manufactures. : OY Ty GOTO 1 
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Tur charitable foundations of iris ep butfs 
- ries, &c. neceſſarily attach A certain number. of ſtudents | to certain 
colleges, independent altogether of the merit of thoſe particular 


colleges. Were the ſtudents upon ſuch charitable foundations 


left free to chuſe what college they liked beſt, ſuch liberty might 


72 Bo 4 


perhaps. contribute to excite ſome emulation among: different 


colleges, A regulation, on the contrary, which prohibited even 


the independent members of every particular college from. leaving 


713 #S + 


it, and going to any other, without leave firſt aſked and obtained of 


that which they meant to abandon, would tend v very N much to 
extinguiſh that emulation, | 


* * 
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IIe in each college the tutor or teacher LO was to inſtru each 
{ſtudent in all arts and ſciences, ſhould not be voluntarily choſen by 
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the ſtudent, but appointed by the head of the college; and if in 


caſe of neglect, inability, or bad uſage, the ſtudent ſhould not be 
allowed to change him for another without leave firſt aſked and 
obtained; ſuch a regulation would, not only tend very much 
to extinguiſh all emulation among the different tutors of the 

Vor. II. 1 tis y | * ame 
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BOO K* ſans evllogs, but to diminiſh very much in all of them' the 
2 neceſſity of diligence and of attention to their reſpective pupils. 


Such teachers, though very well paid by their ſtudents, might be as 
much diſpoſed to negle& them as thoſe who are not paid by them 


at all, or n vel no ry ar pt 27 but their 15 
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unpleaſant thing to him to be conſclous, while he is lecturing his 


ſtudents, that he is either ſpeaking or reading nonſenſe, or what is 


. very little better than nonſenſe. It muſt too be unpleaſant to him 


to obſerve that the greater part of his ſtudents deſert his lectures; 


or perhaps attend upon them with Plain enough marks of neglect, 
contem pt and deriſion. If he is obliged, therefore, to give 


a certain number of lectures, theſe motives alone, without any 
other intereſt, might diſpoſe him to take ſome pains to give tolerably 


good ones. Several different expedients, however, may be fallen 


1 upon which will effectually blunt the edge of all thoſe incitements 


to diligenee. The teacher, inſtead of explaining to his pupils 
himſelf, the ſcience 1 in which he propoſes to inſtru them, may read 


ſome bock upon it; and if this book is written in a foreign and 
dead language, by interpreting it to them into their own ; or, what 


would give him till leſs trouble, by making them interpret it to 
him, and by now and then making an occaſional remark upon it, 
he may flatter himſelf that he 1s giving a lecture. The lighteſt 


degree of knowledge and application will enable him to do this with- 


out expoſing himſelf to contempt or deriſion, or faying any thing 


that is really. fooliſh, abſurd, or ridiculous. The diſcipline of the 
college at the fame time may enable him to force all his pupils to 
the moſt regular attendance upon this ſham-leCture, and to maintain 
the moſt decent and reſpectful nen during the whole time of 


the performance. 


THe 
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Tux difaphne of colleges and univerſities is in general contrived CHA p. 
not for the benefit of the ſtudents, but for the intereſt, or more — 


properly ſpeaking, for the eaſe of the maſters. Its object is in all 


caſes to maintain the authority of the maſter, and whether he 


neglects or performs his duty, to oblige the ſtudents in all caſes to 


behave to him as if he performed it with the greateſt diligence and 
ability. It ſeems to preſume perfect wiſdom and virtue in the one 


order, and the greateſt weakneſs and folly in the other. Where the 


maſters, however, really perform their duty, there are no examples, I 


believe, that the greater part of the ſtudents ever neglect theirs. No 


diſcipline-is ever requiſite to force attendance upon lectures which 
are teally worth the attending; as is well known where-ever any ſuch 
lectures are given. Force and reſtraint may no doubt be in ſome 


degree requiſite in order to oblige children or very young boys to 
attend to thoſe parts of education which it is thought neceſſary for 


them to acquire during that early period of life; but after twelve 
or thirteen years of age, /provided the maſter” does his duty, foree 


or reſtraint. can ſcarce ever be neceſſary to curry on any 


part of education. Such is the generoſity of the greater part of 


young men, that, ſo far from being diſpoſed to negleck or deſpiſe 


the inſtructions of their maſter, provided he ſhows ſome ſerious 
intention of being of uſe to them, they are generally inclined to 
pardon a great deal of incorrettneſs in the performance of his duty, 
and ſometimes even to e Nite e , lv e of 
one e e 0 


7 
Fx 


Cas parks ended It 1 be bb, for + ered 
of which there are no publick inſtitutions, are generally the beſt 


taught. When a young man goes to a fencing or a dancing ſchool, 


he does not indeed always learn to fence or to dartee very well; but 


he ſeldom fails of learning to fenee or to'dance; The good effects 
of the OT are not commonly ſo evident. The erpence of a 


Yy2 i riding 
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2 ridin g ſchool is ſo great, that in moſt places it is a publick inltitutdön. 
A Ihe three moſt eſſential parts of literary education, to read, write, 
and account, it ſtill continues to be more common to acquire in 
private than in publick ſchools; and it very ſeldom happens that 
any body fails of acquiring them to the dd in which it 1s | netel- 

fary to SANE them. | 


"bh Bngland-tha pablick ſchools are much leſs corrupted than 
the univerſities. In the ſchools the, youth are ' taught, or at leaſt 
may be taught, Greek and Latin, that is, every thing which the 
maſters pretend to teach, or which, it is expected, they ſhould teach. 
In the univerſities the youth neither are taught, nor always can find 

any proper means of being taught, the ſciences which it is the 
buſineſs of thoſe incorporated bodies to teach. The reward of, the 
ſchoolmaſter ; in moſt caſes depends principally, in ſome cafes almoſt 
entirely, upon the fees or honoraries of his ſcholars, Schools have 
ao excluſive privileges. In order to obtain the honours of gradua- 
tion, it is not neceſſary that a perſon ſhould bring a certificate of 
his having ſtudied a certain number of years at a publick ſchool. 

If upon examination he appears to underſtand what is taught there, 

no queſtions are aſked about the place where he learnt it. 

Tux parts of edueation which are commonly taught in univerſi- 

ties, it may perhaps be ſaid, are not very well taught. But had 
it not been for thoſe inſtitutions they would not have been com- 
monly taught at all, and both the individual and the public would 


have ſuffered a good deal from the want of thoſe . parts 
of education. 


: 1 HE preſent univerſities of Europe were originally, the greater 
part of them, eccleſiaſtical corporations; inſtituted. for the educa- 
uon of churchmen. They were founded by the authority of the 


4 | pope, 
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pope, and were ſo entirely under his iminalinte protection that 0 HA P. 
their members, whether maſters or ſtudents, had all of them — 


what was then called the benefit of clergy, that is, were ex- 
empted from the civil juriſdiction of the countries in Which their 


reſpective univerſities were ſituated, and were amenable only to 


the eccleſiaſtical tribunals. What was taught in the greater part 
of thoſe univerſities was, ſuitable to the end of their inſtitution, 
either theology, or ſomething. that was ei ane to 
n "OP om OOO 


Wurs chriſtianity was firſt tabliſhed by law, a corrupted latin 
had become the common language of all the weſtern parts of 


Europe. The ſervice of the church accordingly, and the tranſla- 


tion of the Bible, which was read in churches, were both 1 in that 
corrupted latin, that is, in the common language of the country. 
After the irruption of the barbarous nations who overturned the 
Roman empire, latin gradually ceaſed to be the language of any 
part of Europe. But the reverence of the people naturally pre- 
ferves the eſtabliſhed forms and ceremonies of religion, long after 
the circumſtances which firſt introduced and rendered them rea- 


ſonable are no more. Though latin, therefore, was no longer 
underſtood any where by the great body of the people, the whole 


ſervice of the church till continued to be performed 1 in that lan- 
guage. Two different languages were thus eſtabliſhed'in' Europe, 
in the ſame manner as in antient Egypt ; a language of the prieſts, 
and a language of the people; a facred and a profane; a learned 


and an unlearned language. But it was neceſſary” that the prieſts 


ſhould underſtand ſomething of that facred and learned language 


in which they were to officiate ; and the ſtudy of the latin lan- 


guage therefore made from the ein an eſſential port of 
Ay education. Fs a 


. 


Ir was not ſo with that coker of the ede or 4 the ks 
knguage. The infallible decrees of the church had pronounced. 
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1 * OK the latin tranſlation of the Bible, commonly called the Latin Vul- 
3 gate, to have been equally dictated by divine inſpiration, and 


therefore of equal authority with the Greek and Hebrew originals. 
The knowledge of thoſe two languages, therefore, not being in- 
difpenfibly requiſite ' to a churchman, the ftudy of them did not 
for a long time make a neceſſary part of the common courſe of 
uniwerfity education. There are ſome Spaniſh univerſities, I am 
affured, in which the ſtudy of the Greek language has never yet 
made any part of that courſe. The firſt reformers found the 
Greek text of the new teſtament and even the Hebrew text of the 
old more favourable to their opinions than the vulgate tranſlation, 
which, as might naturally be ſuppoſed, had been gradually accom- 
modated to ſupport the doctrines of the catholic church. They 
ſet themſelves therefore to expoſe the many errors of that tranſla- 
tion, which the Roman catholic clergy were thus put under the 
neceſſity of defending or explaining. But this could not well be 
done without ſome knowledge of the original languages, of which 
the ſtudy was therefore gradually introduced into the greater part 
of univerfities ; both of thoſe which embraced and of thoſe which 
rejected the doctrines of the reformation. The Greek language 
was connected with every part of that claſſical learning, which, 
though at firſt principally cultivated by catholics and Italians, 
happened to come into faſhion. much about the ſame time that 
the doctrines of the reformation were ſet on foot. In the greater 
part of univerſities therefore that language was taught previous to 
the ſtudy of philofophy, and as ſoon as the ftudent had made 
ſome progreſs in the latin. The Hebrew language having no 
connection with claſſical learning, and, except the holy ſcriptures, 
being the language of not a ſingle book in any eſteem, the ſtudy 
of it did not commonly commence till after that of philo- 


ſophy, and when the ſtudent had entered upon the ſtudy of 
theology. | : 


ORIGINALLY 
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Tur antient Greek philoſophy was divided into three en 
branches; 3 phyſics, or natural philoſophy ; ethics, or moral philo- 


ſophy ; and logic. This general diviſion ſcems FRY ee 


to the nature of things. 


55 Tux great 3 of nature, PRA 1 of the hea- 
venly bodies, eclipſes, comets, thunder, lightning, and other 


extraordinary meteors, the generation, the life, growth, and diſ- 


ſolution of plants and animals, are objects which, as they naturall7ß 
excite the wonder, ſo they neceſſarily call forth the curioſity of 


mankind to enquire into their cauſes... Superſtition firſt attempted 
to ſatisfy this curioſity by referring all thoſe wonderful appearances 
to the immediate agency of the gods. Philoſophy afterwards en- 
deavoured ta account for them, from more familiar cauſes, or 

from ſuch as mankind were better acquainted with, than the 
agency of the gods. As thoſe great phenomena are the firſt 
objects of human curioſity, ſo the ſeience which pretends to 
explain them muſt naturally have been the firſt branch of philo- 
ſophy that was cultivated. The firſt philoſophers accordmgly of 


whom hiſtory has preſerved any ö, une to have been 


natural * 


In every age and country of the world men muſt have attend 


to the characters, deſigns, and actions of one another, and many 
reputable rules and maxims for the conduct of human life, muſt 
have been laid down and approved of by common conſent. As 


ſoon 


35¹ 
- ORtGINALLY the firſt rudiments both of the Greek and Latin CHAP. 


languages were taught in univerſities, and they till continue to de 
ſo in ſome univerſities, In others it is expected that the ſtudent 


ſhould have previouſly acquired at leaſt the rudiments of one or 
both of thoſe languages, of which the ſtudy continues to make 
mo where a very conſiderable part of univerſity education. 
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B bh” K ſoon as writing came into faſhion, wiſe men, or thoſe, who fancied 
— themſelves ſuch, would naturally endeavour to increaſe the num- 


ber of thoſe eſtabliſhed and reſpected maxims, and to expreſs their 
own ſenſe of what was either proper or improper conduct, ſome- 
times in the more artificial form of apologues, like what are 


called the fables of Æſop; and ſometimes in the more ſimple one 
of apophthegms, or wiſe ſayings, like the Proverbs of Solomon, 
the verſes of Theognis and Phocyllides, and ſome part of the 
works of Heſiod. They might continue in this manner for a 

long time merely to multiply the number of thoſe maxims of 
prudence and morality, without even attempting to arrange 
them in any very diſtin& or methodical order, much leſs to 
connect them together by one or more general principles, from 
which they were all deducible like effects from their natural 


. cauſes. . The beauty of a ſyſtematical arrangement of different 
obſervations connected by a few common principles, was firſt ſeen 


in the rude effays of thoſe antient times towards a ſyſtem of natural 
philoſophy: Something of the ſame kind was afterwards attempted 
in morals, The maxims of common life were arranged in ſome 
methodical order, and connected together by a few common prin- 


ciples, in the ſame manner as they had attempted to arrange and 
connect the phenomena of nature. The ſcience which _ pretends 


to inveſtigate and explain thoſe conneCting principles, 18 what 1 Is 


| properly called moral philoſophy. 


DIFFERENT authors gave different ſyſtems both of natiiral and 


moral philoſophy. But the arguments by which they ſupported 
thoſe different ſyſtems, far from being always demonſtrations, were 


frequently at beſt but very ſlender probabilities, and ſometimes 
mere ſophiſms, which had no other foundation but the 1 inaccuracy 


and ambiguity of common language. Speculative ſyſtems have in 
all ages of the world been adopted for reaſons too frivolous to 
have determined the judgement of any man of common ſenſe, in 


a matter 
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a en of the ſmalleſt pecuniary” intereſt. Groſs ſophiſtry has Gu p. 


ſcarce erer had: any. influence upon the opinions of mankind, 
except in matters f (philoſophy and ſpeculation; and 1 in theſe” it 
has frequently. had che greateſt. The Patrons of each fyſtem of 
natural and moral philoſophy naturally « endeavoured to expoſe the 
weakneſs of- the arguments adduced to fupport the ſyſtems which 
were oppoſite to their own. In examining thoſe arguments, they 
were neceſſarily led to conſider the difference between a probable 
and a demonſtrative argument, between a fallacious and a con- 
cluſive one; and Logic, or the ſcience of the general principles of 
good and bad reaſoning; neceſſarily) aroſe out of the obſervations 
which a ſcrutiny of this kind gave occaſion to. Though! in its 
origin poſterior both to Phyſics and to ethics, it was commonly 
taught, not indeed in 25 but in the greater part of the antient 
ſchools . philoſophy, r Wee to either of thoſe ſciences. The 

r thought, ought to underſtand well 
the difference between good and bad reafoning, before he was = kd 
to e We e fo (are Gs" IA OR e 
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Tas antient Kviſion of philoſophy into * parts was in _ 5 
greater part of the een of E e ye! oy: ter 
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"I 3 antient e ES was 1 concerning the 
nature either of the human mind or of the Deity, made a part of 
the ſyſtem of phyſics. Thoſe beings, in whatever their eſſence 
might be ſuppoſed to. conſiſt, were parts of the great ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, and parts too productive of the moſt important effects. 
Whatever human reaſon could either conclude or we | 
concerning them made, as it were, two chapters, though no 
doubt two very n ones, of the ience which NIN to 


CAL 44 
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'B 00 K of the univerſe, But in the univerſities of Europe where philo. 
— ſophy was taught only as ſubſervient to theology, it was natural to 


dwell longer upon thoſe two chapters than upon any other of the 
ſcience. Thoſe two chapters were gradually more and more extend- 


| ed, and were divided into many inferior chapters, till at laſt the 


doctrine of ſpirits, of which ſo little can be known, came to. take 
UP as much room in the ſyſtem of philoſophy as the doctrine of 
bodies, of which ſo much can be known. The doctrines ph LAY 
ing thoſe two ſubjects were conſidered as making two diſtin& ſci- 
ences. What was called Metaphyſics or Pneumatics was ſet in 
oppoſition t to Phyſics, and was cultivated not only as the more ſub. 
lime, but, for the purpoſes of a particular profeſſion, as the more 
uſeful ſcience of the two, The proper ſubject of experiment and 


_ obſervation, a ſubject in which a careful attention is capable of 


making. ſo many uſeful diſcoveries 1 Was almoſt entirely n eg! ect ed. 
The ſubject 1 In which, after a few. very ſimple and almoſt obvious 


truths, the moſt careful attention can diſcover nothing but obſcu- 
rity and uncertainty, and can conſequently produce. nothing but 


e and e was e cultivated. 


- Wann thoſe. two ſcingces had 5 been fot in- TAR to 


one another, the compariſon between them naturally gave. birth to 


a third, to what was called Ontology, or the ſcience which treated 
of the qualities aud attributes which were common to both the 
ſubjects of the other two ſciences. But if ſubtleties and ſophiſms 
compoſed the greater part of the Metaphyſics « or Pneumatics of the 
ſchools, they compoſed the whole of this cobweb ſcience of Onto- 
ogy, which was en een called i 


einne confiſted the an and perfection of a man, 
conſidered not only as an individual, but as the member of a 
family, of a ſtate, and of the OE Hociety, of mankind, was the 
ES: object 
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object which the antient moral philoſophy propoſed to inveſtigate. © f Av. 
In that philoſophy the duties of human life were treated of as fb. — 


ſervient to the happineſs and perfection of human life. But when 
moral, as well as natural philoſophy, came to be taught only as 
ſubſervient to theology, the duties of human life were treated of 

as chiefly ſubſervient to the happineſs of a life to come: In the 

antient philoſophy the perfection of virtue was repreſented as nece 
ſarily productive, to the perſon who poſleſſed it, of the moſt per- 

fect happineſs in this life, In the modern philofophy i it was fre- 
quently repreſented as generally, or rather as almoſt always incon- 
ſiſtent with any degree of happineſs | in this life; and heaven was to 
be earned only by penance and mortification , by the auſterities 1480 
abaſement of monk; not by the liberal, generous, and ſpirited ; 
conduct of a man. "Caſuiſtry : and an 11 1 made vp in 


f 5 4 7 


phy, | became in e manner ak, far fr the Ts ene, . 
Ab Wet was the common courſe of photic edu- 
cation in the greater part of the univerſities of Europe. Logic 
was tauglit firft : Ontology came in the ſecond place: Pneumato- 
logy, comprehending the doctrine concerning i nature of the 
human ſou! and of the Deity, in the third: In the fourth. followed 
a debafed ſyſtem of Moral philoſophy, Which was couſidered as 
immediately connected with the doctrines of Pneumatology, with 
the immortality of the human foul, and with the rewards and 
puniſhments which, from the gone of the Deity, were to be 
expected in a life to come: A ſhort and ſuperficial 90 of . 
ſics e concluded che courſe, 5 
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Ta HE alterations which t the (Dr RAY of Europe. thus intro- 
duced into the antient courſe of philoſophy, were all meant for the 
2 2 2 education 
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B al education of eeeleſiaſtics, and to render i it'a more e proper introduc. 
— tion to the ſtudy of theology. But the additional quantity of ſub- 


plan of education. 


duced into ſome of the poorer univerſities, in which the teachers, 
depending upon their reputation for the greater part of their ſub- 


of the world. 3 4 n 


tlety and ſophiſtry; the caſuiſtry and the aſcetic morality which 
thoſe alterations introduced into it, certainly did not render it more 


proper for the education of gentlemen or men of the world, or 


more mk either to t tho: underſtanding)” or to mend the 


s 
+ 
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in the greater part of the univerſities of Europe; 3. with more or 


leſs diligence, according as the conſtitution. of each particular uni- 
verſity happens to render diligence. more ,or leſs neceſſary to the 
teachers. In. fore of the richeſt and beſt endowed. univerſi- 
ties the. tutors. content themſelves with. teaching a few unconnected 
ſhreds and parcels of this corrupted. courſe ; z. and even theſe they 


commonly teach very, neghgently and ſuperficially, | 


Tux „ — in e times, er bem made in 
ſeveral different branches of philoſophy, have not, the greater part 


of them, been made | in univerſities; though ſome no doubt have. 


The greater part of univerſities have. not even. been very forward 
to adopt thoſe improvements after they were made; z. and ſeyer al of 


thoſe learned ſocieties have choſen to remain. for a. long time the 


ſanctuaries in which exploded ſyſtems and obſolete prejudices found 
ſhelter and protection, after they had been hunted out of every other 


corner of the world. In general, the richeſt and beſt, endowed uni- 
verſities have been the ſloweſt in adopting thoſe improvements; and 


the moſt averſe to permit any conſiderable change! in the eſtabliſhed 
Thoſe 1 improvements were more ealily intro- 


ſiſtence, were obliged to pay more attention to the current opinions 


# 
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50 1 though the publick hve univerſities of Europe lh. 0 "ys p. 


oiginally intended only for the education of a particular profeſſu. 


that of churchmen; and though they were. not always very dili- 
gent in inſtructing their pupils even in the ſciences which were ſup» fl 


poſed neceſſary for that profeſſion, yet they gradually drew to'them- 
ſelves the education of almoſt all other people, particularly of almoſt 
all gentlemen and: men. of fortune. No better method, it ſeems, 
could be: fallen upon of ſpending, with. any advantage, the long 
interval between infancy and that period of. life at. which men 


begin to apply in good earneſt to the real buſineſs of the wo l 4, 


the buſineſs which is to employ them during the remainder of their. 


days. The greater part of what is taught in ſchools and univer—- 
ſities, however, does not ſeem to be the moſt pro per: Preparation 


. mg buſineſ Wh 
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Is nk t bocorhes every day more and more the cuſtom to 


ſend young people to travel in foreign countries immediately upon 
their leaving ſchool, and without ſending them to any univerſity. 


Our young people, it is ſaid; generally return home much improved 
by their travels. A young man-who goes abroad at ſeventeen or 


eighteen, and returns home at one and twenty, returns three or 


four years older than he was when he went abroad; and at that age 
it is very difficult not to improve a good - deal in three or four years. 
In the courſe of his travels he generally acquires ſome knowledge of 
one or two foreign languages; a knowledge, however, which is ſel- 
dom ſufficient to enable him either to ſpeak or write them with pro- 
priety. In other reſpects he commonly returns home more conceited, 
more unprincipled, more diſſipated, and more incapable of any 
ſerious application either to ſtudy or to buſineſs, than he could well 
have become in ſo ſhort a time had he lived at home. By travel- 
Ting fo very young, by ſpending in the moſt frivolous difli ipation 
the. moſt ions years of his — at a * Og the inſpec 

tion. 
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B * K tion TY controul of his parents 00 relations, every uſeful habit _ 
w— which the earlier parts of his education might have had ſome ten- 
uuency to form in him, inſtead of being rivetted and confirmed, is 
almoſt neceſſarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing but the 
diſcredit into which the univerſities are allowing themſelves to fall, 
could ever have brought into repute ſo very abſurd: a practice as 

that of travelling at this early period of life. By ſending his ſon 
Abroad, a father delivers himſelf, at leaſt for ſometime, from ſo diſ- 


agreeable an object as that of a fon TO hows and 
e to ruin n his 7 | 


| Sven has ben the cke. of ſome of the modem tua 
for education. . | 


D1FFERENT plans and different inſtitutions for education ſeem 
to have taken place in other ages and nations. 15 


In the a ub of antient Greece, every 8 citizen was u i- 


ed, under the direction of the publie magiſtrate, in gymnaſtic exer- 
ciſes and in muſic. By gymnaſtic exerciſes it was intended to har- 
den his body, to ſharpen his courage, and to prepare him for the 
fatigues and dangers of war; and as the Greek militia was, by all 
accounts, one of the beſt that ever was in the world, this part of 
their public education muſt have anſwered completely the purpoſe 
for which it was intended. By the other part, muſic, it was pro- 
poſed, at leaf by the philoſophers and hiſtorians who have given 
us an account of thoſe inſtitutions, to humanize the mind, to ſoften 


the temper, and to diſpoſe 1 it for peefornging all the cial and mord 8 
duties both of public and private life. 


Ix antient Dank the exerciſes of the 8 Martius en 
che act purpoſe as thoſe of the Gympanum in antient Greece, 
8 ; 5 and 
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+ they ſeem. to have! anſwered it equally well. ne FRAT. 


Romans there was nothing which: correſponded. to the muſical edu _ wnymms- 
cation of the Greeks, The morals.of the Romans, however, both 
in private and public life; ſeem to have been not only equal, but, 
upon the whole, a good deal ſuperior to thoſe of the Greeks. That 


they were ſuperior in private life we have the expreſs teſtimony . 
Polybius and of Dionyſius of Haliearnaſſus; two authors well 
aequainted with both nations; and the whole tenor of the Greek | 
and Roman hiſtory bears witneſs to the ſuperiority of the public 


morals of the Romans, The good temper and moderation of con- 
tending factions ſeems to be the moſt eſſential circumſtance in the 


public morals of a free people. But the factions of the Greeks were 
almoſt always violent and ſanguinary; whereas, till the time of the 


Gracchi,. no blood had ever been ſhed in any Roman faction; and: 


as in reality diſſolved. Notwithſtanding, therefore, the very refpect- 


able authority of Plato, Ariſtotle, and Polybius, and notwith-- 


ſtanding the very ingenious reaſons by which Mr. Monteſquieu: 


endeavours: to ſupport that authority, it ſeems probable that. the: 


muſical education of the Greeks had no great: effect in mendi 
their morals, ſince, without any fach education, thoſe of the Ro- 
mans were upon the whole ſuperior. The reſpe& of thoſe. antient- 
ſages for. the inſtitutions of. their anceſtors had. probably diſpoſed; 
them to find much political wiſdom. in what Was, perhaps, merely. 
an antient cuſtom, continued without interruption from the ear 
lieft period- of thoſe ſocieties to the times in which- they. had arrived: 


at a conſiderable degree of- refinement. Muſic and dancing, are: | 


the great amuſements of almoſt all. barbarous nations, and the 
great accompliſhments which are ſappoſed to fit any man for enter=- 
taining his ſociety, It is ſo at this day among the negroes on the 
coaſt of Africa. It was ſo. among. the antient Celtes, among the 
antient Scandinavians, and, as we may | learn from Hamer, among, 


5 the 


from the time of the Gracchi the Roman republic may be conſidered: | 
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BOOK * antient Greeks in the times preceding the Trojan war. When 
V. 

| wy the Greek tribes had formed themſelves into little repablics, it was 

| natural that the ſtudy of thoſe accompliſhments ſhould for a long 

time make a part of the public a common DRE * the 

people. | | | 


Tux 1 8 infirudted Pup 3 Ne, 3 in 75 ©" fs or 
| in military exerciſes, do not ſeem to have been paid, or even appointed 
by the ſtate, either in Rome, or even in Athens, the Greek republic 
of whoſe laws and cuſtoms we are the beſt informed. The ſtate 
required. that every free citizen ſhould fit himſelf for defending it 
in war, and ſhould, upon that account, learn his military exerciſes. 
But it left him to learn them of ſuch maſters as he could find, and 
it ſeems to have advanced nothing for this purpoſe. but a public 


field or place of exerciſe, in which he ſhould OY and Perform 
them. 8 | 


In the ly ages both of the Greek and Roman republics, the 
other parts of education ſeem to have conſiſted in learning to read, 
write, and account, according to the arithmetic of the times. 
Theſe accompliſhments the richer citizens ſeem frequently to haye 
acquired at home by the aſſiſtance of ſome domeſtic pedagogue, who 
was generally either a ſlave or a freed-man ; and the poorer citizens 
in the ſchools of ſuch maſters as made a trade of teaching for hire. 

„„ Such parts of education, however, were abandoned altogether to 
e the care of the parents or guardians of each individual. It does 
not appear that the ſtate ever aſſumed any inſpection or direction 

of them. By a law of Solon, indeed, the children were acquitted 

from maintaining in their old age thoſe parents who had neglected 

to inſtru& them in ſome profitable trade or buſineſs. _ | 


In the progreſs of refinement, when philoſophy and rhetoric 
came into faſhion, the better ſort of people uſed to fend their chil- 
. on 
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a eb ſchools: of philoſopherd and wetpttehibs! in ordife babe enk. 
inſtructedlin thoſe faſhionable: ſriences. But thoſe ſchools were not 
ſupyorted by'the public. They were for a long time barely tole- 
rated; by it. The demand for philoſophy and rhetoric was: for a 
long time ſo ſmall, that the firſt profeſſed teachers of either could 
not find conſtant employment i in any one city, but were obliged 
to travel about from place to place. In this mantier lived Zeno 
of Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, and many others. As 
the demand increaſed, the ſchogls. both of philoſophy and rhetoric 
5 5 ſtationary; firſt in Athens, and afterwards in ſeveral 5X 
cities. Tbe tate. however ſeems never to have encouraged, aun 
her than by aſſigning to ſome of them a particular place to 
teach in, which, was ſometimes done too by private donors. The 
ſtate ſeems to have aſſigned the Academy to Plato, the Lyceum to 
Ariſtotle, and the Portico to Zeno of Citta the founder of the 
Stoics. But Epicurus bequeathed. his, gardens to his own ſchool. 
Till about the time of Marcus Antoninus however, no teacher ap- 
pears to have had any ſalary from the public, or to have had any 
other emoluments, but what araſe from the honoraries or fees 
of his ſcholars. The bounty which that philoſophy cal emperor, a8 5 
we learn from Lucian, beſtowed ypen.the teachers of philoſophy, 
probably laſted no longer than his own life. There was nothing 
equivalent to the privileges of graduation, and to have attended any 
of thoſe ſchools was not neceſſary, in order to be permitted to prac- 
tiſe any particular trade or profeſſion. I the opinion of their own 
utility could not draw ſcholars to them, the law; neither, forced, any 
body to go to:them, nor rewarded any body for having gone to 
them. The teachers had no juriſdiction over their pupils, nor 
any other authority beſides that natural authority which ſuperior 
virtue and abilities never fail to hoon ag: voung People 
. er who. noob! entruſted! part 


* 
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Ar Rome, the ſtudy of the civil law made a part of the edu- 
cation, not of the greater part of the citizens, but of ſome par- 
ticular families. The young people however, who wiſhed to acquire 


knowledge in the law, had no public ſchool to go to, and had no 


other method of ſtudying it than by. frequenting the company of 
ſuch of their relations and friends, as were fuppoſed to. under- 


ſtand it. It is perhaps worth while to remark, that though the 


laws of the twelve tables were many of them copied from thoſe of 


ſome antient Greek republics, yet law never ſeems to have grown 


up to be a ſeienee in any republic of antient Greece. ' In Rome 
it became a ſcience very early, and gave a eonſiderable degree of 


Iiluſtration to thoſe citizens WhO had the reputation of under- 


Kanding it, In the republics of antient Greece, particularly in 
Athens, the ordinary courts of juſtice conſiſted of numerous and 


_ therefore diſorderly bodies of people, who. frequently decided 


almoſt at random, or as clamour, faction, and party ſpirit hap- 


pened to detenmine. The ignominy of an unjuſt deciſſon, when: 
it was to be divided among five hundred, a thouſand, or fifteen 


hundred people, (for ſome of their courts were ſo very numer- 


eu e, not fall very heawy upon any individual. At Rome, 
on the contrary, the principal Courts of juſtice conſiſted either 
of a ſingle judge, or of à ſmall number of judges, whoſe 
characters, eſpecially as they deliberated always in public, could 
not fail to be very much affected by any raſh or unjuſt deciſion... 


In doubtful caſes, ſuch courts, from their anxiety to auoid blame, 


would naturally endeavour to ſhelter themſelves under the example 
or precedent of the judges who had fat before them either in the 


fame or in ſome other court. a attention to practice and 


nt neceſſarily formed the P law into that regular and 
onderly ſyſtem in which it ed dove differed down to us; and. 
the Like” attention has had the ke effects upon the laws of every 
other country where ſuch attention has taken place. The ſupe- 
xlority of character in the Romans over that of the Greeks, ſo 

much 
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much remarked by Polybius and Dionyſus of Halicamaſſus, th © ena A P. 
probably more owing to abe better.confl i of: their:courts of Gy 
juſtice; than to any of the circurſtanei — 


to which thoſe authors 
aſcribe it. The An are d to have been particularly diſtin: 

guiſhed for their ſuperior reſpect to an oath. But the people 
who were accuſtomed to make oath only before ſome diligent an 
well. informed edurt of juſtice, would naturally be much more 
attentive to what they fwore; than they who were adccuſtomed " 
nd the- ſame _ Ro mobbiſh and diſorderly allemblies.'” une 


15 8 4 97 4. 


1 Wige boch Al py military, of the Greeks and Sk 
will readily. be allowed to haye been at leaſt equal, to. thoſe of any 
modern. nation. Our prejudice is perhaps rather to over rate 
them. But except in what related to military exerciſes, the ſtate 
ſeems to have been at no pains to form thoſe great abilities: for 
I cannot be induced to believe that Daum cal 
Greeks could be of much co leque; 
however, had, been found, it ſeems, for inſtrut 
of people among thoſe nations in every art wy cience in which 
the circumſtances of their ſociety rendered it ier ee — ; 
nient for them to be inſtructed. The demand for ſuch ãnſtruction 
produced, what it always produces, che talent for ging ian att 
the emulation which an unreſtrained competition never fails to 
excite, appears to have brought that talent to à very high degree 
of perfection. In the attention which the antient philoſophers 
excited, in the empire which they acquire over the opinions an 
principles of their auditors, in the faculty which they poſſeſſed bf 
gving 4 certain tone and character to the conduẽt and converſa- 
tion of thoſe auditors; they appear to have been much ſuperior 
to any modern teachers. In modern times, the diligence of public 
teachers is more or leſs corrupted” by the circumiftatices, nh 5 

r thi or depen ent of their ſuceels and repu- 
tation in their particular profeſſions. Their falaries too put the 
private teacher, who would pretend to come into competition with 
ing A a a | 4 | them, 


vcd 
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B 3 K them, in the ſame ſtate with a merchant who attempts to trade 
3 without a bounty, in competition with; thoſe who trade with à con- 


fiderable one. If he ſells his goods at nearly the ſame 


rie, he can- 
not have the ſame profit, and poverty and beggary at leaſt, if not 


bankruptcy and ruin, will infallibly be his lot. If he attempts to 


fell them much dearer, he is likely to have ſo few cuſtomers that 
his circumſtances will not be much mended; © The privileges of 

graduation, beſides; are in many countries neceſſary, or at leaſt 

extremely convenient to moſt men of learned profeſſions, that is, 
to the far greater part of thoſe who have occaſion for a learned 
education. But - thoſe privileges can be obtained oniy by attend- 


ing the lectures of the public: teachers. The moſt careful attendance 


upon the ableſt inſtructions of any private teacher, cannot always 
give any title to demand them. It is from theſe different cauſes 


that the private teacher of any of the ſciences which are com- 


monly taught- in univerſities, is in modern times generally con- 


ſidered as. in the very loweſt order of men of letters. A man of 


real abilities can ſcarce find out Aa more  burnilfating or a more 
unprofitable employment to turn them to. The endowments of 
ſchools and colleges have in this manner not only corrupted the 
diligence of public teachers, but have rendered i it almoſt impoſſible 
to have any good private ones. e een e 


x . 
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WI x2 there no public. ;nfiitutions, foe education, 1 no gte, 


no ſcience would be taught for , which. there was not ſome: de- 
mand; or which the circumſtances of the times did not render 


it, either neceſſary, or convenient, or at. leaft faſhionable * to 


| — 8 A. private teacher could never find his, account in ich 


ing either an exploded and antiquated ſyſtem. of a ſcience acknow- 
leged to be. uſeful, or a ſcience univerſally believed to be a. mere 


uſeleſs and pedantic heap. of ſophiſtry and nonſenſe. Such 
tyſtems, ſuch. ſciences, can ſubſiſt no where but in thoſe incor- 


Porated ſocieties: for education whole, proſperity and revenue are 
in a. Seat meaſure indegendent of. their reputation, and. alta- 


gether: 
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application and abilities the moſt complete courſe: of education, 
which the circumſtances of the times were fuppoſed to afford, 


could not come into the world completely ignorant of every 


thing which is the common 8 * eee MC ban 
8 aer and men * che world, | 
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Ti HE 1 are no . inſtiturtans for the education 765 women, 
and; there 18 accordingly nothing uſeleſs, 1 abſurd, or fantaſtical i in 


the common courſe of their education. They are taught what ; 


their parents or guardians judge it neceſſary: or uſeful for them to 
learn; ; and they are taught nothing elſe. Every part of their 
education tends evidently to ſome uſeful purpoſe 3, either to im- 
prove the natural attractions of their perſon, or to form their 
mind to reſerve, to modeſty, to chaſtity, and to oeconomy: 

render them both likely to become the miſtreſſes of a family, on 
to behave properly when they have become ſuch. In every part of 


her life a woman feels. ſome conveniency or advantage. from eyery 


part of her education. It ſeldom happens that a man in any 


part of his life derives. any conyenieney or advantage from ſome 


hy the moſt, laboriaus and troubleſome Ports of his education. 


een the pudlie, Weiefore, to give no attention, it may be 
aſked, to the education of 92 people? Or if! it ought to give any, 


i £ © 7 & | 


to in the different orders of the people? and in what manner er ought: 


it to. attend to them? e e 


In. IR 9700 8 the fats of the ſociety neces y en the 
greater part of individuals i in ſuch ſituations | as naturally form 1 in 
them, without any attention of government, . almoſt all the abili 


ties. and. virtues. which. that late e or 9 oo can admit 
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gether independent of thieks induſtry... Were there no pubis ili on AP. 
tutions for education, à gentleman, after going | through- with, « wt 
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58 K of. In other caſes the ſtate. of the dackety does not place the 

— greater part of individuals in ſuch ſituations, and ſome attention 
of government is neceſſary in order to prevent the almoſt wine 
ee and — of the * W of the RY. 


Inu the progreſs of the diviſion of Abbr. the employment” of 
the far greater part of thoſe who live by labour, that is, of the 
great body of. the people, comes to be confined to a very few 

ſimple operations; frequently to one or two. But the under- 
ſtandings of the greater part of men are neceſſarily formed by 
their ordinary employments. The man whoſe whole life- is ſpent 
in performing a few ſimple operations, of which the effects too 
are, perhaps, always the ſame, or very nearly the fame, has no 
occaſion to exert his underſtanding, or to exerciſe his invention in 
finding out expedients for removing difficulties which never occur. 
He naturally loſes, - therefore, the habit of ſuch exertion, and 
generally becomes as ſtupid and ignorant as it is poſſible for a 
human creature to become. The torpor of his mind renders 
1 im, not only incapable of reliſhing or bearing a part in any 
| rational converſation, but of conceivin g any generous, noble, or 
tender ſentiment, and conſequently of forming any juſt judgement 
concerning many even of the ordinary duties of private life. Of 
the great. and extenſive intereſts of: his c country, he is altogether | 
incapable of judging ; and unleſs very particular pains have been 
taken to render him otherwiſe, he is equally incapable of defend- 
ing his country in war. The uniformity of his ſtationary life 
naturally corrupts the courage of his mind, and makes him 
regard with abhorrence the irregular, uncertain, and adventurous 
life of a ſoldier. It corrupts even the activity of his body, and 
renders him incapable of exerting his ſtrength with vigour and 
perſeverance 3 in any other employment than that to which he has 
been bred. His dexterity at his own particular trade ſeems in 
this manner to be acquired at the expence of his intellectual, 
4 OO | ſocial, 
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great body of the people, muſt n fall, unleſs e 
takes 8 e of ON. © EVE Snot DO 


called, of hunters, of ſhepherds, and even of huſbands 
that rude ſtate of . huſbandry. which precedes. the improvement of 


manufactures, and the extenſion. of foreign commerce. In ſuch 


ſocieties the varied occupatians of every man oblige every man to 
exert his capacity, and to invent expedients for removing diflicul» 


ties which. are continually occurring. Invention is kept alive, . 
and the minds of men are not ſuffered to- fall into. that drowſy. 


ſtupidity which in a civilized ſociety ſeems to benumb the under- 


ſanding of almoſt all the inferior ranks of people. In thoſe bar- | 
barous ſocieties, as they. are called, every man, it has already been a 
obſerved, is a warrior. Every man too is in ſome meaſure a 
ſtateſman, and can form a tolerable judgement concernin g the 


intereſt of the ſociety, and the conduct of thoſe who govern it | 


How far their chiefs are good judges in peace, or good leaders i in 


hy is otherwiſe-i in the harkarom Seda, as 73 are commonly 


3 


weial, and mattial virtües. But in every improved and Ge! 0 Try P. 
ſociety this is the ſtate into whith' the labouring poor, that; 18, the — 


War, is obvious to the obſervation of almoſt every angle map among a} 
them In ſuch a ſociety indeed, no man can well acquire that: 


| 8 and refined underſtanding which a few men ſometimes 


Poſſeſs in a more civilized ſtate. Though in a rude ſociety there 


i a good deal of variety in the occupations. of every. individual, 


„ HE FF © 3 


there is not a great deal in, thoſe of the whole ſociety... Every 
man dogs, or is capable of doing, almoſt. every thing. which. 
any. other man does or is capable of doing. Every man has a 
conſiderable degree of knowledge, ingenuity and invention; but 


ſcarce any man has A great degree. The, degree, however, which 

is commonly poſſeſſed, is generally ſufficient for conducting the 
hap ſimple buſineſs of the ſociety, In a civilized ſtate, on. the 
mand though there is little in the occupations of the 


greater 1 
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greater part of individuals, there is an almoſt infinite variety in 
thoſe of the whole ſociety. Theſe varied occupations preſent” an 
almoſt infinite variety of objects to the contemplation of 'thoſe few 
who, being attached to no particular occupation themſelves, have 
leiſure and inclination to examine the occupations of other people. 
The contemplation of ſo great a variety of objects neceſſarily exer- 
ciſes their minds in endleſs compariſons and 'combinations, and 


. renders their underſtandings in an extraordinary degree both acute 


and comprehenſive. Unleſs thoſe few, however, happen to be 
placed in ſome very particular ſituations, their great abilities, though 
honourable to themſelves, may contribute very little to' the good 
government or happineſs of their ſociety. Notwithſtanding the 
great abilities of thoſe few, all the nobler parts of the human cha- 
racter may be in a great meaſure orange and extinguiſhed 3 in 


the great body of 2 FORE, 


Taz 8 of the « commion people requires, perhaps, in a 
civilized and commercial ſociety, the attention of the public more 
than that of people of ſome rank and fortune. People of ſome 


rank and fortune are generally eighteen or nineteen years of age 
before they enter upon that particular buſineſs, profeſſion, or trade, 
by which they propoſe to diſtin guiſh themſelves in the world. They 


have before that full time to acquire, or at leaſt to fit themſelves for 


afterwards acquiring, every accompliſhment which can recommend 


them to the public eſteem, or render them worthy of it. Their parents 
or guardians are generally ſufficiently anxious that they ſhould be 
ſo accompliſhed, and are in moſt caſes willing enough to lay out the 
expence which is neceſſary for that purpoſe. If they are not always 
properly educated, it is ſeldom from the want of expence laid out 
upon their education; but from the improper application of that 
expence. It is ſeldom from the want of maſters ; but from the 
pegligence and incapacity of the maſters who are to be had, and 

6 | 23 mom 


from the difficulty, or rather from the impoſſibility which there 10 CH A *. 

in the preſent ſtate of things of finding any better. The employ- =} 
ments too in which people of ſome rank or fortune ſpend the 
greater part of their lives are not, like thoſe of the common people, 
ſimple and uniform, They are almoſt all of them extremely com- 
plicated, and ſuch as exerciſe the head more than the hands. The 
underſtandings of thoſe who are engaged in ſuch employments can 
ſeldom grow torpid from want of exerciſe. The employments of 
people of ſome rank and fortune, beſides, are ſeldom ſuch as har- 
raſs them from morning to night. They generally have a good 
deal of leiſure, during which they may perfect themſelves 1 in every 
branch either of uſeful or ornamental knowledge of which they. 
may have laid the foundation, or for which they . have ire 

ſome taſte 1 in the earlier part of life. 25 


Ir is otherwiſe with the common people.” They have little time 
to ſpare for education. Their parents can ſcarce afford to main- 
tain them even in infancy. As ſoon as they are able to work, they 
muſt apply 1 to ſome trade by which they can earn their ſubſiſtence. 
That trade too is generally fo ſimple and uniform as to give little 
_ exerciſe to the underſtanding, while at the ſame time their labour is 
both ſo conſtant and fo ſevere, that it leaves them little leiſure and 
leſs inclination to apply. to, or even to think of any thing aſe. | 


Bur though the common people ca cannot in any civilized ba 8 
be ſo well inſtructed as people of ſome rank and fortune, the moſt 
eſſential parts of education, however, to read, write, and account, 
can be acquired at ſo early a period of life, that the greater part 
even of thoſe who are to be bred to the loweſt occupations, have 
time to acquire them before they can be employed in thoſe 0ccu- 
pations. For a very ſmall expence the public can facilitate, can 
encourage, and can even impoſe upon almoſt the whole oy of 
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BQO K the people, the neceſſity of acquiring thoſe moſt eſſential arg of 
Rt If education. 


Tur public can facilitate this acquiſition by eſtabliſhing ii in every 
pariſh or diſtrict a little ſchool, where children may be taught for a 
reward ſo moderate, that even a common labourer may afford it; 
the maſter being partly, but not wholly paid by the public ; becauſe 
if he was wholly, or even principally paid by it, he would ſoon 
tearn to negle& his buſineſs. In Scotland the eſtabliſhment of 
ſach pariſh ſchools has taught almoſt the whole common people to 


read, and a very great proportion of them to. write and account. 


In England the eſtabliſhment of charity ſchools has had. an effect 
of the: fame kind, though not fo univerſally, becauſe the eftabliſh- 
ment is not ſo univerſal. If in thoſe little ſchools the books by 
which the children are taught to read were a little more inſtructive 
than they commonly are; and if, inſtead of the little ſmattering of 
Latin, which the children of the common people are ſometimes 
taught there, and which can ſcarce ever be of any uſe to them, 
they were inſtructed in the elementary parts of geometry and 


mechanics, the literary education of this rank of people would 


perhaps be as complete as it is capable of being.” There i is ſcarce a 
common trade which does not afford ſome opportunities of apply- 
ing to it the principles of geometry and mechanics, and which 
would not therefore gradually exerciſe and improve the common 


people in thoſe principles, the neceſſary introduction to the moſt 
ſublune as well as to the moſt uſeful ſciences. 


Tux vaiblic can encourage the acquiſition of thoſe moſt eſſential 
parts of education by giving ſmall premiums; and little badges of 
en to the children & the common people who excel in them. 


Tux public can impoſe upon almoſt the whole body of the people. 
the neceſlity of acquiring thoſe moſt eſſential parts of education, by. 
obligin g every man to undergo a an examination. or probation 3 in.them 


befare 
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before he can obtain the freedom in | any corporation, or be alowed 


to et up = trade ONE] in a village or town ite e 


949 was in this manner, by facilitatin g the acquiſition of that 


milhary and gymnaſtic exerciſes, by encouraging it, and even by 
impoſing upon the whole body of the people the neceſſity of learn- 
ing thoſe exerciſes, that the Greek and Roman republics maintained 


cf. 
15 


ha — 


the martial ſpirit of their reſpective citizens. They facilitated the 


acquiſition of thoſe exerciſes by appointing a certain place for 


learning and practiſing them, and by granting to certain maſters 


the privilege of teaching in that place. Thoſe maſters do not ap- 


pear to have had either ſalaries or excluſive privileges of any kind. 
Their reward conſiſted altogether in what they got from their ſcho- 


lars; and a citizen who had learnt his exerciſes in the public Gym- 
naſia, had no ſort of legal advantage over one who had learnt them 


privately, provided the latter had learnt them equally well. Thoſe - 


republics encouraged the acquiſition of thoſe exerciſes: by beſtow-= 


ing little premiums and badges of diſtinction upon thoſe who excel- 
led in them. To have gained a prize in the Olympic, Iſthmian or 
Nemzan games, gave illuſtration-not only to the perſon who gained 
it, but to his whole family and kindred. The obligation which every 
citizen was under to ſerve a certain number of years, if called upon, 
in the armies of the republic, ſufficiently impoſed the neceſſity of 
learning thoſe n: men winch: he: Sener not Fw on wy ogg 
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Aae in the nib of I Ow, PRs practice of alltag 
exerciſes, unleſs government takes proper pains to ſupport it, goes 
gradually to decay, and, together with it, the martial ſpirit of the 


great body of the people, the example of modern Europe ſuffi- 


ciently demonſtrates. But the ſecurity of every ſociety muſt always 
depend, more or leſs, upon the martial ſpirit of the great body of 


the IS In the preſent times, indeed, that martial ſpirit alone, 


bb | and 
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perhaps be ſufficient for the defence and ſecurity of any ſociety. 
But where every citizen had the ſpirit of a ſoldier, a ſmaller ſtand- 


ing army would ſurely be requiſite. That ſpirit befides would neceſ- 


farily diminiſh, very much the dangers to liberty, whether real or 
imaginary, which are commonly apprehended from a ſtanding army. 
As it would very much facilitate the operations of that army againſt 
a foreign invader, ſo it would obſtruct them as much if unfortu- 


nately they ſhould ever be A againſt the conſtitution of the 


ſta te; 


Tux antient :oftitutions of Greece and Rome fam! to have ln 
much more effectual for maintaining the martial ſpirit of the great 
bodx of the people than the eſtabliſhment of what are called the mili- 
tias of modern times. They were much more ſimple. When they 
were once eſtabliſhed, they executed themſelves, and it required little 
or no attention from government to maintain them in the moſt 
perfect vigour. Whereas to maintain even in tolerable execution 


the complex regulations of any modern militia, requires the conti- 


nual and painful attention of government, without which they are 
conſtantly. falling into total. negle& and diſuſe. The influence 
beſides of the antient inſtitutions was much more univerſal, By 


means of them the whole body of the people was completely 


inſtructed in the uſe of arms. Whereas it is but a very ſmall part 
of them who can ever be fo inſtructed by the regulations of any 


modern militia; except, perhaps, that of Switzerland. But a cow- 


ard, a man incapable either of defending or of revenging himſelf, 
evidently wants one of the moſt eſſential parts of the character of a 
man. He is as much mutilated and deformed in his mind as another 


is- in his body, who is either deprived of ſome of its moſt eſſential 


members, or has loſt the uſe of thoſe members. He is evidently the 
more wretched and miſerable of the two; becauſe happineſs and 


miſery, 
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ing themſelves through the great body of the people, would ſtill 
deſerve the moſt ſerious attention of government; in the ſame man- 
ner as it would deſerve its moſt ſerious attention to prevent a leproſy 
or any other loathſome and offenſive diſeaſe, though neither mortal 


nor dangerous, from ſpreading itſelf among them; though per- 


haps no other public good might reſult from ſuch attention belides 
the prevention of ſo et a publie erl. 


Tux ſame thing, may be ſaid of the groſs 1 ernte and ſtapidiey 
which, in a civilized. ſociety, ſeem ſo frequently to benumb tlie 
underſtandings of all the inferior ranks of people, A man, with⸗ 
out the proper ule of the intellectual faculties of a man, is, if poſ- 
fible, more contemptible than even a coward, and ſeems to be muti- 


lated and deformed in a ſtill more eſſentiał part of the character of 


human nature. Though the ſtate was to derive no advantage from 
its attention that they ſhould not be altogether uninſtructed. The 
ſtate, however, . derives no inconſiderable advantage from their 
inſtruction. The more they are inſtructed; the: leſꝭ liable they are 


to the deluſions of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, which, among igno- 
rant nations, frequently occaſion the moſt dreadful diſorders,. Ai 


inſtructed and intelligent people beſides: are always mbre” decent 


diſpoſed to reſpect thoſe ſuperiors; They are more diſpoſed to, 


Aion. of the inferior ranks of people, it would {till deſervs 


and orderly. than an ignorant and ſtupid one. They feel: them- 
ſelves each individually more reſpectable, and: more likely to obtain 
the reſpect of their lawful. ſuperiors; and they are therefore more 


273 
miſery, which reſide altogether in the wind, muſt neceſſarily depend C HA r. 
more upon the healthful or unhealthful, the mutilated or entire ſtate | — > 4 
of the mind, than upon that of the body. Even though the mar- 
tial ſpirit of the people were of no uſe towards the defence of the 
ſociety, yet to prevent that ſort of mental mutilation, deformity and 
wretchedneſs which. cowardice neceſſarily involves in it, from ſpread 
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BOOK examine, and more capable of ſeeing through, the intereſted com- 
V. 
WH plaints of faction and ſedition, and they are, upon that account, 


leſs apt to be miſled into any wanton or unneceſſary oppoſition to 
the meaſures of government. In free countries, where the ſafety 
of government depends very much upon the favourable judgement 
which the people may form of its conduct, it muſt ſurely be of the 


higheſt importance that they ſnould not be diſpoſed to judge 1 
or capriciouſiy concerning it. fi | 


ARTICLE III. 


Of the Bupence of fas Inflitutions for. the Infiru#tion of 2 of 
all Ages. 


THE inſtitutions be the inſtruction of people of all ages are 
chiefly thoſe for religious inſtruction. This is a ſpecies of inſtruc- 
tion of which the object is not ſo much to render the people good 


citizens in this world, as to prepare them for another and a better 


world in a life to come. The teachers of the doctrine which con- 
tains this inſtruction, in the ſame manner as other teachers, may 
either depend altogether for their ſubſiſtence upon the. voluntary 
contributions of their hearers; or they may derive it from ſome 
other fund to which the law of their country may. entitle them; 
ſuch as a landed eſtate, a tythe or land- tax, an eſtabliſhed ſalary or 
ſtipend, Their exertion, their zeal and induſtry, are likely to be 


much greater in the former ſituation than in the latter. In this 


reſpect the teachers of new religions have always had a conſiderable 
advantage in attacking . thoſe antient and eſtabliſhed ſyſtems of 
which the clergy, repoſing themſelves upon their benefices, had 
neglected to keep up the fervour of faith and devotion in the great 
body of the people; and having given themſelves up to indolence, 
were become altogether incapable of making any vigorous exertion 
in defence even of their own eſtabliſhment. The clergy of an eſta- 
bliſhed and well endowed religion frequently become men of learn- 
ing and elegance, who poſſeſs all the virtues of gentlemen, or which 


- can 
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apt gradually to loſe: the qualities, both good and bad, ' which « 


gave them authority and influence with the inferior ranks of peo- 


ple, and which had perhaps Been the original cauſes of the ſucceſs 


and eſtabliſhment of their religion. Such a clergy, when attacked 


by a ſet of popular and bold, though perhaps ſtupid and ignorant 
enthuſiaſts,” feel theinſelves as perfectly defenceleſs as the indolent, 

effeminate; and full- fed nations of the ſouthern parts of Aſia, when 
they were invaded by the active, hardy, and hungry Tartars of the 


North. Such a clergy; upon ſuch an emergency, have commonly 
no other reſource than to call upon the civil magiſtrate to perſe- 


cute, deſtroy, or drive out their! adverſaries as diſturbers of the 


public peace. It was thus that the Roman catholic clergy called 


upon the civil magiſtrate to perſecute the proteſtants ; and the 
church of England to perſecute the diſſenters ; and that in general 
every religious ſect, when it has once enjoyed for a century or two 
the ſecurity of a legal eſtabliſhment, has found itſelf incapable of 
making any vigorous defence againſt any new ſect which choſe to 
attaek its doctrine or diſcipline, Upon ſuch occafions the advan- 


tage in point of learning and good writing may ſometimes be on 
the ſide of the eſtabliſned church. But the arts of popularity, 


all:the-arts of gaining proſelytes, are conſtantly on the ſide of its 5 


adverſaries. In England thoſe arts have been long neglected by the 


well · endowed clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, and are at preſent. 


chiefly culitvated by the diſſenters and by the methodiſts. The 


independent proviſions, however, which in many places have been 
made for diſſenting teachers, by means of voluntary ſubſeriptions, of 


truſt-rights, and other evaſions of the law; ſeem very much to have 
abated the zeal and activity of thoſe: teachers. They have many 


of them become very learned, 1 ingenious, and reſpectable men; but 


they have in general ceaſed to be very popular preachers. The 
methodiſts, without half the warning of the diſſen ters, are much. 
More in vogue. | 
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In the church of Rome the induſtry and zeal of che inferior 
clergy is kept more alive by the powerful motive of ſelf-intereſt 


than perhaps in any eſtabhſhed proteſtant church. The parochial 
clergy derive, many of them, a very conſiderable part of their 


ſubſiſtence from the voluntary oblations of the people; a ſource of 
revenue which confeſſion gives them many opportunities of improy- - 
ing. The mendicant orders derive their whole ſubſiſtence from ſuch 


oblations. It is with them, as with the huſſars and light infantry 
of ſome armies, no plunder, no pay. The parochial clergy are 


like thoſe teachers whoſe reward depends partly upon their ſalary, 
and partly upon the. fees or honoraries which they get from their 


pupils, and theſe muſt always depend more or leſs upon their induſtry 


and reputation. The mendicant orders are like thoſe teachers 


_ whoſe ſubſiſtence depends altogether upon their induſtry. They 


are obliged, therefore, to uſe every art which can animate the 
devotion of the common people. The eſtabliſhment of the two 
great mendicant orders of St. Dominick and St, Francis, it is 
obſerved by Machiavel, revived, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the languiſhing faith and. devotion of the catholic 
church. In Roman catholic countries the ſpirit of devotion is 
ſupported altogether by the monks and by the poorer parochial 
clergy. - The great dignitaries of the church, with all the accom- 


pliſhments of gentlemen and men of the world, and ſometimes with 


thoſe of men of learning, are careful enough to maintain the 


neceſſary, diſcipline over their inferiors, but ſeldom give themſelves - 


any trouble about the inſtruction of the people. 


* Mos of the arts and profeſſions in a ſtate,” ſays, by far the 


: moſt illuſtrious philoſopher and hiſtorian of the preſent age, are 


« of ſuch a nature, that, while they. promote the intereſts of the 
e ſociety, they are alſo uſeful or agreeable to ſome individuals; 
« and in that caſe, the conſtant * of the magiſtrate, except, 


« perhaps, 
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«perhaps, on the firſt intrads 
f Call an to itſelf, — 


dne reap the benefit of it. The artizans” finding: _ 


« profits to riſe by the favour: of their 8 ine 
much as poſſible, their ſxill: and indüuſtry; and 
not diſtarbed by any injudicious men Karner 01 
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«even' neceſſary in a ſtate, bring no advantage or pleaſure to an y 


« individual; and the ſupreme power is'6bliged' to alter its onda 
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them publick encourag 
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Ir may then be thought, "at firſt rr : that the ectle- 
««:ftaſtics belong to the firſt claſs, and that their encourageniient, as 
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«and who find benefit or conſolation from their ſpiritual miniſtry 


« and affiftance. *Their induſtry and vigilance will, no doubt, be 


«-whetted by ſuch an additional motive; and their {kill in the 


e profeſſion: as well as their addreſs in governing tie "minds A the 
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BOOK 66 Bur if we confider the matter mare cloſely, we fhall find, that 
uus intereſted diligence of the clergy is what erery wife legiſlator 

« will ſtudy to prevent; becauſe in every religion except the true, 
HY OE pernicious, and it has even a natural tendeney to 
* the true, by infaſing into it a ſtrong mixture of ſuper- 
, folly, ang deluſion. Each ghoſtly practitiener, i in order 
040 re himſelf more precious and ſacred in the eyes of his 
* retainers, will inſpire them with the moſt violent abhorrence of 
40 We other ſects, and continually endeavour, by ſome novelty, to 
excite the languid devotion of his audience, No regard will-be 
cc 12 5 to truth, morals, or decency in the doctrines inculcated. 
Every tenet will, be adopted that beſt ſuits the diſorderly affections 
0 of the human frame. . Cuſtomers will be drawn to each conven- 
cc  ticle by new induſtry and addreſs 1 m practiſing on the paſſions 
« and credulity of the populace. And in the end, the civil 
10 „ magiſtrate. will find, that he has dearly paid for his pretended 
« frugality, in ſaving a fixed eſtabliſhment for the prieſts; and 
« that in reality the moſt decent and alvantageous compoſitions 
« which he can make with the ſpiritual guides, is to bribe. their 
« indolence, by aſſigning ſtated falaries to their profeſlion, and 
« rendering it ſuperfluous for them to be farther active, than 
«« merely to prevent their flock from ſtraying in queſt of new 
« paſtures. And in this manner eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, though 
«c. commonly they- aroſe at firſt from religious views, Nane in the 
end ee to ths JO intereſts of weien. 


Bur 8 may have been the good or * ellecds 0 the 
independent proviſion of the clergy; it has, perhaps, been very 
"IT ſeldom beſtowed: upon them from any view to thoſe effects. Times 

ol violent religious controverſy have generally been times of equally 
violent political faction. Upon ſuch occaſions: each political. 
party has either found it, or r imagined it, for its intereſt to league 
> 127 TT, 3 . - *cnoſelt: 
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itſelf with ſome one or other of the contending religious ſects. But enen. 


this could be done only by adopting, or atleaſt by favouring, the 
tenets of that particular et, - The ſect which had the good fortune 

to be leagued with the conquering: party, een ſhared iy the 
victory of its ally, by whoſe favour and p on 
enabled in ſome degree to filence and ſubdue all its adverſaries 
Thoſe adverſaries had generally leagued themſelves with the enemies 
of the conquering party; and were therefore the enemies of that party. 
The dlergy of this particular ſect having thus berome complete 
maſters of the field, and their influence and authority with the 
great body of the people being in its higheſt vigour, they were 
— over · awe the chiefs and leaders of their own 


party, and to oblige the tivil magiſtrate to. reſpect their opiniotis 
and inclinations. Their firſt demand was generally, that he ſhould 


filence and ſubdue all their adverſaries ; and their ſecond, that lie 
ſhould beſtow an independent proviſion on themſelves. As they 
had generally conttibuted-a good deal to the victory, it ſeemed not 
unreaſonable that they ſhould have ſome ſhare'in the ſpoil, They 
were weary beſides of humouring the people, and of depend 

upon their caprice for a ſubſiſtence, In making this demand there- 
fore they conſulted their own eaſe. and comfort, without troubling 
themſelves about the effect which it might have in future timed 
upon the influence and authority of their order. The civil magi- 
ſtrate, who could comply with this demand only by giving them 
ſomething which he would have choſen- much rather to take or to 
keep to himſelf, was ſeldom very forward to grant it. Neeeffity, 
however, always forced him to ſubmit at laſt, though on 
not till ater many _ ar and affected nt, 
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Bur if FE had never called in oh 4 of dagen had the 


| conquering party never adopted the tenets of one ſect more than 


thoſe of another, when it had gained the victory, it would proba- 
re Ce c 2 bly 
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BO * bly have dealt equally and impartially with all the different ſects, 
CY . — and have allowed every man to chuſe his own Prieſt and his * 
religion as he thought proper. There would 1 in this caſe, no 
doubt, have. been a great multitude of religious les. Almoſt every 
different congregation might probably. have, made a little ſect by 
itſelf, or have entertained ſome peculiar tenets of its own. Each 
teacher would no doubt have felt himſelf under the neceſſity of 
making the utmoſt exertion, and of uſing every art both to preſerye 

and to, increaſe, the number of his diſciples... But as every, other 
teacher would have felt himſelf under the ſame neceſſity; the ſucceſs 
of no one teacher, or ſect of teachers, could have been very great. 
The intereſted and active zeal of religious teachers can be dangerous 
and troubleſome only where there is either but one ſect tolerated 
in the ſociety, or where the whole of a large ſociety is divided into 
two or three great ſects; the teachers of each ſect acting by concert, 
and under a regular diſcipline and ſubordination. But that zeal 
muſt be altogether innocent where. the, ſociety is divided into two 
or three hundred, or perhaps into as many thouſand ſmall ſects, 
of which no one could be conſiderable enough to diſturb, the publick 
tranquillity, - The teachers of each ſect, ſeeing themſelves ſur- 
rounded on all ſides with more adverſaries than friends, would. be 
obliged to learn that candour and moderation which is ſo ſeldom to 
be found among the teachers of thoſe great ſects, whoſe: tenets being 
ſupported by. the. civil magiſtrate, are held in veneration by almoſt 
all the inhabitants of extenſive kingdoms and empires, and who 
therefore ſee nothing round them but followers, diſciples, and 
humble-admirers. The teachers of each little ſect, finding themſelves 
almoſt alone, would be obliged to reſpect thoſe of almoſt every other 
ſect, and the conceſſions which they would mutually find it both 
convenient and agreeable' to make to one another, might in time 
pr obably reduee the doctrine of the greater part of them to that pure 
| and rational religion, freofrom muy mixtureof abſurdity, impoſture, or 
| 2 59 3 | fanaticiſm, 
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fanaticiſm, ſuch as wiſe men have in all ages of the world wiſhed to ge cn AP r. | 
eſtabliſhed ;i but ſuch as poſitive law has perhaps never yet eſtabliſh- FR 

ed, and probably never will eſtabliſn in any country: becauſe with 
regard to religion, oe law always has been, and probably always 


will be, more or eſs influenced by popular ſuperſtition and enthuſi- 
aſm. This plan of eccleſiaſtical government, or more properly of no 
eccleſiaſtical government, was what the ſect called independents, a 

ſect no doubt of very wild enthuſiaſts, propoſed to eſtabliſh in 
England towards the end of the civil war. If it had been eſta- 
blithed, though of a very utiphiloſophical origin, it would probably 
by this time have been productive of the moſt philoſophical good 
nee and moderation with regard to every ſort of religious prin- 
eiple. It has been. eſtabliſhed in Penſylvania, Where, though the 
e happen to be the moſt numerous ſect, the law in reality 
favours no one ſect more than another, and it is there ſaid to 
have _:— om 'oÞ this de ae 3 w- are _ _ 
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Boi N this mee of treatment "fouls not "my produce of 
this good temper and moderation in all, or even in the greater part of 
the religious ſects of a particular country; yet provided thoſe ſects 
were ſufficiently numerous, and each of them eonſequently too ſmall to | 
diſturb the publick tranquillity, the exceſſive zeal of each ſect fot its. | 
particular tenets, could not well be productive of any very hurtful 
effects, but, on the contrary, of ſeveral good ones: and if the 
government was perfectly decided both to let them all alone, and to 
oblige them all to let alone one another, there is little danger that 
they would not of their own accord ſubdivide themſelves ONT | 
_ fo as ben a Ron yan yt numerous. . tt +] 
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| * eveiy civilized PEP in every indy ure the e Git MY 
of ranks. has once been Aarne WIRING,” there” have been 


always, | 


* 


305 OK : alas two different ſchemes or ſyſtems of mordlity eurrent at the 
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ſame time; of which the one may be called the ſtrict or auſtere; 
the other che liberal, or, if you will, the looſe ſyſtem. The former 


is generally admired and revered by the common people: The latter 


is commonly more eſteemed and adopted by what are called people 
of faſhion. The degree of diſapprobation with which we ought 
to mark the vices of levity, the vices which are apt to ariſe from 
great proſperity, and from the exceſs of gaiety and good humour, 
ſeems to coniſtitute the principal diſtinctien between thoſe two 
oppoſite ſchemes or ſyſtems. In the liberal or looſe fyſtem, luxury, 
wanton and even diſorderly mirth, the purſuit of pleaſure to 
ſome degree of intemperance, the breach of chaſtity, at leaſt in 
one of the two ſexes, &c. provided they are not accompanied with 
groſs indecency, and do not lead to falſhood or injuſtice, are 

generally treated with a good deal of indulgence, and are eaſily 


either excuſed or pardoned altogether. In the auſtere ſyſtem, on 
the contrary, thoſe exceſſes are regarded with the utmoſt abhorrence 


and deteſtation. The vices of levity are always ruinous to the 
common people, and a ſingle week's thoughtleſneſs and diffipation 
is often ſufficient to undo a poor workman for ever, and to drive 
him through deſpair upon committing the moſt enormous 
crimes. The wiſer and better ſort of the common people, there- 
fore, have always the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation of ſuch 
exceſſes, which their experience tells them are ſo immediately fatal 
to people of their condition. The diforder and extravagance of 
ſeveral years, on the contrary, will not always ruin a man of 
faſhion, and people of that rank are very apt to conſider the 
power of indulging in ſome degree of exceſs as one of the ad- 
vantages of their fortune, and the liberty of 'doing ſo without 
cenſure or reproach, as one of the privileges which belong to their 
ſtation. In people of their own ſtation, therefore, they regard 
ſach exceſſes with but a ſmall degree of diſapprobation, and cen- 
ſure them either very lightly or not at all. 
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« AxL>09T all religions ſeôts have begun among, the common. ang. 


people, from whom they have generally drawn ttieir earlieſt, as wy 


well as their moſt numerous proſelytes. The auſtere ſyſtem of 


morality has, accordingly, been. adopted. by thoſe ſects almeſt con- 


ſtantly, or with very few: exceptions ; for there have been ſame. 


It was the ſyſtem by which they could beſt recommend themſelves 
to that order of people to whom they firſt propoſed their plan of 
reformation upon what had been before eſtabliſhed. Many of 


them, perhaps the greater part of them, have even endearoured to: 
gain credit by refining upon this auſtere. ſyſtem, and by carrying 
it to ſome degree of folly and extravagance:;. and this exceſſive; 
rigour has frequently recommended them more e thing 
elſe to the reſpect and veneration of the common people. i 


A Man of rank and fortune is by his ſtation. the diſtinguiſhed 


member of a great ſociety,. who attend to eyery part of his 775 | 


duct, and who thereby oblige him to attend to every part of it 
himſelf. His authority and conſideration depend very much upon. 
the reſpect which this ſociety. bears to him. Ie dare not do any 
thing which would diſgrace or diſcredit him in it, and he is. 


obliged to a very ſtrict obſervation of that ſpecies: of morals, whe- 


ther liberal or auſtere, which the general conſent; of this ſociety 


preſcribes to perſons. of his rank and fortune. A man of low: 
condition, on the contrary, is far from being a diſtinguiſhed 
member of any great ſociety. While he remains in a country. 

_ Village his conduct may be attended to, and he may be obliged to 
attend to it himſelf, In. this ſituation, and in this ſituation only, 
be may have what is. called a character to loſe. But as.foon as 


be comes into a great city, he is ſunk in obſcurity and darkneſs. 


His conduct 1 is obſerved. ang attend to: Ap nobody, and he is- 
and to abandon himſelf 
'to every. fort of low: . NS 0 vice. He neyer emerges: ſo - 

RC from this aL his conduct never | exches fo. much: 


the: 
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\ 
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B Oc OK the attention of 'any reſpectable ſociety,” as by his becoming 


ſcandal, if he deviates very 1 
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the member of a ſmall religious ſect. He from that moment 
acquires a degree of conſideration which he never had before. 
All his brother ſectaries are, for the credit of the ſect, inte- 
reſted to obſerve his conduct, and if he gives Gecaſion to any 

ach from thoſe auſtere morals 
which they almoſt always require of one another, to puniſh him 
by what is always a very ſevere puniſhment, even where no civil 
effects attend it, expulſion or excommunication from the ſect. 
In little religious ſects, accordingly, the morals of the common 


people have been almoſt always remarkably regular and orderly ; 


generally much more fo than in the eſtabliſhed church. The 


| morals of thoſe little ſects indeed have Wen been rather dif- 
wy nee and unſocial. 


5 » — 
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" Tazzy are : two very ealy. and effeftual remedies, ever, by 
whoſe joint operation the ſtate mi ight, without violence, correct 


whatever was unſocial or diſagreeably rigorous in the morals of 
al the cattle ſefts into which the nr was divided. 


Tux firſt of thoſe rethidlies 21th ſtudy of Kience and phils- 
ſophy, which the ſtate might render almoſt univerſal among all 


people of middling or more than middling rank and fortune; 
not by giving ſalaries to teachers in order to make them negli- 
gent and idle, but by inſtituting ſome ſort of probation, „even in 


the higher and more difficult ſciences, to be undergone by every 


perſon before he was permitted to exerciſe any liberal profeſſion, 
or before he could be received as a candidate for any honour- 


able office of truſt or profit, If the ſtate impoſed upon this 
order of men the neceſſity of learning, it would have no occaſion 


to give itſelf any trouble about providing them with proper 


teachers. They would ſoon find better teachers for themſelves 


than any * the ſtate could provide for them. Science is the 
8 . great 
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great des tn: the' poiſon of -enthafaſn and ſuperſtition ;/ and 
where all the ſuperior ranks of people were ſecured” from 4 
tho inferior n nnn ENTER te 69-4219 92,85 142.9 
Tun ſecond of meg lech 40 Ale Frnqwcey? gu git of x 
public diverſiong. The ſtate, by encouraging, that is by giving 
entire liberty to all thoſe who for their own intereſt: would attempt, 

without ſcandal or indecency, to amuſe and divert the people by 

painting, poetry, muſic, dancing; by all ſorts of dramatic repre- 

ſentations and exhibitions, would eafily diſſipate in the greater 
part of them that melancholy and gloomy humour Which is 
almoſt always the nurſe of popular ; ſuperſtition 
ſiaſm. Public diverſions have always been the objects ** Aread 
and hatred, to all the fanatical promoters of thoſe popular fren- 
zies. The gaiety and good humour which thaſe diverſions inſpire 
were altogether inconſiſtent, with that temper: of mind, which 
was fitteſt for their purpoſe, or which they could beſt work upon. 
Dramatic repreſentations beſides, frequently expoſing their artifices 
to public ridicule, and ſometimes even to public execration, were 
upon that account more dhpy all Wen perſons dans ey of 
their wn dame. FFFFCCCC mud Hetlaozg' of 
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one religion more than thoſe of another, it would nat 5 
p< that any of bem ſhould 1 et renten or imme- 5 
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he. jr have ne no occaſion to give himſelf - any concern about 

them, further than to keep the peace. among them in the ſame 

manner as among the reſt of his ſubjects; that is, to hinder them 5 

from perſecuting, abuſing, or oppreſling one another. But it 

is quite otherwiſe in countries where there is an eſtabliſhed or 
Vor, II. . governing | — 


BOOK governing religion. The ſovereign can in this eaſe never be 
1 ſecure, unleſs he has the means of -1 
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Bench _ CT | 
degree e b — of that religion. 


Tux clergy of I eſtabliſhed Aueh conſtitate a great incor- 
. They can act in concert, and purſue their intereſt upon ont 
plan and with one ſpirit; as much as if they were under the direc< 
tion of one man; and they are frequently too under ſuch direc- 


tion. Their intereſt as an incorporated body is never the ſamt 


with that of the ſovereign, and is ſometimes directly oppoſite to 
it. Their great intereſt is to maintain their authority with the 
people; and this authority depends upon che ſappdfed certainty 
and importance of the whole doctrine which they inculcate, 
and upon the ſuppoſed neceſſity of adopting. every part of it 

with the moſt implieit faith, in order to avoid eternal miſery. 


Should the ſovereign kave the imprudence to uppear either 


10 deride or doubt himſelf of the moſt trifling part of their 
doctrine, or from humanity attempt to protect thoſe who did 


either the ons or the other, the punctilious honour of a clergy who 


have no ſort of dependency upon him, 3s immediately provoked 
to proſeribe him as a profane perſon, and to employ all the terrors 
of religion in order to oblige the people to transfer their allegiance 
to ſome more orthodox and obedient prince. Should he oppoſe any 


of their pretenſions or uſurpations, the danger is equally great. 


The princes who have dared in this manner to rebel againſt the 
church, over and above this crime of rebellion, have generally been 
charged too with the additional erime of hereſy, notwithſtanding. 
their ſolemn proteſtations of their faith- and humble ſubmiſſion to 
every tenet which-ſhe thought proper to preſcribe to them. But the 
authority of religion is ſuperior to every other authority. The 
fears which it fuggeſts. conquer all other fears. When the autho- 


= — of religion propagate through the _ body. of the 
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makiealn his — Brews ndin N banner in Ad e as 
give him any laſting ſecurity; becauſe if the ſoldiers are not foreign 
ers, which can ſeldom be the cafe, but drawn from the great body 
& the people, which muſt almoſt always be the caſe, they are likely 
to be ſoon. corrupted by thoſe very doctrines. The mn aroma 
which the turbulence of the Greek clergy was continually occaſion- 
ing at Conſtantinople as long as the eaſtern empire ſubſiſted ; the 
convulſions which, during the courſe of ſeveral centuries, the tur- 
bulence of the Roman clergy was continually occaſioning in every _ 
part of Europe, ſufficiently demonſtrate how precarious and inſe- 
cure muſt always be the ſituation of the ſovereign who has no pro- 
per means of influencing the clergy oak the Gag and Wee 
ing "RO of his e yy 
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Aion of faith, 2 n i ether Mf mantel it en 
evident enough, are not within the proper” department of a. tempo< 
ral fovereign, who, though he may be very well qualified for pro- 
tecting, is ſeldom fuppoſed to be ſo for inſtructing the people, With 
regard to ſuch. matters, therefore, his authority can ſeldom be 
ſufficient to counterbalance the united authority of che clergy of 
the eſtabliſhed church. The public tranquillity, however, and his 
own ſecurity, may frequently depend upon the doctrines which” 
they gs an E to ue ee 1 n matters. As 


weight and et it ĩs — that he ſhould be able to influ. 
ence-it ; and he can influence it only by the fears and expectations 
which he may excite in the greater part of the individuals of the 
order. Thoſe fears and expectations may confiſt i in the fear 'of depris : 

vation dork puniſhcternt, anf in the xpectation of further pre- 
ferment. - oo bs a 
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| In all chriſtian churches the benefices of the clergy; are a fort of 


freeholds which they enjoy, not during pleaſure, but during life; or 


good behaviour. If they held them by a more precarious tenure, 


and were liable to be turned out upon every ſlight diſobligation 


either of the ſovereign or of his miniſters, it would perhaps be 


impoſſible for them to maintain their authority with the people, 
who would then conſider them as mercenary dependants upon the 


court, in the ſincerity of whoſe inſtructions they could no longer 


have any confidence. But ſhould the ſovereign attempt irregu- 
larly, and by violence to deprive any number of clergymen of their 
freeholds on account, perhaps, of their having propagated, with 
more than. ordinary zeal, ſome factious or ſeditious doctrine, he 


would only render, by ſuch perſecution, both them and their doc- 


trine ten times more popular, and therefore ten times more trou- 
bleſome and dangerous than they had been before. Fear is in almoſt 
all caſes a wretched inſtrument of government, and ought in par- 
ticular never to be employed againſt any order of men who have the 
ſmalleſt pretenſians to independency. To attempt to terrify them 


ſerves only to irritate their bad humour, and to confirm them in 


an oppoſition which more gentle uſage perhaps might eaſily induce 
them either to ſoften or to lay aſide altogether, The violence which 
the French government. uſually. employed in order to oblige. all their 
parliaments or ſovereign, courts of juſtice: to enregiſter any unpo- 
pular. edict, very. ſeldom ſucceeded, . The means. commonly em- 


ployed, however, the impriſonment « of all. the refractory members, 


one would think were foreible enough. The. princes of the houſe 
of steuart ſometimes. employed the like means in order to influence 
ſome of the members of the parliament of England; and they 
generally found them equally intractable. I he parliament of Eng- 


land is now managed in another manner; and a very ſmall expe- 
riment which. the duke of Choiſeul made about twelve years ago. 


upon the parliament of Paris, demonſtrated ſufficiently that. all the 
parliaments, 
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parliaments of. 


though managament and perſuaſion are always, the jeakeſt,,and. 
the ſafeſt, inſtruments. of government, as force and Violence are 
the worſt and the most dangerous, yet ſuch, it ſeems, is the natu- 
ral. Annen of m man, that he. almoſ Always Aflans: to uſe the 

d inſtrument. .except when, he cannot pr dare not uſe the bad 
one. I he, French. government could: and durſt uſe force, md 
therefore diſdained to uſe management and perſuaſion. But there 


18 no e! of men, it appears, 1 believe, from thejaxperience.of all 


don hom it is ſo dangęrqus, or rather ſo perfectly düngen. 
to 8 force and violence, as upon thę gsſpected clergy. of an 
eſtabliſhed church. The rights, the pri lleges, the perſonal liberty 


of every individual eccleſiaſtic, who is upon 800 


g0 0d terms with his 
own order, are eyen in the moſt deſpotic goveg ents more reſpected 


than thoſe of any other perſon of nearly equal: rank\and-fortune.. _ 
It is ſo u in every gradation of deſpo deſpotiſm,;from that of the gentle and, 
mild govern ment of Paris, to that 9 the violent and furious nn 


E 45 very PPD upon | the means WE he " "Has. h of 
managing them; and thoſe means ſeem to conſiſt altogether, in. the 
e which he has to beſtow. dd eee | 
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biſhop of each dioceſe was elected by the joint votes of the clergy. 
and of the people of the epiſcopal city. The people did not long 
retain their right of election; and, while they did retain it, they 
almaſt always acted under the influence of the clergy, who in ſuch, 
ſpiritual matters appeared to be their natural guides: The clergy,. 
n, ſoon grey weary, of the trouble of managing e 
6. ; un 


ace right hape -hecn:managed Gill, mors vaſfly: en, TY 
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BO 0 K found it eaſier to elect their own biſhops themſelves. The abbot, + 


in the ſame manner, was elected by the monks of the monaſtery, 
at leaſt in the greater part of abbacies.. All the inferior eecleſiaſti- 


cal benefices eomprehended within the dioceſe were collated by the 


biſhop, who beſtowed them upon ſuch ecclefiaſtics as he thought 
proper. All church preferments were in this manner in the dif. 
poſal of the church. The ſovereign, though he might have ſome 


indirect influence'in thoſe' elections, and though it was ſometimes 


-uſual to aſk both his conſent to ele&, and his approbation of the 
election, yet had no direct or ſufficient means of managing the 
clergy.” The anibition' of every clergyman naturally led him to 
pay court, not ſo much to his ſovereign, as to his own ds ta 
2 e he could expec t preferment, 


i 


Trrovecn the greater part of Europe the Pope gradually *. 
to himſelf firſt the collation of almoſt all biſhopricks and abba - 
cies, or of what were called Conſiſtorial benefices, and afterwards, 
by various machinations and pretences, « of the greater part of infe- 
rior benefices comprehended within each, dioceſe ; little more being 


left to the biſhop than what was barely neceſſary to give him a 


decent authority with his own clergy. By this arrangement the-con- 
dition of the ſovereign was ſtill worſe than it had been before. The 
clergy of all the different countries of Europe were thus formed into 
a ſort of ſpiritual army, diſperſed in different quarters indeed, but of 
which all the movements and operations could now be directed by 


one head, and conducted upon one uniform plan. The clergy of 


each particular country might be conſidered as a particular detach- . 
ment of that army, of which the operations could eaſily be ſup- N 
ported and ſeconded by all the other detachments quartered in the. . 
different countries round about, Each detachment was not only- 
independent af the ſovereign of the country in which it was quar- 
tered, ang by which it was maintained, but een upon a 
foreign 
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Tot um were tlie nioft formidable 188 wel be imagined. 
In the antient ftate of Europe, before the eſtabliſhment of arts- 
and manufactures, the wealth of the clergy gave them the ſame fort: 
of inflierice over the common people, which -that of the great 
barons gave them over their reſpective valfals, tenants,. and retain- MLT 
ers. In the great landed eſtates which the miſtaken piety both of : 
ptinces and private perſons had. beſtowed 1 upon the church, Juriſ- 
dictions were eſtabliſhed of the fame kind with thoſe of the great 
barons ;. and for the ſame reafon.. In thoſe great landed.effates, che 
clergy or their bailifls could eafily keep the peace withour the fap-- 
port ne r: Sher of the e or of By other perſon; and: 
<P. the peace there 
without the ſupport and affiſtance of the ity” The jurifdlctions 
of the clergy, therefore, in their particular baronies or manors, were 
equally independent, and equally. excluſive of the authority. of the | 
king's courts,. as. thoſe of the great temporal lords. The tenants 
of the clergy were, ke thoſe of the great barons, almoſt all tenants 
will, entirely dep upon ' their” immediate lords, and 
therefore liable. to be called out at pleafure, in order to fight in. 
any quarrel in which the clergy might think. proper to engage chem. 
| Orer andi above the rents of thoſe eſtates, the clergy poffeffed, ih me. 
 tythes, a very large portion of the tents. of alt the other eſtates i 
every kingdom of Europe. Tie revenues arkling from both thoſe 
ſpecies of rents were,. the greater part of them. paid.i in kind, in 
corn, wine, cattle, poultfy, &. The quantity exceeded greatly 
what the clergy could themſelves conſume; and there were neither 
arts nor. manufactures for the produce of which they could exchange 


che i. The clergy could derive advantage from this immenſe: 
. daa. 
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N dump in no other way chan by ;employingat, ad the great ons 
pay employed. the like. ſarplug of their, revenues; - in the moſt profuſe 
hoſpitality, and in the moſt extenſive charity. Both the hoſpitality 
and the charity of the antient clergy, accordingly, are ſaid to have 
been very great. They not only maintained almoſt the whole poor 
of every kingdom, but many Knights and gentlemen had frequently 
no other means of ſubſiſtence than by travel ing about from mona 

ftery 1 to. monaſtery, under pretence of devotion, but i In reality to 
enjoy the hoſ ſpitality of the clergy. The retainers of ſome parti- 
cular prelates were often as numerous as thoſe of the greateſt lay- 
lords; and the retainers of all the clergy taken together were, per- 
haps, more numerous than thoſe of all the lay- lords. There was 

always much more union amon 1g the clergy than among the lay- 
lords. The former were under a regular diſcipline and ſubordina- 
tion to the papal authority. The latter were under no regular. diſ- 

Ee cipline or ſubordination, but almoſt always equally jealous of one 

another, and of the king. Though the tenants and retainers of 
the clergy, therefor e, had both together been leſs. numerous than 
thoſe of the great lay-lords, and their tenants were probably much 
leſs numerous, yet their union would have rendered. them more for- 
midable. The hoſpitality and charity. of the clergy. too, not only 
gave them the command of a, great temporal force, but increaſed 
very, much the weight of their ſpiritual, weapons. Thoſe virtues 
procured them the higheſt reſpe& and veneration among all the 
inferior ranks of people, of whom many were conſtantly, and 
almoſt all occaſionally, fed by them. Every thing belonging or 
related to ſo popular an order, its poſſeſſions, i its privileges, its doc- 
trines, neceſſarily appeared ſacred in the eyes of the common people, 
and every violation of them, whether real or pretended, the higheſt 

| act of  facrilegious wickedneſs and profaneneſs. In this ſtate of 

things, if the ſovereign. frequently found i it difficult to reſiſt the con- 
federacy of a few of the great nobility, we cannot wonder that he 
; ſhould 


S 
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ſhould find. it fill more. to refit the united force of the clengy CHAP. 
of his own dominions ſupported by that of the clergy of all the c- * — 
neighbouring dominions. In ſuch cireumſtances the wonder is. 

not that he * dn Nate? to mp but that he . way 8 
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- ; * 
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Tur privileges of. 00 2 in then — 1 of which. to us 
who live in the preſent- times appear. the-moſt abſurd) their toral 
exem ption from the ſecular juriſdiction, for example, or What! in 
England was called the benefit of clergy; ; were the natural or rather 
the neceſſary conſequences of this ſtate of things, Hoy dangerous 
muſt.it have been for the ſovereign. to attempt to puniſh, a clergy- 
man for any crime whatever, if his own. order. were diſpoſed to 
protect him, and to repreſent either the proof as inſufficient, for - 
convicting ſo holy, à man, or the, puniſhment as too ſevere. to be 
inflicted, upon one whoſe perſon, had been rendered ſacred by. reli- 
San. The, be free could, in ſuch circumſtances, es, d no better 
| him to be tried by the eccl ſiaſtical courts, | who, - for the 
ir oyn fs MF: 1 to. reſtr ain, as much 
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=» N the fate. in. Which things were t] ur the greater part of 
7 Europeduring the;tenth, eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and for ſorng.timre, both-betore- and after that perigd, the conſtity-. 
tion of the church of Ro n be conſidered aß the moſt. form- 
dable combination that: er was formed againſt the authority and, 
ſecurity of civil government, as well. as againſt the liberty, reaſon. 
and happineſs of mankind, which 5p flouriſh only where civil 
government is able to protect them. In that conſtitution the 
groſſeſt deluſions of ſuperſtition were vb, Ported in ſuch a manner by 
l Vol. II. * the 
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I on Y K the private intereſts of ſo great a number of people as put them out of 
— all danger from any aſſault of human reaſon: becauſe though human 
reaſon might perhaps have been able to unveil, even to the eyes of 
the common people, ſome of the deluſions of ſuperſtition; it 
could never have diſſolved the ties of private intereſt. Had this 
conſtitution been attacked by no other enemies but the feeble 
efforts of human reaſon, it muſt have endured forever. But that 
immenſe and well built fabric, which all the wiſdom and virtue of 
man could never have ſhaken, much leſs have over-turned, was. 
by the natural courſe of things, firſt weakened, afterwards in part 
deſtroyed, and is now likely, in the courſe of a few centuries more, 
perhaps to crumble. into ruins W be 


Tun gradual lipereeibendd of arts, anden and: « com- 
merce, the ſame cauſes which deſtroyed. the. power of the great: 
barons, deſtroyed in the ſame manner, through the greater part of 
Europe, the Whole temporal power of the clergy. In the produce 
of arts, manufactures and commerce, the elergy, like the great: 
barons, found-ſomething for which they could exchange their rude. 
prodyce, and thereby diſcovered the means of ſpending. their whole 
revenues upon their own perſons, without giving. any confiderable. 

ſhare of them to other people. Their. charity. became gradually leſs 
extenſive, their hoſpitality leſs. liberal or leſs. profuſe, Their 
retainers. became conſequently leſs. numerous, and by degrees 
dwindled away altogether. The clergy too, like the great barons,, 
wiſhed to. get a better rent from their landed eſtates, in onder to 
ſpendd it, in the ſame manner, upon. the gratification of their own 

private vanity. and-folly;, But this increaſe of rent. could be got. 

only by granting leaſes to their tenants, who thereby became in a 
great meaſure independent of. them. The ties of intereſt, which 
bound the inferior ranks of people to the clergy, were in this man- 

| ner gradually broken and diſſoved. They were even broken and 

Si 9 diſſolved 
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diſſolved fooner than thoſe which bound the ſame ranks: of people C HAP, 
to the great barons : becauſe the benefices: of the church being, the * 
greater part of them, much ſmaller than the eſtates of the great 

barons, the poſſeſſor of each benefice was much ſooner able to 

ſpend the whole of its revenue upon his own perſon. During the 
greater part of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the power 

of the great barons was, through the greater part of Europe, in 
full vigour. But the temporal power of the clergy, the abſolute 

command which they had once had over the great body of the 

people, was very much decayed. The power of the church was by . 
that time very nearly reduced through the greater part of Europe . 

to what aroſe from her ſpiritual authority; and even that ſpiritual 

authority was much weakened when it ceaſed to be ſupported by the 

charity and hoſpitality of the clergy. The inferior ranks of people 

no longer looked upon that order, as they had done before, as the 

comforters of their diſtreſs, and the relievers of their indigence, | 
On the contrary, they were provoked and diſguſted by the yanity, e 
luxury, and expence of the richer clergy, who appeared to ſpend 
upon their own pleaſures what had his Ew before ieee 1 


eee, 4 


In this Sai of 3 the AS in ** different fates 
of Europe endeavoured to recover the influence which they had 
once had in the diſpoſal of the great benefices of the church, by 
procuring to the deans and chapters of each dioceſe the reſtora- 
tion of their antient right of electing the biſhap, and to the monks 
of each abbacy that of electing the abbot. The re · eſtabliſning | 3 
of this antient order was che object of ſeveral ſtatutes enacted in a | 
England during the courſe of the fourteenth century, and of the 
pragmatic ſanction eſtablifhed in France in the fifteenth century. In 
| order to render the election valid, it was neceſſary that the ſovereign 

| Gould: both conſent to it before-hand, .and. afterwards approve, of 

9 "ET. the 
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1 Qs K the perſon elected; and though the election was ſtill ſuppoſed to be 
free, he had, however, all the indirect means which his ſituation 
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neceſſarily. afforded him of influencing the clergy in his own domi- 
nions. Other regulations of a ſimilar tendency were eſtabliſhed in 
other parts of Europe. But the power of the pope in the collation 
of the great benefices of the church ſeems, before the reformation, 
to have been no where ſo effectually and ſo univerſally reſtr aimed as 
in France and England. The Concordat afterwards, in the ſixteenth 


century, gave to the kings of France the abſolute right of preſent- 


ing to * the _ n conſi _ benefices 4 ay Gallican 


| church. 


Sixex the eſtabliſhment of the Pragtiatic ſanction and of the I 
Concordat, the clergy of France have in general ſhown leſs reſpect 
to the decrees of the papal court than the clergy of any other 


catholic country. In all the diſputes which their ſovereig gn has had 


with the pope, they have almoſt conſtantly taken party with the 
former. This independency of the clergy of France upon the 
court of Rome, ſeems to be principally founded upon the Pragmatic 


ſanction and the Concordat. In the earlier periods of the monarchy, 


the clergy of France appear to have been as much devoted to the 
pope as thofe of any other country. When Robert, the ſecond Prince 
of the Capetian race, was moſt unjuſtly excommunicated by the court 
of Rome, his own ſervants, it is faid, threw the victuals which 
came from his table to the dogs, and refuſed to taſte any thing 
themſelves which had been polluted by the contact of a perſon in 
his ſituation. They were taught to do ſo, it may very ſafely be Pre- 
famed, IE the air, of his own. dominions. | 


Tur claim of ati to the great t Vettefives of U the d a 


claim in defence of which the court of Rome had frequently ſhaken 


and ſometimes overturned the thrones of fome of the greateſt ſove⸗ 
| | reigns 
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n to diſturb the ſtate. 


Tur ak alt of the chock of Rome was in this ſhite of FOE a 
ſion when the diſputes which gave birth to the reformation began in 
Germany, and ſoon ſpread themſelves through every part of Europe. 
The new doctrines were every where received with a high degree of 
popular favour. They were propagated with all that enthuſiaſtic 
zeal which commonly animates the ſpirit of party when it attacks 
eſtabliſned authority. The teachers of thoſe doctrines, though 
perhaps in other reſpects not more learned than many of tlie divines 
who defended the eſtabliſhed church, ſeem in general to have been 
better acquainted with, eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, and with tlie origin 
and progreſs of that ſyſtem of opinions upon which the authority of 


the church was eſtabliſhed, and they had thereby ſome advantage in 
almoſt every diſpute. - The: auſterity; of their manners gave them 
authority with the common people, who. contraſted the ſtrict regula- 
rity of their. conduct with the diſorderly lives of the greater part of 
their own clergy. They. poſſeſſed too in a much higher degree than 
their adverſaries, all the arts of popularity and of gaining proſe- 


| lytes, arts which the lofty and dignified ſons of the church had long 


neglected, as being to them in a great meaſure uſeleſs. The 
reaſon of the new doctrines recommended them to ſome, their 
novelty to many; the hatred and contempt of the eſtabliſhed clergy 
to a ſtill greater number ; but the zealous, paſſionate and fanatical, 


though frequently coarſe and ruſtic eloquence with which they were 


almoſt every where inculcated, nenn them to by far the 
greateſt number. | e 


— 
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reigns in Chriſtcidors, was in this manner either reſtrüined br r CHA Pe 
modified, or given up altogether, in many different parts of Europe, 
even before the time of the reformation. As the clergy had now 
leſs influence over the people, ſo the ſtate had more influence over 
the clergy. The clergy. therefore had both lels Korn and os 


Is 
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BOOK Tur ſucceſs of the new doctrines was almoſt every where ſo 
Ys 

great, that the princes who at that time happened to be on bad 

terms with the court of Rome, were by means of them eaſily 

enabled, in their own dominions, to over-turn the church, which 

having loſt the reſpect and veneration of the inferior ranks of 

people, could make ſcarce any reſiſtance. 'The court of Rome had 

diſobliged ſome of the ſmaller princes in the northern parts of | 

Germany, whom it had probably conſidered as too inſignificant 

to be worth the managing. They univerſally, therefore, eftabliſhed 

the reformation in their own dominions. The tyranny of Chriſ- 

tiern II. and of Troll archbiſhop of Upſal, enabled Guſtavus 

| Vaſa to expel them both from Sweden. The pope. favoured the 

tyrant and the archbiſhop, and Guſtavus Vaſa found no difficulty 

in eftabliſhing the reformation in Sweden. Chriſtiern II. was 

afterwards depoſed from the throne of Denmark, where his con- 

duct had rendered him as odious as in Sweden. The pope, 

however, was ſtill diſpoſed to favour him, and Frederic of Hol- 

ſtein, who had mounted the throne in his ſtead, revenged himſelf 

by following the example of Guſtavus Vaſa. The magiſtrates of 

Berne and Zurich, who had no particular quarrel with the pope, 

eſtabliſhed with great eaſe the reformation in their reſpective 

cantons, where juſt before ſome of the clergy had, by an impoſture 


ſomewhat groſſer than ordinary, rendered the whole order both 
odious and Nas ATi 


IN this critical fituation of- its affairs the papal court was at 
ſufficient pains to cultivate the friendſhip of the powerful ſove- 
reigns of France and Spain, of whom the latter was at that time 
emperor of Germany. With their aſſiſtance it was enabled, 
though not without — difficulty and much bloodſhed, either to 
ſuppreſs altogether or to obſtruct very much the progreſs of the 
reformation in their dominions. It was well enough inclined too 
to be complaiſant to the _ of England. But from n the circum- 


ſtances 


* 
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ftances of the times it could not be ſo without giving offence: 1 O HAP. 


till greater ſovereign, Charles V. king of Spain and emperor” of 


Germany. Henry VIII. accordingly, though he did not embrace : 


himſelf the greater part of the doctrines of the reformation, Was 
yet enabled, by the general prevalence of: thoſe doctrines, to ſup- 
preſs all the monaſteries, and to aboliſh the authority of the: 
church of Rome in his dominions. That he ſhould go. ſo far, 
though he went no further, gave ſome. ſatisfaction to the  patrons- 
of the reformation, who having got poſſeſſion of the government 
in the reign of his ſon and ſucceſſor, completed x without: any. dif- 
fenby the work which. MAI. VIE. had 8 | 3 


I ſome countilien as in Scotland, where the at was. 
weak, unpopular, and not very firmly. eſtabliſhed, the reforma-- 
tion was-ſtrong enough to overturn, not only the church, but che 
ſtate likewiſe for attempting in b reg church. 45 


Among: the followers of the reformation, Uiſperſed 3 in v all the 
different countries of Europe, there was no general tribunal 
which, like that of the court of Rome, or an ecumenical coun- 
cil, could; ſettle all diſputes. among them, and with irreſiſtable 
authority preſcribe to all of them the preciſe limits of orthodoxy. 
When the followers of. the reformation in one country, therefore, 
happened to differ from. their brethren in. another, as they ha no 
common judge to appeal to, the diſpute could never be decided; 
and many ſuch.diſputes-aroſe among them. Thoſe concerning the 
government of the church, and the right of conferring eccle- 
flaſtical benefices, were. perhaps the moſt intereſting, to the. peace. 


and welfare of civil ſociety. They gave birth accordingly. to the 


two principal parties or ſets among the followers of the refor- 
mation, the Lutheran and Calviniſtic ſects, the only ſects among 
them, of which the doctrine and diſcipline have ever * been 


eſtabliſhed by law in any part of F. 
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Ta E followers of Luther, together with what is called the 
church of England, preſerved more or leſs of the epiſcopal go- 


vernment, eſtabliſned ſubordination among the clergy, gave the 


ſovereign the diſpoſal of all the biſhopricks, and other conſiſtorial 


benefices within his dominions, and thereby rendered him the 
real head of the church; and without depriving the biſhop of 
the right of collating to the ſmaller benefices within his dioceſe, 


they, even to thoſe benefices, not only admitted, but favoured 


the right of preſentation both in the ſovereign and in all other 
lay-patrons. This ſyſtem of church government was from 


the beginning favourable to peace and good order, and to ſub- 
miſſion to the civil ſovereign. It has never accordingly been the 


occaſion of any tumult or civil commotion in any country in 


which it has once been eſtabliſhed. The church of England in 


particular has always valued herſelf, with great reaſon, upon the 


unexceptionable loyalty of her principles. Under ſuch a govern- 
ment the clergy naturally endeavour to recommend themſelves 


to the ſovereign, to the court, and to the nobility and gentry of 
the country, by whoſe influence they chiefly expect to obtain 
preferment. They pay court to thoſe patrons, ſometimes, no 
doubt, by the vileſt flattery and aſſentation, but frequently too 
by cultivating all thoſe arts which beſt deſerve, and which are 


therefore moſt likely to gain them the eſteem of people of rank 


the abhorrence of the common people. 


and fortune; by their knowledge in all the different branches of 


uſeful and ornamental learning, by the decent liberality of their 


manners, by the focial good humour of their converſation, and by 
their avowed contempt of thoſe abſurd and hypocritical auſterities 
which fanatics inculcate and pretend to practiſe, in order to draw 


upon themſelves the veneration, and upon the gr eater part of men 


of rank and fortune, who avow that they do not practiſe them, 


Such a clergy, however, 


while they pay their court in this manner to the higher ranks of 


life, are very apt to neglect altogether the means of maintaining 
" WK 


their 
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their i fluence and authority with the lower. . 5 "They ar are edel C Ti A . ; 
to, eſteemed and reſpected by their ſuperiors ; but before their. © * 5 


inferiors they are frequently incapable of defending, Eeffectually 
and to the conviction of ſuch hearers, their own ſober and mo- 


derate doctrines againſt the moſt Ignorant enthuſiaſt who chaſes 
to attack them, 15 
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on thi « contrary, beſtowed u upon the people of each 88 whenever 
the church became vacant, the right of electing their own paſtor; "ui 
and eſtabliſhed at the ſame time the moſt perfect equality among 
the clergy. The former part of this inſtitution, as long as it 
remained in vigour, ſeems to have been productive of nothing but 
diſorder and confuſion, and to have tended equally to corrupt tbe 
morals both of the clergy and of the people. The latter part 
. ſeems never to have had any effects but what were bee 5 
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As r as ths aha 0 of each pariſh a el ay | right it 
ceting their own paſtors, ' they acted almoſt always under the 
influence of the clergy, and generally of the moſt factious and 
fanatical of the order. The clergy, in order to preſerve their 
influence in thoſe popular elections, became, or affected to become 
many of them, fanatics themſelves, encouraged fanaticiſm among 
the people, and gave the preference almoſt always to the moſt 
fanatical candidate. So ſmall a matter as the appointment of a 
pariſh prieſt occaſioned almoſt always a violent conteſt, not only 
in one pariſh,” but in all the neighbouring pariſhes, who ſeldom 
failed to'take party in the quarrel. When the pariſh happened to 
be: ſituated in a great city, it divided all the inhabitants into two 
parties; and when that city happened either to conſtitute itſelf a 
little republic, or to be the head and capital of a little republic, 
as is the caſe with many of the conſiderable cities in Switzerland 
and Holland, every paltry diſpute of this kind, over and above 
Vor. II. 1 exaſperating 
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the public peace, to 
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exaſperating | the animoſity of all their other ations, threatened' 
to. leave behind it both. a new. ſehiſm 1 in the church, and a new 


15 en in the ſtate. In thoſe ſmall republics, therefore, the 


magiſtrate very. Hon found it it neceſſary, for the ſake of preſerving, 


aſſume to himſelf the right of preſenting to 
all vacant benefices. In Scotland, the moſt extenſiye country in 


which this preſbyterian form of church government has ever been 


eſtabliſhed, the IRA of patronage were in effect aboliſhed by 
the "act \ which, eſtabliſ iſhed prelbytery; i in the beg inn ing o of the reign. 
of William' III. That act at! leaſt put it in the power of certain 
claſſes 0 people e in each _ pariſh. to purchaſe. for a very ſmall price 
the right, of electing their own, paſtor,. The conſtitution which. 
thy Jack. eſtabliſhed was allowed tg ſubſiſt. for about two. and, 

twenty years, but was aboliſhed by the roth of, queen; Ann, ch. 12. 
on account of the confuſions and diſorders, which, this more popular. 
mode of election had almoſt. every. where oecaſio ' In ſo ex- 
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tenſive a country. as Scotland, however, a tumult in a remote 
pariſh was not ſo. likely to give diſturbance to government; as in 


a ſmaller ſtate. The loch of en Hun rofiorel. the rights of 


patronage. But though in Scotland the law gives the benefice. 


without any exception to the perſon preſented. by. the patron; yet. 
the church requires ſometimes (for ſhe has not w-this-reſpe&t_been- 
very uniform in her deciſions) a certain concurrence of the peo-- 
ple, before ſhe will confer upon the preſentee what is called the 
cure of ſouls, or the eeccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in the pariſh... She 


ſometimes at leaſt, from an affected concern for the peace of tlie pa- 


riſh, delays the ſettlement: till this concurrence can be procured, The 
private tampering of ſome of the neighbouring clergy,.. ſometimes - 


to procure, but more frequently to prevent this concurrence, and 


the popular arts which they cultivate in order to enable them upon 
ſuch occaſions to tamper more effectually, are perhaps the cauſes 
which principally keep up whatever remains of the old fanatical 
ſpirit, either in the clergy or in the people of Scotland. | 
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ws 3 HE, equ ality which the orofbyterian. form of church, govern= 
ment eſtabliſhes among the clergy, conſiſts, firſt, in the equaliti 
of authority or eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction; and, ſecondly,. in the 


equality of benefice. , In. all Preſbyterian churches the equality. of 


authority is) perfect: that of beneſice is not ſo. The difference 


however, between. one  benefice and another, is ſeldom; ſo conſir 
derable as commonly. to tempt the. poſſeffor even of the final] 
benefice, to. pay court to his patrc 72H, the vile arts of; flattery 
and aſſentation, in order to get a better. In all, the preſbyterian 
churches, where the rights ; of patronage are thoroughly eſtay 
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bliſhed, it is by nobler and better arts that the eſtabliſhed clergy. in 
general endeavour to, gain the favour of their ſuperiors; by their 


leirning, by the irrepronchable, regularity, of their, life, and by. the 
Faithful and diligent diſcharge of their duty, Their; patrons even 
frequently complain of the independeney ob 


their ſpirit, which . 


they are apt to conſtrue into in gratitude for paſt freun. but 


11741 


ence which ny ariſes, from the Lone that no o further 


v (34 4. un 4 


favours of the kind are ever to be expected. There is. ſcarce 


perhaps to be found any where in Europe a more learned, de- 


cent, independent, and reſſ pectable ſet of men, than the greater 


part of the profiter ian e of Holand, Geneva, FORE” 


land, and Scotland. N . 
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Wut "the church b e are ail nearly equal, 271 5 


a owe 


it may no doubt be carried too, far, has, however, fame / Very 


«gteeable effects. Nothing, | but the moſt exemplary morals can, 


give dignity to 2 man of ſmall fortune. | The vices. of levity and 


vanity neceſſarily Tender him ridiculous, and are, beſides, almoſt 


as ruinous to him as they are to the common people. In his own | 


conduct, therefore, he 1s obliged to foflow that ſyſtem of morals 
which the common people reſpect the moſt, He gains their eſteem 
" 0. and 
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300K and affection by that plan of life which his own intereſt and ſitua- 
— tion would lead him to follow. The common people look upon 


him with that kindneſs with which we naturally regard one who 
approaches ſomewhat to our own condition, but. who, we think, 


ought to be in a higher. Their kindneſs naturally provokes his 


kindneſs. He becomes careful to inſtru them, and attentive to 


aſſiſt and relieve them. He does not even deſpiſe the prejudices 
of people who are diſpoſed to be ſo favourable to him, -and never 


treats them with thoſe contemptuous and arrogant airs which we 
fo often meet with in the proud dignitaries of opulent and well- 


endowed churches. The preſbyterian clergy, accordingly, have 
more influence over the minds of the common. People than per- 
haps the clergy of any other eftabliſhed church. It is accordin gly 
in preſbyterian countries only that we ever find the common people 


converted, without perſecution, completely, and mot to a man, 
to the eſtabliſhed church. | 


Ix countries where church benefices are e the greater part of them 
very moderate, a chair in a univerlity 1 is generally a better eſtabliſh- 
ment than a church benefice. The univerfities have, in this caſe, 
the picking and chufing of their members from all the churchmen 
of the country, who, in every country, conftitute by far the moſt 
numerous claſs of men of letters. Where chur ch benefices,. on 
the contrary, are many of them very conſiderable, the church natu- 
rally draws from the univerſities the greater part of their eminent 
men of letters: who generally find ſome patron who does himſelf 
honour by procuring them church preferment. In the former ſitua- 
tion we are likely to find the univerſities filled with the moſt emi- 
nent men of letters that are to be found in the country. In the lat- 
ter we are likely to find few eminent men among them, and thoſe. 
few among the youngeſt members of the ſociety, who are likely, 
too to be drained away from! it before they can have acquired expe- 
rience 
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rience and knowledge enough. to. be of much ule to it. It is ob- CH, AF. 
ſerved by Mr. de Voltaire that father Porree, a jeſuit of no great — 


eminence in the republic of letters, was the only profeſſor they had 
ever had in France whoſe works were worth the reading. In a 


country which has. produced ſo many eminent men of letters, it 


muſt appear ſomewhat ſingular that ſcarce one of them ſhould 
have. been a profeſſor i in a univerſity. The famous Gaſſendi Was, 


in the beginning of his life, a profeſſor in the univerſity of Ax. 


| Upon the firſt dawning of his genius it was repreſented to him 
th at by going into the church he could eaſily find a much. more. 
quiet and comfortable ſubſiſtence, as well as a better ſituation for 
purſuing his ſtudies; and he immediately followed the advice. The 
obſervation of Mr. de Voltaire may be applied, I believe, not only. 
to France, but to all other Roman eatholic countries. We very 
rarely find, in any of them, an eminent man of letters who i is a. 
profeſſor i in a univerſity, except, perhaps, in the profeſſions of law 
and phyſic; ; Profeſſi ons from which the church is not fo. hkely to 
draw them. After the church of Rome, that of England, is. by 


far the richeſt and beſt endowed church in Chriſtendom. In Eng- 


land, accordin gly, the church is continually draining the univerſities. 
of all their beſt and ableſt members; and an old college tutor, 
who is known and diſtinguiſhed in Europe as an eminent man of 


letters, is as rarely to be found there as in any Roman catholic 5 
country. In Geneva, on the contrary, in the proteſtant cantons 


of Switzerland, in the proteſtant countries of Germany, in Hol- 


land, in Scotland, in Sweden, and Denmark, the moſt eminent men 


of letters whom thoſt countries have produced, have, not all indeed, 
but the far greater part of them, been profeſſors in univerſities. In 
thoſe countries the univerſities are continually drainin 8 the church 
of all: its moſt eminent men of letters. 


"oy may, perhaps, be worth while 3 BY if we except: 
the poets, a few. orators, and a few hiſtorians, the far greater part. 


of. 
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B'O 0 E of the other | erhinent ien of Letters, boch of Greere and Rome, 
—— appear to have been either public or private teachers; generally 
eicher of philoſophy or of rhetoric. This remark will be found t6 

Hold true from the days of Ly fias and ITſocrätes . of Plato and 
Ariſtotte, down to thoſe of Viokiech and E pictetüs, of Suetonius 

and Quintilian. Several of thoſe whom Wwe do not know with 
certainty to have been public teachers, appear to have been private 

tutors. Polybius, we know, was private tutor to Scipio Amilia- 

nus. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, there are ſome probable reaſons 

For believing, was fo to the children of Marcus and Quintus Cicero. 

To impoſe upon any man the necelſity of teaching, year after year, 

any particular branch of ſcience, Teens, in reality, to be the moſt 

effectual method for rendering him completely maſter of it him- 

Jelf. By being obliged to go every year over the ſame ground, if 

he is good for any t thing, be neceſſarily becomes, f in a few years, 

well acquainted with every part of it: and if upon any particular 

point he ſhould form too haſty an opinion one year, when he comes ö 

in the courſe of his lectures to re- conſider the ſame ſubject the year 
thereafter, he is very likely to correct it. As to be a teacher of 

ſcience is certainly the natural employment of a mere man of let 

ters; ſo is it hkewile, perhaps, the education which is moſt lkely 

to render him a man of ſolid learning and knowledge. The medio- 

crity of church benefices naturally tends to draw the gr reater 

RE, paart of men of letters, in the country where it takes place, to the 
and the in which they can be the moſt uſeful to the public, - 


and, at the ſame time, to give them the beſt education, perhaps, 
they are capable of receiving. It tends to render their learning 
both as ſolid : as poſſible, and as uſeful as poſlible. 


TRE revenue of every eſtabliſhed church, ſuch parts of it ex- 
cepted as may ariſe from particular lands or manors, is a branch, 
it ought to be obſerved, of the general revenue of the ſtate, which 
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is thus diyerted to a purpoſe very, different, from the defence. of the HND. 
— 


ſtate. The tythe, for, example, is, a real Iand-tax, which putz it, 
aut of the power of the praprietors of land to contribute ſa largely 
towards the defence of, the ſtate as they. otherwiſe might be abler 
to dg. The rent gf, land, however, is, 8 the. ſole. 
fund, and, accgfding to others, the principal fund, from which, ins 
all great monarchies, the, exigengies. of the. ſtate muſt be. ultimately; 
ſupplied. The morg of this fund that. 18, given ta the chuteh, the: 
leſs, it. is evident, can be red ta the ſtate. It may be laid down 
as a certain maxim, that, all other things being ſuppoſed -aqual} the; 
richer, the church, the pogrer muſk, neceſſarily; be, either the :ſove-- 
reign. on the onę hand, or the pgaple-on-the: other; and, in atk 
caſes, the. leſs. able muſt, the, Rate; be; to defend itſelft In feveral; 
proteſtant countries, . particularly in. all the: proteſtant cantona of) 
Switzerland, the reyenue whigh aptiently; belonged to:the:Romany 
catholic church, the tytheg and church lands, has been foundra fund 
ſufficient not only to afford, competent; alaries to the-eftabliſize/! 
diergy, but to defray, with little or na addition, all the other expences: 
of the ſtate. The wagiſtrates of the powerful canton of Berne, in 
particular, have accumulated out of the ſavings from this-fund«a- 
very large ſum, ſuppoſed to amount. to-. ſeveral : millions, part of 
which 1 is depoſited in a. public treaſure, and part is ꝓlaced-at intereſt» 
in what are called the public funds of the different indebted na- 


tions. of Europe; chiefly. in thoſe of. France and Great Britain. 4 
What may be the amount of the whole expence which the church, 


either of Berne, or of any other proteſtant canton, coſts the ſtate, . 
I. do not pretend to know. By a yery exact account it appears. 
that, in 17 55> the whole revenue. of. the. clergy « of the. church f 
Scotland, including their glebe or church lands, and the rent of 
their manſes or dwelling  houſes,. eſtimated. acconlng. to a reaſonable. 
valuation, amounted only to 68 ,5141..18. 8. 5d. KEY This very modes. 
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rate revenue affords a decent ſubſiſtence to ning hundred and forty- 
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Or K er miniſters. The whole expence of the church, includin [4 
— what is occaſionally laid out for the building and repara tion of 


churches, and of the manſes of miniſters, cannot well be ſuppoſed 
to exceed eighty or eighty-five thouſand pounds a year. The moſt 
opulent church in Chriſtendom does not maintain better the uni- 
formity of faith, the fervour of devotion, the ſpirit of order, regu- 
larity, and auſtere morals in the great body of the people, than this 
very poorly endowed church of Scotland. All the good effects, 
both civil and religious, which an eſtabliſhed church can be ſup- 


poſed to produce, are produced by it as completely as by any other. 


The greater part of the proteſtant churches of Switzerland, which 
in general are not better endowed than the church of Scotland, 
produce thoſe effects in a ſtill higher degree. In the greater part 
of the proteſtant cantons, there is not a ſingle perſon to be found 
who does not profeſs himſelf to be of the eſtabliſned church. 
If he profeſſes himſelf to be of any other, indeed, the law obliges 
him to leave the canton. But ſo ſevere, or rather indeed fo oppreſ- | 


five a law, could never have been executed in ſuch free countries, 


had not the diligence of the clergy. before-hand converted to the 
eſtabliſhed church the whole body of the people, with the excep- 
tion of, perhaps, a few individuals only. In ſome parts of Swit- 
zerland, accordingly, where, from the accidental union of a pro- 
teſtant and roman catholic country, the converſion has not been 


ſo complete, both relig. gions are not only tolerated, but ee | 
by law. | 


Tux proper performance of « every ſervice ſeems to require that 
its pay or recompence ſhould be, as exactly as poſſible, propor- 
tioned to the nature of the ſervice. If any ſervice is very much 
under- paid, it is very apt to ſuffer by the meanneſs and incapacity 
of the greater part of thoſe who are employed in it. If it is very 
much over- paid, it is apt to ſuffer, perhaps, ſtill more by their 
negligence and idleneſs. A man of a large revenue, whatever may 


la 
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to his profeſſion, thinks he ought to live like er mnotiiolt 1440 hs TY 


revenues; and to ſpend a great part of his time in feſtivity, in 4 4 a 


vanity, and in diſſipation. But in a 
not only conſumes the time which ought to be employed in the 


duties of his function, but in the eyes of the common people : 


deſtroys almoſt entirely that fanctity of character which can alone 
enable him to 8 8 _— woes en Fee weight and 
authority. 


Pane 1. 


Of ebe 2 of fapporting the Digniy of the dae. 


OR Rand above the expence neceſſary for enabling the ſovereign 

to perform his. ſeveral duties, a certain expence 18 requiſite for 
the ds of his dignity. This expence varies both with the 
different el of 1 improve ment, and with the different forms of 


ren ment. 


. an opulent and impr oved ſociety, 2 Chee all the different orders : 


of people are growing eyery day more expenſive i n their houſes, in 


their furniture, in their tables, in their dreſs, and in their Pala? 


it cannot well be expected that the ſovereign ſhould alone hold out 
againſt the faſhion, He naturally, therefore, or rather neceſſarily 
becomes more expenſive in all thoſe different articles too. A 
dignity even ſeems to require that he ſhould become fo. 


As in point of di gnity, a monarch is more raiſed above his ſubjects 
chan the chief magiſtrate of any republic i is ever ſuppoſed to be 
above his fellow citizens; ſo a greater expence is neceſſary for ſup- 
porting that higher dignity. We naturally expect more ſplendor 
in the court of a king — in 2 the manſion-houſe of a _ or 
a 25 
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Concruvion. 


8 THE expence of defending the lociety, and that of fup porting 


the dignity of the chief magiſtrate, are both laid out for the general 
benefit of the whole ſociety. ., It is reaſonable, therefore, that they 
ſhould be defrayed by the general contribution of the whole ſociety, 


all the different members contributing, as nearly as po in 1 
n to their reſpective abilities. 


Tun expence of the adminiſtration of juſtice too may, no doubt, 
be conſidered as laid out for the benefit of the whole ſociety. There 
3s no impropriety, therefore, in its being defrayed by the general 
contribution of the whole ſociety. The perſons, however, who give 
occaſion to this expence are thoſe, who, by their injuſtice in one 
way or another, make it neceſſary to ſeek redreſs or protection from 
the courts of juſtice. The perſons again moſt immediately bene- 
fited by this expence, are thoſe whom the courts of juſtice either 
reſtore to their rights or maintain in their rights. The expence of 
the adminiſtration .. of juſtice, therefore, may very properly be 
defrayed by the particular contribution of one or other or both of 
thoſe two different ſets of perſons according, as different occaſions 
may require,. that is, by the fees of court.. It cannot be neceſſary 
to have recourſe to the general contribution. of the whole ſociety, 


except for the conviction of thoſe criminals who have not them- 
ſelves any e eſtate or fund ſufficient for paying thoſe fees. 


- Txoss local or provincial expences of which the benefit is local or- 
provintial (what is laid out, for example, upon the police of a parti | 
cular town or diſtrit) ought to be defrayed by a local or provincial _ 
revenue, and ought to be no burden upon the general. revenue of the 
ſociety. It is unjuſt that the whole ſociety ſhould contribute towards 
an pay of 2 the benefit.is confined fo a part of the ſociety, 


Tu 
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Tux expence of maintaining good "roads 41 ne CHAP. 
is, no doubt, beneficial to the whole ſociety, and may, therefore, —— 


without any injuſtice, be defrayed by the general contribution of 


the whole ſociety. This expence, however, is moſt immediately 


and directly beneficial to thoſe who travel or carry goods from one 


place to another, and to thoſe who conſume ſuch goods. The turn- 
pike tolls in England, and the duties called peages in other coun- 
tries, lay it altogether upon thoſe two different ſetts of people, and 


thereby diſcharge the general revenue of the ſociety from a very 


confiderable bu nent . 


Ti * erpenee vor the inflitutions for best and Nein 
| inftruRtion, + is likewiſe, no doubt, beneficial to the whole ſociety, 
and may, therefore, without injuſtice, be defrayed by the general 
contribution of the whole ſociety. This expence, however, might 
pethaps with equal propriety, and even with ſome advantage, be 
defrayed altogether by thoſe who receive the immediate benefit of 
ſach education and inſtruction, or by the voluntary contribution 
of thoſe wo think 1 8 n, n for either ol one or 
the other. | 
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Wu EN the inflitutions « or public works which a are - beneficial to 


the whole ſociety, either cannot be maintained altogether, or are not 
maintained altogether by the contribution of ſuch particular mem 


bers of the ſociety as are moſt immediately benefited by them, the 


deficiency muſt in moſt caſes be made up by the general contribution 
of the whole ſociety. The general revenue of the ſociety, over 


and above defraying the expence of defending the ſociety and of 


ſapporting the dignity of the chief magiſtrate, muſt make up fot 
the deficiency of many. particular branches of revenue. The 
ſources of this general or public revenue, I all endeavour 9 
explala i in the following chapter. 85 | 
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CHAP. "i 
Of the nn of dhe general or  publick Reven 


'e " the Sri. 


H E revenue Which muſt defray, not only the expence of 
defending the ſociety and of ſupporting the dignity of the 
chief magiſtrate, but all the other neceſſary expences of govern- 
ment, for which the conſtitution of the ſtate has not provided. any 


pa ticular revenue, may be drawn, either, firſt, from ſome fund 


— 
1 


which peculiarly belongs to the ſovereign or commonwealth, and 
which is independent of the revenue of the people; or, ſecondly, 
from the revenue of the people, 


PART I. 
Of the E undi or Sources of Revenue which may peculiarly / WA to the 
Sovereign or Commonwealth, | 


H E funds or ſources of revenue which may peculiarly belong 
to the ſovereign or commonwealth muſt conſiſt either 1 in ſtock 
or in land. e EN 104 e 


Tur ſovereign, like any other owner of ſtock, may derive a 
revenue from it, either by employing it himſelf, or by lending it. 


His revenue is in the one caſe, profit; in the other, intereſt. 


Tux revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief conſiſts in profit. 
It ariſes principally from the milk and increaſe of his own herds 
and flocks, of which he himſelf ſuper- intends the management, and 
is the Principal ſhepherd or herdſman of his own horde or tribe. It 
is, however, in this earlieſt and rudeſt ſtate of civil government 


7 only 
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only that profir has ever made tho. . e of wood ae 
reuenue of al Coat earner | 14 
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STATE | repilbRes have Ginn a Lonfiderebic aß : 


from the profit of mercantile projects. The republic of Hamburglr 
is ſaid te- do ſo from the profits of a public wine ceflar and apothe- 
caries ſhop *. The ſtate cannot be very great of which thefove- 
reign has leiſure to carry on the trade of a wine merchant or apo- 
 fliecary. The profit of a public bank Has been 4 ſource of revenue to 
more conſiderable ſtates. It has been {6 not only to Hatnburgh, 
but to Venice and Amſterdam. A revenue of this kind has even 
by ſome people been thought not below the attention of ſo great 


an empire as that of Great Britain. Reckoning the ordinary 


dividend of the bank of England at five and a half per cent. and 


its capital at ten millions ſeven hundred and eiglity thouſand 


pounds, the neat annual profit, after paying the expence'of manage- 
ment, muſt amount, it is ſaid, to, 1 five hundred and  ninety-two 
thouſand nine hundred pounds, Government, it is pretended, 


464 
n 4d 


could borrow this capital at three per cents intereſt, and by taking, 


the management of the bank into its own hands, might make a clear 
profit of two hundred and ſixty-nine thouſand five hundred pounds 


a year, The orderly, vigilant and. parſimonious adminiſtration of 
ſuch ariſtocracies as thoſe of Venice and Amſterdam, is extremely 


proper, it appears from experience, for the management of a mer- 


cantile project of this kind. But whether ſuch a government as 


that of England; which, whatever may be its virtues, has never 


See Memoires concernant les Droits & Impoſitions en Europe: totne 1. page 73. 


This work was compiled by the order of the court for the uſe of a commiſſion employed 
for ſome years paſt in conſidering the proper means for reforming the finances of France. 
The account of the French taxes, which takes up three volumes in quarto, may be 
regarded as perfectly authentic. That of thoſe of other European nations was com- 
piled from ſuch informations as the French miniſters at the different courts could: 


procure. It is much ſhorter, and Ok: not Puts o e as that of the 


1 


F rench taxes. 
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B 8 85 K been famous for good ceconomy, Which! in time of peace has genk- 
— rally conducted itſelf with the ſlothful and negligent profuſion that 
is perhaps natural to monarchies ; and in time of war has con- 
ſtantiy acted with all the thoughtleſs extravagance that democra- 
cies are apt to fall into; could be ſafely truſted with the ma- 
nagement of ſuch a Proje ect muſt at t leaſt be a good deal more 
doubtful. I | FR 
Tux poſt office is e a eee proje jeft. The govern- 
ment advances the expence of eſtabliſhing the different offices, . 
and of buying or hiring the neceſſary | horſes or carriages, and is 
repaid with a large profit by the duties upon what! is carried. It 
is perhaps the only mercantile project which has been ſucceſsfully,__. 
managed by, 1 believe, every ſort of government. The. capital 
to be advanced is not very conſiderable. There is no myſtery in 
the buſineſs, | The returns are not only certain, but immediate. | 


Px CES, W hats frequently engaged in many other 
meercantile projets, and have been willing g., like private perſons, 
to mend their fortunes by becoming adventurers in the com mon 
branches of trade. They have ſcarce ever ſucceeded. The pro- 
fuſion with which the affairs of princes are always managed, 
renders it almoſt impoſſible that they ſhould. The agents of a 
prince regard the wealth of their maſter as inexhauſtible; are 
careleſs at what price they buy; are careleſs at what price they 
fell; are careleſs at what expence they tranſport his goods from 
one place to another. Thoſe agents frequently live with the profu- 
ſion of princes, and ſometimes too, in ſpite of that profuſion, | and 
by a proper method of making up their accounts, acquire the 
fortunes of princes. It was thus, as we are told by Machiavel, 
that the agents of Lorenzo of Medicis, not a prince of mean 
abilities, carried on his trade. The republic of F lorence was 
ſeveral times 8 to mY the debt into which their extrava- 
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| i; v3 _ 
gance bad involved him. He found it convenient; aceordingly; 0 H A p. — 
to give up the bufineſs of merchant, the buſineſs to which his!  .. _ 
family had' originally owed their fortune, and in the latter part of 
his life to employ both what remained of that fortune, and the 


revenue of the ſtats of which he had: the diſpoſal, in. en and 
ex IXPEnces, more ſ uitable to his ſtation. 


1 
No two a 1 more e hos thoſe « trader Ro | 
and ſovereign. If the trading ſpirit of the Engliſh- Eaſt- India . 
company "renders; them very bad ſovereigns; the ſpirit of ſoye⸗ | " 
reignty ſeems to have rendered them equally bad traders. ae. 
they were traders only, they managed their trade ſucceſsfullyñ and 
were able to pay from their profits a moderate dividend to the 
proprietors of their ſtock. Since they became ſovereigns, with a 
revenue which, it is ſaid, was. originally more than three millions 
ſterling, they have been obliged: to beg the extraordinary: aſſiſtance 
of government in order to avoid immediate bankrupte 
former ſituation, their ſervants in India conſidered Fiat | * 
the clerks of merchants: In their preſent en wan, fervants- 
ne eee the miniſters of nt, cage „ tie 
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A STATE may Founetimes .derive cons monk: iepublic ne revenue 7 
4 the intereſt of money, as well as from the profits of ſtock, ©} 
If it has amaſſed a treaſure, it may lend a n of. that. nen, 
either to Nen. ſtates, or to its own _— 1: 
Tus canton of Hs 1 a hare ee d ending 
@ part of its treaſure to foreign ſtates, that is, by placing it in the 
public funds of the different indebted | nations of Europe, chiefly. - ” 
in thoſe of France and England. The ſecurity, of this revenue 5 
muſt depend, firſt, upon the ſecurity of: the funds in which it is 
placed, or. upon the good faith of the government which has the 
* them; . and, IT; upon the certainty or pro 
| . 
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BOOK bability of the continuance of peace with the debtor nation, In 

3 the caſe of a war, the very firſt act of hoſtility, on the part of 
the debtor nation, might be the forfeiture of the funds of its 
creditor, This policy of lending money to foreign ſtates is, ſo 
far as I know, peculiar to the canton of Berne, 


Tux city of Hamburgh * has eſtabliſhed a ſort of public pawn- 
ſhop, which lends money to the ſubjects of the ſtate upon 
pledges at ſix per cent. intereſt, This pawn-ſhop or Lombard, as 
it is called, affords a revenue, it is pretended, to the ſtate of a 
hungred and fifty thoufand crowns, which, at four and Lp the 
crown, eee to 33˙7 gol. _— | 


Tur gover nment of Beine vide amaſſing any tron» 
6 invented a method of lending, not money indeed, but what 
is equivalent to money, to its ſubjects, By advancing to private 
people, at intereſt, and upon land ſecurity! to double the value, 
paper bills of credit to be redeemed fifteen years after their 
date, and in the mean time made transferable from hand to 


hand like bank notes, and declared by act of aſſembly to be a 


legal tender in all payments from one inhabitant of the province 
to another, it raiſed a moderate revenue, which went a conſiderable 
way towards defraying an annual expence of about 45061. the 
whole ordinary expence of that frugal and orderly government, 

The ſucceſs of an expedient of this kind muſt have depended 

upon three different circumſtances ; firſt, upon the demand for 
ſome other inſtrument - of commerce, beſides gold and ſilver 
money, or upon the demand for ſuch a quantity of conſumable 
ſtock as could not be had without ſending abroad the greater 
part of their gold and ſilver money, in order to purchaſe it; 
ſecondly, upon the good credit of the government which made 
uſe of this N Agron n thirdly, _ the moderation with 


* See id. ibid. 


which 
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which it was uſed, the Whole value of the paper bills of credit 
never exceeding that of the gold and ſilver money which wWoud 
have been neceſſary for carrying on their circulation had there 
been no paper bills of credit. The fame enpedient was upon 
different occafionig adspted by ſeverat other American colonies: 
bur, from want of this moderation, it produced, in the greater 
part of ps macht more diforder are erer ; ; 


1 55 n 

Tur unſtable NO riſhable nature: of frock and et, Foy 
ett. render them unſit to be truſted to as the principal funds of 
that ſure, ſteady, and permanent revenue, which can alone give 
ſecurity and diignity to government. The gavernn nt of no great 
nation, that was advanced beyond the ſhepherd. tate, ſeems ever 
to have derived the greater patt of its m revanuę fro mh ich 
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8 of che perth revenue of many 4 7 nation that "was 
h adyanced beyond the ſhephert 1 fate. . From t the produce of. 
27 of the public lands, the antient repubics of Greece and, TY ; 


derived for a long time the greater part of that revenue whic 


defray ed the neceſſary expences of the common wealth. The rent 
of the crown Iands conſtituted for a long time the & eater patt of | 
the revenue of the antient overgigns © 'of 2 5 F : 
Wax and the preparation for war, are the two circumſtances. 
which in modern times occaſion the greater part of the neceſſary 
expence of all great ſtates. j But in the antient republics i 
Greece and Italy every citizen was a ſoldier, who bath ſerved and 
prepared himſelf for ſervice at his own expence. Neither of thoſe 
two circumſtances, therefore, could occaſion any very conſider- 
able expence to the ſtate. The rent of a very moderate landed 
Vor. II. Mh eſtate 
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BOOK eſtate might be fully fffcien for defraying all the other 98 
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| In the antient 3 of Pit Fon manners wha "eng 
of the times ſufficiently prepared the great body of the people. 
for war; and when they took the field they were, by the con- 
dition of their feudal tenures, to be maintained either at their 


own expence, or at that of their immediate lords, without bring- 
ing any new charge upon the ſovereign. The other expences of 


government were, the greater part of them, very moderate. The 
adminiſtration of juſtice, it has been ſhown, inſtead of being a 
cauſe of expence, was a ſource of revenue. The labour of the 
country people for three days before and for three days after 
harveſt, was thought a fund ſufficient for making and maintain- 
ing all the bridges, highways, and other r works which the 
commerce of the country was ſuppoſed to require. In thoſe days 


the principal expence of the ſovereign ſeems to have conſiſted 


in the maintenance of his own family and houſhold. The officers 
of his houſhold, accordingly, were then the great officers of 
ſtate. The lord treaſurer received his rents. The lord ſteward 
and lord chamberlain looked after the expence of his family. 
The care of his ſtables was committed to the lord conſtable and 
the lord marſhal. His houſes were all built in the form of 
caſtles,” and ſeem to have been the principal fortreſſes which he 


poſſeſſed. The keepers of thoſe houſes or caſtles might be con- 


ſidered as a ſort of military governors. 'They ſeem to have been 
the only military officers whom it was neceſſar y to maintain in 
time of peace. In theſe circumſtances the rent of a great 


landed eſtate might, upon ordinary occaſions, very well defray 


all the neceſſary expences of government. 


In the preſent ſtate. of the greater part of the civilized mo- 
narchies of Europe, the rent of all the lands in the country, 


managed 
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vie as they probably would be if they all belonged to one CHAP. 
proprietor, would ſcarce perhaps amount to the ordinary revenue — 


n _ levy upon the people even in peaceable times. The 
revenue” of Great Britain, for example, including not 
— is neceſſary. for defraying the current expence of the 
year, but for paying the intereſt of the public debts, and for ſink- 
ing a pert of the capital of thoſe debts, amounts to upwards of ten 
millions a year. But the land-tax, at four ſhillings in the pound, 
falls ſhort of two millions a year. This land-tax, as it is called, 


however; is ſuppoſed” to be one-fifth, not only of the rent of all 
the land, but of that of all the houſes, and of the intereſt of all 
the capital ſtock of Great Britain, that part of i it only excepted 


which is either lent to the public, or employed as farming ſtock 
in the cultivation of land. A very conſiderable part of the pro- 
duce of this tax ariſes from the rent of houſes, and the intereſt of 
capital ſtock. The land- tax of the city of London, for example, 
at four ſhillings | in the pound, amounts to 123, 399 J. 68. 7 d. 
That of the city of Weſtminſter, to 6 3,092 l. 1 8. 5d. That of 
the palaces of Whitehall and St. James is; to 39,754 1. 68. 34. 


A certain proportion of the land-tax is in the fame manner aſſeſſed 


upon all the other, cities and towns corporate in the kingdom, 


and ariſes almoſt altogether either from the rent of houſes or 
from what 3 1s ſuppoſed to be the intereſt of trading and capital 
ſtock. Accordin g to the eſtimation, therefore, by which Great 
Britain i is rated to the land-tax, the whole maſs of. revenue ariſing 
from the rent of all the lands, from that of all the ho uſes, and 
from the intereſt of all the capital ſtock, that part of it only 


excepted which is either lent to the public or employed in the 


cultivation of land, does not exceed ten millions ſterling a year, the 
ordinary revenue which government levies upon the people even in 
peaceable times. The eſtimation by which Great Britain is rated 
to the land- tax is, no doubt, taking the whole kingdom at an 


Everage. very much below the real value; though 1 in ſeveral par- 


Hhh 2 ticular 
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B O 0 K ticular counties and diſtriẽts it is ſaid to be nearly equal to that 
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3 value. The rent of the lands alone, excluſive of that of houſes, 


and of the intereſt of ſtock, has by many people been eſtimated 
at twenty millions, an eſtimation made in a great 1 re at ran- 
dom, and which, I apprehend, is as likely to be above 3 belo 
the truth. But if the lands of Great Britain, in the preſent ſtate 
of their cultivation, do not afford a rent of more than twenty mil 
lions a year, they could not well afford the half, moſt probably 
not the fourth part of that rent, if they all belonged to a ſingla pro- 


prietor, and were put under the negligent, expenſive, and oppreſ- 
five management of his factors and agents. The crown lands of 


Great Britain do not at preſent afford the fourth part of the rent 


which could probably be drawn from them if they were the pro- 


: perty of private perſons. If the crown lands were more extenſive, 
it is probable they would be ſtill work managed. 


Tux revenue which the great body of the people hens from 


land is in proportion, not to the rent, but to the produce of 


the land. The whole annual produce of the land of every coun- 


try, if we except what is reſerved for ſeed, is either annually 
conſumed by the great body of the people, or exchanged for 


ſomething elſe that is conſumed by them. Whatever keeps down 


| the produce of the land below what it would otherwiſe riſe to, 
keeps down the revenue of the great body of the people til 


more than it does that of the proprietors of land. The rent of 
land, that portion of the- produce which belongs to the proprietors, 


1s ſcarce any where in Great Britain ſuppoſed to be more than 


a third part of the whole produce. If the land, which in one ſtate 
of cultivation affords a rent of ten millions ſterling a year, would 
in another afford a rent of twenty millions; the rent being, in 

both caſes, fuppoſed a third part of the produce; the revenue of 
the proprietors would be leſs than it otherwiſe might be by ten 
e a year only; but the revenue of the great body of the peo- 
Pie 


F 
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ple: would. be les. chan it otherwiſe. millions u CHAP... 
year, deducting only what would be necellary — oe The popu- Wyn 
lation of the country would be leſs by the number of people which 
thirty millions a year, deducting always the ſeed;7 could: . 
actording to the particular mode of Hying anll expence which wicht 
take piace in the different ranks of men among hem ee 

der was diſtributed. e ctwa 303. corey outta. ian 204110 
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- Tyoven there 45 not af prefent in Eutepe, any eiviliaed ſtate of 
aliy Kihd which derites the greater Part of hs/pablic revenue from 
the rent of lands which are the property of the ſtate; yet, in alt 
the. great monarchies 5 Europe there are ſtill many large tracts 


of © Jand which belong t g tot! "the ie re Are pretty forett 


Ii 4 10 ar 


and ſometimes foreſt where, "after tr travel in AR: miles, you Wilk 
ſcarce find a fingle tree; a mere waſte and Toſs of country in "relpe& 
both of produce and population. 1 every great monarchy of 


Europe the ſale of the crown lands would produce a very large 
FR of money, which, if applied | to the payment, | of the public 


23011 


ebts, would deliver 78 mortgage a much greater revenue than . 
any which thoſe lands have ever afforded to the erown. In coun- 1 = 
tries where lands, umproved a and cultivated very highly, and NE 

at the t time of le as great a rent as can  calily- be göt from them 
commonly Tell at thirty, years rehaſe; he unimproved, uncutt}- 5 | = 
vated, and low-rented crown lands might well be expected to ſelk | 2 


at forty, jr or fixty 7 Fete, | The « crown wet imme- 


I 


e the courſe off a few years it would auen enjoy 
another revenue. When the crown lands had become private pro- 
perty, they would, in the courſe of a few years, become well- 
improved and well-cultivated. Ih increaſę of their produce would 
increaſe the population of the country, by augmenting the;revente 
. of the people. But the revenue which the crown 


= derives 
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BOOK derives: fromthe! duties of Eiſtoitis ind ekciſe; would neveſſatity 
. ien with the revenue and maker "aw" the people. HS e 
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„Tu perde which, in any civifined-inbnorcky,: md tas 
rives from the crown lands, i thloughtit appears to; caſt nothing to 
individuals, in reality coſts more to the (ſociety. than perhaps any 
other equal revenue which the crown enjoys. It would, in all 
caſes, be for the intereſt of the ſociety to replace this revenue to the 


crown by ſome other equal. revenue, and tp divide the lands among 
nen 


| hte them to public ſale. aft 19 | 9113 1 1 itte 201 1 To TYP! 
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| Lands, for the parpaſa 4 pleaſure ang magnificence, park 5, 
gardens, public walks, &c. poll efſions which aft every where conſi- 
dered as cauſes of expence, not as ſources of! revenue, ſeem to be 
the only lands which, in a great and civilized monarchy, ought to 
bens, to the crown. * WI 5 


Die . ae: þ 4 (3 F * , 2141 15 1 5 x . 4 e 3 
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Pvsrie ſtock and able lands, therefote, the two, ſources of | 


revenue which may peculiarly belong to the ſovereign e or common 


wealth, being both, 1 improper and inſufficient funds for defraying 2 
the neceſſary expence of any great and civilized ſtate; it 7 remains 
that this expence muſt, the greater part, of it, be defrayed by taxes 
of one kind or another; the people eee a part of their 
own private revenue in order to make up a a c revenue to the 


ſovereign or common-wealth. 
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of Taxes,” 8 


T* HE baus revenue of individualsit hay hoon PRE in * 


firſt book of this inquiry, ariſes ultimately from three different 
ſources) ;'Rent, Profit, and Wages. Every tax muſt finally be paid 


from 
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; ee alirabe them: indiferenty. I mall ee to give the 
beſt account I can, firſt, of thoſe taxes which, it is intended, ſhoulc 
fall upon rent; ſecondly, of thoſe which, it is intended, ſhould fal 
upon profit ; thirdly, of thoſe which,; it, is intended, ſhould) fall 
upon wages; and, fourthly, of thoſe which, it is intended, ſhould 
fall indifferently upon all thoſe three different, ſources; of Private 
revenue. The particular conſidexation: f each of, theſe four. diffe- 
rent ſorts of taxes will divide the ſecong part of the preſent..chap- 
ter into four articles, three of which, will require ſeveral other ſub- 
diviſions. Many of thoſe taxes, it will appear from the following 
review, are not finally paid from the fund or, ſource of cee 
upon which it was intend: * W ſhould fall. Feth noms 137 
v8 7302 Jie m9 enen es os On no; 3 „ io. 
BrOoRR 1 enter upon the examination of Cn takes, it i is 
Bae to e 5 four OY maxims with e to taxes 
in Ow VI. e T FCC Gs yi $60) 
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us 1149 Abet Jott ar eto Hg 10;59001 mon? 
I. T HE F abies ets to _ ſtate ry to eaten wennde the 
ſupport of the government, as nearly as poſſible, in proportion to 
their reſpective abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they reſpectively enjoy under the protection of the ſtate. 
The expence of government to the individuals of a great nation, 
is like the expence of management to the joint tenants of a great 
eſtate, who are all obliged to contribute in proportion to their 
reſpective intereſts in the eſtate. In the obſervation or neglect of 
this maxim conſiſts what is called the equality or inequality of 
taxation. Every tax, it muſt be obſerved once for all, which falls 
finally upon one only of the three ſorts of revenue above- men- 
| _ is neceſſarily unequal, in ſo far as it does not affect the other 
two. In the following examination of different taxes I ſhall ſel- 
ye es much further notice of this ſort. of inequality, but ſhall, 
4 
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B OO E in moſt caſes, eonfine my obſervations to that inequality wich i is 
= occafioned by a particular | tax falling unequally even ee 
particular fort of prlvate revenue which is affected by: it. oon 10 
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II. Tur tax which each individual's. bound to pay:ought to * 
certain, and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the manner of 
payment, the quantity to de paid, ought all to be clear and plain 
ts the contributor; und te every ether perſon,” Where it is other- 
wiſe, every perſon ſubject to che tas is put more or leſs in the power 
of the tax· gatherer, who ean elther aggravate the tau upon any 
obnoxious contributor, or extort, by the terror of ſuch aggrava- 
tion, ſome preſent* or Perquiſite to himſelf. The uneertainty of 
taxation encourages the inſolence and favours the corruption 6f an 
order of men who are naturally unpopular, - even where they are 
neither inſolent nor corrupt. The certainty of what each indivi- 
dual ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of ſo great importance, 
that a very conſiderable degree of inequality, it appears, I believe, 
from the experience of all nations, is not near ſo 19 5 an evil as 
a wins, ſmall en _ aue To fd 


Cs : III. Evizy tax auge to be lovies at th time; or in the manner 
1 in which it is meſt likely to be convenient for the contributor to 
pay it. A tax upon the rent of land or of houſes, payable at the 
ſame term at which fuch rents are uſually paid, is levied at the time 
| when it is moſt likely to be convenient for the contnbutor to pay; 
or, when he is moſt likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes 
upon ſuch conſumable goods as are articles of luxury, are all finally 
paid by the eonſumer, and generally in a manner that is very con- 
venicat for him. He pays them by little and kitle, as he has 
 occafion to buy the goods. As he is at liberty too either to buy 
or not to buy as he pleaſes, it muſt be his own fault if he ever 
| ſuffers any conſiderable 1 inconveniency from ſuch taxes. 


1 | IV. Every 
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IV. Evs NV tax ought to be ſo contrived: às both -tovtake out CHAP. | 
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and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as poſſible 


over and above hat it brings into the public treaſury of the ſtate. 


A tax may either take but or keep out of the pockets of the people 


a great deal more than it brings intò the public treaſury, in the 


four following Ways. "Firſt, che levyin g of it may require a great 


number of officers; 'whoſe ſalaries may eat up the greater part of the 
produce of the tax; and whoſe perquiſites may impoſe another addi- 


tional tax upon the people. Secondly; it may obſtruct the indu- 
ſtry of the people, and diſcourage them from applying to certain 
branches of buſineſs which might give maintenance and employ- 
ment to great multitudes. While it obliges the people to pay, it 
may thus diminiſh, or perhaps deſtioy ſome of the funds, which 
might enable them more eaſily to do ſo. Thirdly, by the forfei 
tures and other penalties which "thoſe unfortunate individuals 
incur who attempt "unſucceſsfully to evade the tax, it may fre- 
quently ruin them, and thereby put an end to the benefit which 
the community might have received from the employment of their 
capitals. An inj judicious tax offers à great temptation to ſmug- 
gling. But the penalties of ſmuggling muſt riſe in proportion to 


the temptation. The law, contrary to all the ordinary princi- 


ples of juſtice, firſt creates the temptation, and then puniſhes 


thoſe who yield to its and it commonly. enhances the puniſhment 
too in proportion to the very circumſtance which ought certainly to 
alleviate it, the temptation to commit the crime“. Fourthly, by 
ſubjefting the people to the Frequent viſits, and the odious exami- 


nation of the tax- gatherers, it may expoſe them to much unneceſ- 


ſary trouble, vexation, an and oppreſſion ; and though vexation is not, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, expence, it is certainly equivalent to the expence 
at which every man would be willing to redeem himſelf from it. 


It is in ſome one or other of theſe four different ways that taxes 


are frequently ſo much more burdenſome to the people than they 


are beneficial to the ſovereign. 


dee Sketches of the Hiſtory of Man, page 474 & leq. 
Vol. II. 1 Tux 
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BOOK Tu evident juſtice and utility ef the foregoing maxims have 
wm recomended them more or leſs to the attention of all nations. 
All nations have endeavoured, to the beſt f their judgement, to 
render their taxes as equal, as certain as conyenient to the contri- 
butor, both in the time and in the made of payment, and, in 
proportion to the revenue Which they brought to the pumte, as 
kttle. burdenſome to the people as they could contrive. The follow- 
ing fhort review of ſome of the principal taxes which have taken 
place in different ages and countries will fhow that the endeavours 
an ali nations Have not m this n nee, ſucceſsful. 


An TIGI 0 OE 


init 


Taxes. apr Rove. [Taxes GT Rent if Land, 


A TAX upon the rent 4 land may either be imapoſed.accordli in g 
to a certain canon, every diſtrict being valued at a certain rent, 
which valuation is not afterwards to be altered; or it may be 
impoſed 1 in ſuch a manner as to vary with every variation in the 


real rent of tlie land, and to riſe or fall wich the improvement or 
declenſion of its cultivation. 


as LAND tax. which, like. that of Great Brirdh, is „ impoſes 
te to a Certain invariable. canon, though it ſhould be equal 
at the time of its firſt eſtabliſhment, necellarily becomes unequal in 
Proceſs of titne according to the unequal. degrees of improve- 
ment or neglect in the cultivation of the different parts of 


the country. In Epgland, the valuation according to which 
the different counties and pariſhes. were aſſeſſed to the land- 


4ax by the. 4th of William and Mary was very unequal even at its 
Firſt eſtabliſhment. This tax, therefore, ſo far - offends. againſt 
"the firſt of the four maxims above-mentioned. It is perfectly 
agreeable to the other chree. It is perfectly certain. The time of 
payment for the tax, being the ſame as. that. for the rent, is as 

4 1 | | convenient. 
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convenient as it car-tetothe:comtributor. Though the :landlord CHAP. | 


is in all caſes the real contributor, the tax is commonly .advanced . 4 
by the tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged to allow it in the 
ny of the rent. This tax is levied by-a much fialler numer 
cers than any other Which affords nearly the Hime revenize. 4. 
che tax does not riſe with the riſe of the rent, the ſpvereign does not 
ſhare in the. profits of the landlord's improvements, The tax, 
therefore, does not diſcourage thoſe improvetnents, nor keep down 
the produce of the land below what 1 it would otherwiſe tile to. As 
it has no tendeney to minim the quantity, it can have none 
to raiſe the price of that produce. It does not obſtruct the induſ- 
try of the people. It ſubjects the landlord to no other inconve- 


niency beſides the unavoidable one of paying the tax, = 


Tat dit; ane which the landlord has Aid ifrom 
the invariable conſtancy: of the valuation by which all the lands of 
Great Britain are rated to the land-tax, has been pripcipally 
owing to ſome ene gen ang aue ne pe to . 3 

of the tax. BREE ANG #5 1% | ii sen 0! 


$161] 61 


3 part to wth eh Soo oi almoſt, "Rvery 
Sock of the country, the rents of almoſt all the States of Great Britain 
having, ſince the time when this valuation ns: firſt aſtabliſned, been 


continually riſing, and ſcarce any of them having fallen. The land- 
[ lords, therefore, have almoſt all gained the difference between the tax 

- which they would have paid, according to the preſent. rent of their 
<oftates; and that which they actually pay according to the ancient 
valuation. Had the {tate of the country been different, had rents 
been gradually falling in-canſequence of the declenſion of eultiya- 
tion, the landlords would almoſt all have loſt this difference. In 
the ſtate of things bich has: happened to take place ſinee the revo- 
lution, the conſtaney of the valuation has been advantageous to the 
Landlord and hurtful to the ſovereign. In a different ſtate of things 

; Iiiz | — . 
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non it it might have been merge eue to * bee er and eurer to 
8 the landlord. » N 52 


4 — 
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As the tar 18. made payable 3 in money, ft the valuation, 9 the 
land is expreſſed in mogey. Since the eſtabliſhment of this 


valuation the value of ſilver w been pretty uniform, and there 


has been no alteration 1 in the ſtandard of the coin either as to 


weight or fineneſs. Had ſilver riſen conſiderably ; in its value, as it 
ſeems to have done i in the courſe of the two centuries which 
preceeded the diſcovery of the mines: of America, the conſtancy of 
the valuation might have Proved very oppreſſive to the landlord. 
Had ſilver fallen conſiderably in its value, as it certainly did for 
about a century at leaſt after the diſcovery of thoſe mines, the ſame 


conſtancy of valuation would have reduced very much this branch 
of the revenue of the ſovereign. Had any conſiderable alteration 
been made in the ſtandard of the money, either by ſinking the 


ſame quantity of filver to a lower denomination, or by raiſing it to 


a higher; had an ounce of ſilver, for example, inſtead of being 
coined into five ſhillings and twopence, been coined. either into 
pieces which bore ſo low a denomination as two ſhillings and 


feven- pence, or into pieces which bore ſo high a one as ten ſhillings 
and fourpence, it would in the one eaſe have hurt the revenue 


of che proprietor, in the other that of the loverei gn. 2 


IN 6 W 988 enen from thoſe which 


have actually taken place, this conſtancy of valuation might have 


been a very great inconveniency, either to the contributors, or to the 
commonwealth. In the courſe of ages ſuch circumſtances, how- 
ever, muſt, at ſome time or other, happen. But though empires, 


| Like all the other works of men, have all hitherto proved mortal, 
yet every empire aims at immortality. Every conſtitution, there- 
fore, which it is meant ſhould be as permanent as the empire 


itſelf, ought to be convenient, not in certain circumſtances only, 
| 7 | but 


but in all . or 8 to be ſuited, not to thoſe FOE Y 
ſtances which are tranſitory, occaſional, or accidental, but to thoſe 
which are ere 5 therefore st the ſame. 


4 TAX t upon the renit of land EY varies with every variation 
of the rent, or which riſes and falls according ta the improvement 
or neglect of cultivation, is recommended by that ſect of men of 


letters in France, who call themſelves, the oeconomiſts, as the 


moſt equitable of all taxes. All taxes, they pretend, fall ultimately 
upon the rent of land, and ought therefore to be impoſed equally 


upon the fund which muſt finally pay them. That all taxes ought 


to fall as equally as poſſible upon the fund which muſt finally pay 
them, is certainly true. But without entering into the diſagree- 


able diſcuſſion of the metaphyſical arguments by which they ſup- 
port their very ingenious theory, it will: ſufficiently appear from 
the following review, what are the taxes which fall finally upon the 


rent of the land, and what are thoſe which fall Una upon ſome 
other fund, 


- In the Venetian territory all the arable. lands which are given in 
leaſe to farmers are taxed at a tenth of the rent . The leaſes are 


recorded in a public regiſter which is kept by the officers of revenue 


in each province or diſtrict, When the proprietor cultivates his 
own lands, they are valued according to an equitable, eſtimation 
and he is allowed a deduction of one-fifth of the tax, ſo that for 
ſuch lands he pays only 158 inſtead of ten per cent. of the 
ſuppoſed rent. | 5 


A. Lann-Pax of this kind is certainly more equal than the 
land-tax of England. It might not perhaps be altogether ſo 
eertain, and the aſſeſſment of the tax might frequently occaſion a 


* Memoires concernant les Droits. p. 240, 241. 


good! 
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5 $00 K good deal more trouble to the landlord. It might too be a good 
deal more expenſive in the levying. 


Sven a ſyſtem of adminiſtration, however, might perhaps be 
contrived as would in a great meaſure both prevent this uncertainty 
and moderate this ex (Pence. 


Trex landlord wm for example, might jointly be obliged 
to record their teaſe in a public regiſter, - Proper penalties might 
be enacted againſt concealing or miſrepreſenting any of the condi- 
tions; and if part of thoſe penalties was to be paid to either of the 
two parties who informed againſt and convicted the other of ſuch 
concealment or miſrepreſentation, it would effectually deter them 
from combining together in order to defraud the public revenue. 
All the conditions of the leaſe might be bene known * 
ſuch a record. 


Some landlords, inſtead of raiſing the rent, take a fine for the 
renewal of the leaſe. This practice is in moſt caſes the expedient 
of a ſpendthrift, who for a ſum of ready money ſells a future reve- 
nue of much greater value. It is in moſt caſes, therefore, hurtful 
to the landlord, It is frequently hurtful to the tenant, and it is 
always hurtful to the community. It frequently takes from the 
tenant ſo great a part of his capital, and thereby diminiſſies ſo 
much his ability to cultivate the land, that he finds it more difficult 
to pay a ſmall rent than it would otherwiſe have been to pay a great 
one. Whatever diminiſhes his ability to cultivate, neceſſarily keeps 
down below what it would otherwiſe have been the moſt important 
part of the revenue of the community. By rendering the tax 
upon ſuch fines a good deal heavier than upon the ordinary rent, 
this hurtful practice might be diſcouraged to the no ſmall advantage 


j — 
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ef all the different: parties concerned; of the landlord, (of the CHAR 
tenant, of the ſovercign, and of the wok e. TT ks... 


Sos leaſes preſcribe to the tenant a certain mode of ene 
Ab eee ſucceſſion of crops during the whole continuance of 
the re T his uten (which is Sud the effect of the 


eaſes very in founded) e always to be conſidered as an en 
rent; as a rent in ſervice inſtead of a rent in money. In order 
to diſcourage the practice, which. is Zengrälly- a fooliſh. ane, this. 
ſpecies of rent might be valued rather high, and conſequently "ey: 
enen Mi tan common . r 


Sone undlordss) ry vir of 4 rent in woney, require:a a len in 
kind, in corn, cattle,. poultry, wine, oil, e. others again require 
a rent in ſervice. Such rents are always more hurtful to the tenant 

than beneficial to the landlord. They either take more ar keop | 
more out of the pocket of. the former than they put into that of | 
be latter. In every country where they take place, the tenants. | 8 
are poor and beggarly, pretty much according. to the degrea in 
which they take place. By valuing, in the ſame manner, ſuch 
rents rather high, and conſequently. taxing them.ſomewhbat higher 
than common money-rents, a practice which ãs En e 
community might perhaps be ſufficiently ed. 


Wu the landlord. choſe to occppy hiemſelf a Pert of his own 
lands, the rent might be valued according to an eqhitable arbitra- 
tion of the farmers and: landlords in the neighbourhood, and a 
moderate abatement of the tax might be granted to him in the ſame 
manner as in the Venetian territory; provided the rent of the lands 
which he occupied did not exceed a certain ſum. It is of import 
ance that the landlord ſhould be encouraged. to cultivate a part of 


435 
BOO K his own land. | His capital | 1s generally greater than that of the 


3 tenant, and with leſs ſkill he can frequently raiſe a greater pro- 
duc. The landlord can afford to try experiments, and 1s generally 
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diſpoſed to do ſo. His unſucceſsful experiments occaſion only a 
moderate loſs to himſelf.” His ſucceſsful ones contribute to ® 
improvement and better cultivation of the whole country. 

might be of importance however, that the abatement of the Why 
ſhould encourage him to cultivate to a certain extent only. If 
the landlords: ſhould the greater part of them be tempted to farm 
the whole of their own lands, the country, (inſtead of ſober 
and | induſtrious tenants, who are bound by their own intereſt 
to cultivate as well as their capital and ſkill. will allow 
them) would be filled with idle and profligate bailiffs, whoſe 
abuſive management would ſoon degrade the cultivation and 
reduce the annual produce of the land, to the diminution, not 


-only of the revenue of their. nN but of the _ ee 


W of that of the whole ſociet Y- 


_ a gem of adminiſtration {ah Slrkdps 6 free a tax of 
this kind from any degree of uncertainty which could occaſion 


either oppreſſion or inconveniency to the contributor ; and might 


at the ſame time ſerve to introduce into the common management 


of land, ſuch a plan or policy as might contribute a good deal 
to the general improvement and good cultivation of the country. 


Tax expence of levying a land-tax, which varied with every 
variation of the rent, would no doubt be ſomewhat greater than 
that of levying one which was always rated according to a fixed 
valuation. Some additional expence would neceſſarily be in- 
curred both by the different regiſter offices which it would be 
proper to eſtabliſh in the different diſtricts of the country, and 
by the different valuations which might occaſionally be made of 


_ the 
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cher lands! which:4he proprietds dbaſe; to-20dcupyi; Hügel. The C AW 
expence: o all-this, hokever, «might: be very moderite;: and 15 1 


much below! what is innumed in the fevying of many other: takes 
Which athord--a very inconſiflerable venue ii corh pariſon bf Whit 
mighit eaſily be drawn; from a thxccof tms kind. ow ano ol 
Il i your Hen gd gt vis ne Rom oft Hod oz 

Tur diſeoarsgement Which a. variable land- tax of this kind 
might; give. to the impfpvement of land feams_ to be tlix moſt im 
portant objection; which enn be.made eit » The Ianùiord would 


certainly be leſs diſpoſed to improve rhen the ſouebeigii, hd 


contrihuted nothing to the CXPEBCE, Was to ſhare in the profit of 
the improvement. Even this objection might perbaps be ebviated 


jt allowing the landlord, before he began his improvement, to 


Pal" kr Cünfunckloff with the" officers of revenue the actual 


value of lis Lands accbrdllng to tHe eitätable arbiträtioft öf 4 


certain number of landlords and fattners in tlie wo oper 
equal) choſen” by both \partles ; and by rating Him actordin 
this''valudtion for Mchaa Münder of years, as might be Pi 
ſufficient for his complete indemnification. To draw tile attention 
of the ſovereign towards the improvement of the land, from a 
——.— to the increaſe of his own revenue, is one of the principal 
advanta es ;, propoſe ſed by this ſpecies of land-tax, The term, there- 
fog, allowed for the indemnification . of the landlord ought not 
A great deal longer than what was neceſſary for that pur- 
5 ; Teſt the remoteneſs of the intereſt ſhould diſcourage too 


much this attention. It had better, however, be ſomewhat too | 


long than 4 in;any reſpect too ſnort. No encitement to the atten - 


tion of the ſoverei gn can ever counter: halance the ſmalleſt diſcou- 


ragement to that of the landlord. The attention of the ſovereign 


can be at beſt but a very general and vague conſideration of what 


is likely to contribute to the better cultivation of the greater part 
of his dominions/ Phd' attention of the landlord is a particular 
and minute conſideration of What is likely to be the moſt advan- 
Vol. II. 8 K k k tageous 
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tageous application oft every inch of ground upon his eſtate. The 
principal attention of the ſovereign ought to be to encourage, by 
every means in his power, the attention both of the landlord and 
of the farmer; by allowing both to purſue their own intereſt in 


their own way, and according to their own judgement; by giving 


to both the moſt perfect ſecurity that they ſhall enjoy the full 
recompence of their own induſtry; and by procuring to both the 
moſt extenſive market for every part of their produce in conſe- 
quence of eſtabliſning the eaſieſt and ſafeſt communications both 
by land and by water, through every part of his own dominions, 
as well as the moſt unbounded ee * a. Ng art to the do- 
minions of all other en 


: 711 4 by 16 
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Ip by ſuch a . ſyſtera « of ant 8 a 1 of this kind potty: 


| be ſo managed as to give, not only, no. diſcouragement, but, on 


the contrary, ſome encouragement to the improvement of land, 
it does not appear likely to ogcaſion any other inconveniency to 


the landlord, except Are ik unavoidable one of being obl gd 
to pay the tax. 


- 
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In all the variations of the ſtate of the fociety, i in thei improve- 
ment and in the declenſion of agriculture; in all the variations in 


the value of fi wer, and in all thoſe in the ſtandard of the coin, a 


tax of this kind would, of its own accord and without any atten- 
tion of government, readily ſuit itſelf to the actual ſituation of 
things, and would be equally juſt and equitable f in all thoſe dif- 
ferent changes. It would, therefore, be much more proper to- 
be eſtabliſhed as a perpetual and urialterable regulation, or as 
what is called a fundamental- law) of the common- wealth, 


than any tax which was en to be levied according to a certain 
valuation, 


| Sous ſtates, 1 al the fi n and e . of 2 
regiſter of leaſes, have had recourſe to the laborious and expenſive 
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one of an actual ſurvey and valuation of all the lands in che CH AP. 
kr. They haye ſuſpected, probably, that the leſſor and leſſee, . 
in order to defraud the public revenue, might combine to conceal 
the real terms of thef leaſt. Doomſday: book: ſeems % have: ___ 


* refute 1 E nme of this kind. ny Ag 


1 : 
414 T Aline 8 iy BW 4 veſts” Vie Hf Sinan 
10 311. * ae 131 % 4% * 4 N. 8 
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is aſſeſſed according to an actual ſurvey and valuation, which is 


reviewed and altered from time to time *. According to tliat valua- 


tion the lay proprietors pay from twenty to twenty-five" per cent. 


of their revenue. Ecclefiaſtics from forty to forty-five per cent. 


The ſurvey and valuation of Sileſia was malle by order of the 


preſent king; it is ſaid with great! accuracy. According to that 


valuation the lands belonging to the biſhop of Breſlaw are taxed 
at twenty-five: per cent. of their rent. The other revenues of the 
eccleſiaſtics of both N at fifty per cent. - The commande- 


ries of the Teutonic order and of that of Malta, at forty per cent. 
Lands held by a noble tenure, at thirty-eight and one- third per 


cent. Hands Mit 1 Yu baſe ben at N Mt and one-third 


args : 
591 37 ? * 1 "> 1031 * : : AY | "#7 * * 10 1 db td 4+] 2111 wt? Bs 4 
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Tun R. ſurvey ase of Bohonlls 1s dad to tive been | 


the work of more than a hundred years. It was not perfected 
till after the peace of 1748, by the orders of the: preſent empreſs 
queen +. The ſurvey of the dutchy of Milan, which was begun 
in the time of Charles VI. was not Perfected till after 1760. 
It is eſteemed one of the moſt accurate that has ever been made. 


The ſurvey of Savoy and Piemont was executed under the orders 
Ok tte late king of, Sardinia f. ao ey 
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I the deiminiois of the! king of Pruſſia the! forenine of the 
catch is taxed much higher than tliatſ of lay proprietors: The 
tevenae of tlie church is, the greater part of it; a burden upon 
the fent of land. It ſeldom: happetis that any part of it is applied 
towards the improvement” of Hand zi ſo-emiployed as to con- 
tribute in any reſpect towards increaſin g the revenue of the great 
body af the people] His: Proffiano majeſty had probably, upon 
that abeount, thought it reaſbniable that it ſul contribute à 
gooit deal more towards. re Heng cher exigences of the Rate! III 
3 men the lands of ther chüureh are exempted from all 

In others they are taxed more "lightly than other lands. 
ka the gi OY er which the:church ar e 2 0 


i 


+3 Lot 57 mn erg 


"In Sileſia lands held be noble. tenure Nh this enn 


Iden than thoſe held by a baſe tenure. The honours and pri- 


uileges of different kinds annexed to the former, his Pruſſian 
majeſty, had probably imagined, would, ſufficiently. eompenſatæ to 
the proprietor a ſmall aggravation of the tax ; while at the fame 
time the humiliating inferiority of the latter would be in ſome 
meaſure alleviated by being taxed ſomewhat more lightly. In 
aggravates this inequality. In the dominions of the king of 
Sardinia, and in thoſe: provinces of France which are ſubject 
to what is called the Real or predial taille, the tax falls alto- 
gether upon the lands held * 8 nin tenure. Wee held by a 
noble one are auemp ted £1 un | 12 6 


* 


A 1AnD-＋ A aſſeſſed according to a | general furvey and; valna- | 
tion, how equal ſoever it may be. at firſt, muſt, in the courſe of 
a very moderate period of time, become. unequal. To prevent 
its becoming ſo would require the continual and painful attention 
of government to all the variations in the ſtate and produce of 
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3 Bohemia, of Satdinl nia, and of the dutchy of Mi En, 4 
exert an attention of this kind; an attention ſo unſuitable to the 
nature of government, that it is not Hkely te be of long conti- 


nuance, and Which, if it is continued, will probably in the long- 
run occaſion much more trouble and vexation nn can 


ral bring relief ta the rr n 1469-56 Of e 
H 1897 dn e og ett 125.8 13 | 

I 1666, the generality. of; Mende was d "ou 5 
Real or predial taille according, it is ſaid, to a very exact ſurvey 
and valuation . By 1727, this aſſelſment had become altogether 
unequal. In order to remedy this inconyeniency, government : 
has found no better expedient than to impoſe upon the whole - 
| 1 an additional tax of a hundred and twenty thouſand 


3 — 


abject. to the taille 9 to he old. 1 "Bas. it is 
levied. only upon thoſe which. in the actual-ſtate of things are bx 
that aſſeſſment undex-taved, and it is applied to the relief of | 
thoſe, which by the, ſame: afleſſinent are/over-taxed.., Two diſtricts, 
or example, one of which ought in the actual ſtate of things to > 
be. taxed at nine hundred, the other at eleven hundred livres, 
are by the old aſſeſſment. both taxed at a thouſand livres. Both 
theſe: diſtricts are by; the additional tax rated at eleyen hundred 
livres each. But this additional tax is levied only upon the diſtrict 
undercharged, and it is applied altogether | to the relief of that 
over - charged, which conſequently pays only nine hundred livres. 
The government neither gains nor loſes by the additional tax 
which is applied altogether to remedy the inequalities ariſing y ring 
the old aſſeſſment. The application is pretty much -regulat 
according to the diſcretion. of the intendant of the purine . 
n. therefore, be in a great meaſure. ee WT ON 


Id. ume ü. p. 13%. Ne. ien et 
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Tax axes which are . not to the Rent, but to the produce 


of Land. 


TAX ES upon” "the produce of land are in jeallity taxes upon oY 
rent; and though they may be originally advanced by the farmer, 
are finally paid by the landlord. When a certain portion of the 
produce is to be paid away for a tax, the farmer computes, as 
well as he can, what the value of this portion 1s, one year with 
another, likely to amount to, and he makes a proportionable abate- 
ment in the rent which he agrees to pay to the landlord. There 
is no farmer who does not compute beforehand what the church- 
tythe, which is a land- tax of this kind, is, one "NR with another, 
. to amount to. e 

Tur ths and every other land-tax of this kind, -under the 
appearance of perfect equality, are very unequal taxes; a certain 
portion of the produce being, in different ſituations, equivalent to 
a very different portion of the rent. In ſome very rich lands the 
produce is ſo great, that the one half of it is fully ſufficient to 
replace to the farmer his capital employed in cultivation, together 
with the ordinary profits of farming ſtock in the neighbourhood. 
The other half, or, what comes to the ſame thing, the value of the 
other half, he could afford to pay as rent to the landlord, if there 
was no tythe. But if a tenth of the produce is taken from him 
in the way of tythe, he muſt require an abatement of the fifth 
part of this rent, otherwiſe he cannot get back his capital with 
the ordinary profit. In this caſe the rent of the landlord, inſtead 
of amounting to a half, or five-tenths of the whole produce, wilt 
amount only to four-tenths of it. In poorer lands, on the con- 
trary, the produce is ſometimes ſo ſmall, and the expence of culti- 
vation ſo great, that it requires four-fifths of the whole produce to 
replace to the farmer his capital with the ordinary profit. In this 

* caſe, 
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caſe, though there was no tythe, the rent of the landlord equid CHAP. 
amount to no more than one-fifth or two-tenths' of the whole — 
produce. But if the farmer pays one-tenth of the produce in the 
way of- tythe, he muſt” require an equal abatement of the rent of 
the landlord, which will thus be reduced to one tenth only of the 
whole produce. Upon the rent of rich lands, the tythe may ſome= 
times be a tax of no more than one-fifth part, or four ſhillings in 
the pound; whereas, upon that of poorer lands, it n ne 
be e a tax uh one-half, or of ten pans als int \ the morph 


4 * 


Tux 1 as it is qi a vey bad tax upon the rent, 
ſo it is always a great diſcouragement both to the i improvements of 
the landlord and to the cultivation of the farmer. The one cannot 
venture to make the moſt important, "which are generally the moſt 
expenſive improvements ; nor the other- to raiſe the moſt valuable, 
which are generally t too the moſt expenſive, cropsz when the church, 
which lays c out no part of the expence, is to ſhare ſo very largely in 
the profit. The cultivation of madder was for a long time con- 
fined by the tythe to the United Provinces, which, being preſbyte⸗ 
rian countries, and upon that account exempted from this deſtructive 
tax, enjoyed a ſort of monopoly of that uſeful dying drug againſt 
the reſt of Europe. The late attempts. to introduce the culture 
of this plant into England, have been made only in conſequence 

of the ſtatute which enacted that five ſhillings. an acre ſhould be 
received in lieu 1 all manner of . en madder. 


A8 through the greater part of Europe, itis church 99 1 in many 
different countries of Aſia the ſtate, is principally ſupported by a 
land- tax, proportioned, not to the rent, but to the produce of the land. 
In China; the principal revenue of the ſovereign eonſiſts in a tenth 
part of the produce of all the lands of the empire. This tenth! 


1 however, is eſtimated ſo very moderately, that, in many pro- 
vinces, 
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K vinces, it is ſaid, not to exceed a thirtieth part of the ordinary pro · 
— duce. The land-tax or land rent which uſed to be paid to the 
Mahometan government of Bengal, before that country fell into 
the hands of the, Engliſh Eaſt, India company, is laid. to, have 
amounted to about a fifth part pf the produce, The nee 
; tient Egypt. is {aid W to hrs meunted to a fifth . 


18 
35 t. 1 . 1141 * 


Ke: /- Ala, 15 ſoxt of 8 inf Lad, to 8 the 8 in 
the improvement and gpltivation of land. The. Pvereigns of 
China, thoſe of Bengal while under the Mahometan government, 


and, thoſe of antient Egypt, arę {aid accordingly; ta have, been ex- 
tremely attentive to the, making, and maintaining of, good roads . 
and. navigable canals, in order ie increaſe, of, much as poſſible. 
both the quantity and value of every. Patt of the produce of = 
land, by procuring - t0, every part of it the moſt extenſive market 
-which their own dominions, could afford. . Th he tythe of the church | 
18 divided into ſuch ſmall Portions,, that no, one of its Proprietors. 
can have, any intereſt of this. Find. . The p Par ron. of. A, pariſh could 
never find his account in making a road or canal. to a diſtant part 
of the country, in order to extend the market for the produce of 
his own particular pariſh, Such. taxes, when deſtined for the main 
tenance of the ſtate, have ſome adyantages which m ſerve 1 in 
ſome meaſure to balance their i inconveniency. When eſtined for 
the maintenance of the church, they are attended with nothing 
but! inconvenieney. 5 


I ©. 


.T "AXES upon the produce of and may be lndjd, either; in gd s 

or, berlin to a certain valuation, in . 

1 _ ok of ns "axe or a ee, * ſmall 3 * 
lives upon his eſtate, may ſometimes, perhaps, find ſome. advantage, 


in receiving, the ene bis tythe, and the other his rent, in kind. 
in | MEWS — © 4 
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own eyes, the collection and diſpoſal of every part of what is due 


to them. A gentleman, of great fortune, who lived in the capital, 
would be in danger of ſuffering much by the neglect, and more by 


the fraud of his factors and agents, if the rents of an eſtate in a 


diſtant province were to be paid to him in this manner. The loſs 


of the ſovereign, from the abuſe and depredation of his tax-gather- 
ers, would. neceſſarily be much greater. The ſervants of the moſt 
careleſs private perſon are, perhaps, more under the eye of their 


maſter than thoſe of the moſt careful prince; and a public reve- 


nue, which was paid in kind, would ſuffer ſo much from the miſ- 
management of the collectors, that a very ſmall part of what was 
levied upon the people would ever arrive at the treaſury of the 
prince. Some part of the public revenue of China, however, is 


ſaid to be paid in this manner. The Mandarins and other ' tax» | 


gatherers will, no doubt, find their advantage in continuing tlie 
practice of a payment wa is 5 my more A . _ 
any n in nn. | 

ny 

** Tax upon the, 1 of 1 land which 3 18 levied: in n nchiby 

may be levied either according to a valuation which-varies with all 
the variations of the market price; or according to a fixed valua-' 
tion, a buſhel of wheat, for example, being always valued at one 


and the ſame, money price, whatever may be the ſtate of the mar- 


ket. The produce of a tax levied in the former way, will vary. 
only according to the variations in the real produce of the land, 
according to the improvement or neglect of cultivation. The pro · 


duce of a tax levied in the latter way will vary, not only accord- 


ing to the variations in the produce of the land, but according 5 
both thoſe 1 in the value of the precious metals, and thoſe in the: 
quantity of thoſe metals which is at different times contained in- 

Vor. II. — L II coin 
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The quantity'to be collefted, ana the district within which'it is to CHAP." 
be collected, are ſo ſmall,” that they both can overſee, with their 
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BOOK® oc com of the ſame dinotdination;'; The produce of the ſormer wilt 
— always hear te ſama, proportion. tothe value of the real produce: 


is to be paid: An- full cot 


the greater part of thoſs pariſhes which pay whatis: calked-a Modus! 


of the land. The prodsee of cen ee at eee 
wn eee S mcd 01. 


© 
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Wes indkesd either of à certain portion. of tlie produce of”. 
land, or-of the price of a certain portion, à certain ſum of money 


1: for afl tek or tythe the tax 
becomes, in · this caſe, euactly of the fe nature with the lands te 


9 = * 


af England. It neither; riſes mor Falls wärn tire rent ef the land. 


It neither encourages; nor diſeourages zenprowement. Ihe tyche in 


in lieuaf - al orher tythe, is N tax of ' this kind Düring the Maho 
metan government of Bengal; inftead-of the payment in Ku A a 
fiſth part of the produre, a modus, and, it is ſaid a very moderate 


one, was tſtabliſhed in the greater part of the diſtricts ur 3 


ries of the ounẽty. Sone ef the ſebtwants of the Eat India com 
pany, under pretenee of reſtoring the public revenue to Wer 

value, have, in ſome provinces, exchanged this modus for 'a pay- 
ment in kind. Under their management this change is likely both 
to diſcourage cultivation, and: to. give ne opportunities for abuſe 
in the collection of the public revenue, 'which has fallen very much 
below: what: it was ſaid to have been When it firſt fell under the 
management of the company. The ſervants of the company may, 
perhaps, have profited by. this change, but at the e N it is Ber 


Warn both 4 but mm e ebene,. MH 
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LY rent wy 2. Peri may be-difinguiſhed into two- parts, of 
which the one may very properly be called aun e rent; the 
ather is commonly called the er rent, 
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Fus Vuiddiing nets c Teh ot pi fo Me daf pied >xpertd 
In building the houſs;” In der to Put che trade of à bhifder upon 
x level with otfier traces it is necelÞiry that this retit ſhould be fu 
flelent, firſt; co pay hint the fifrte Hhtefetf"wHIRN te would Hate got 
for his capital if he had Tent it upon gos ſecurtty; and, condfy, 
to betp the houſe. — rod What comes to the firme 
ching, te replace, wirhin & certain” term of years, the "tapftdl 
which had been employed in building it. The building rent, or 
the ordinary profit of building, is, therefore, every where regu- 
late by the ordinary intereſt of moreg. Where the market rate 
of intereſt is four per cent. the rent of a houſe Which, over 
and above paying the ground rent, affords fix; or Er and That per 
cent. upon the whole expence of building may ferhaps afford n 
ſuffcient profit to the builder. Whete de merkes fte of betet 
is five per cent. i may perhaps require ſeven or ſeven ad a Haff 
per cent. - If, in proportion to the intereſt) of money, the trade 
the: buildar affords at an time a much gremer profir” than this,” it 
will ſoon draw-ſg mach capita? fond other Hines r will feuee the 
profit to its proper level. If it affords at any time much leſs than 
this, other trades will mg — enpftar from it as Will 
eee eee 2-66 Je 144; SBS e t: 
ill 114 % 3s: o nnn as een e 
„want een ieee + bote g Over d above. 
wine: is ſufſicientfor affording this teafonadle profit, nattirally goes 
to the ground-rent;- and where the owner of "the grount andthe 
owner of the building are te different ie hr moſt caſes.” 
ebtmpletely paid to the: former. This fütplüs rent is the Price 
which the inhabitant of the houſe pays for ſotne real or fupf 
advantage of the ſituation, In country horſes, at a difkance frogs 
Ne teen. where there is plenty of ground to cftuſe tots 
grun de any thing, of flo more thin whit tie 
from A he "Hoſe: ſtands upon wool Pay if emp yo in 


SITY agriculture, 
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PR egicultore.: In country villas in the neighbourhood of ſome great 
— town, it is ſometimes a good deal higher; and the peculiar conve- 


niency or beauty of ſituation is there frequently very well paid for. 
Ground rents are generally higheſt in the capital, and in thoſe par- 
- ticular parts of it where there happens to be the. greateſt demand for 
houſes, Whatever be the reaſon of that demand, whether for trade 
and, buſh: for | pleaſure: and ae or wry mere oy and 
en 3704 ww 14 l vert? NEN et . 24 4687: ad In £343 vx 

1 * * 9 3101 WAI 147 tte dd 10 336 RE [1430 D 
i hy; 4 Ax upon — — the tenant and — 
to the whole rent of each houſe; could not, for Any conliderable 
time at leaſt, affect the building rent. If the builder did not get 
his reaſonable. profit, he would. be obliged; to quit the trade; which, 
by raiſing the demand: for building, would in a ſhort time bring 
back his profit to its proper level with that of other trades. Neither 


vould ſuch a tax fall altogether upon the ground rent; but it would 
divide itſelf in ſuch a 


ee. Arne ee ofthe ground. 


manner as to fall, partly upon the inhabitant 


— * us Aube hot, lee 2 ; particulan 3 fade 
that he can afford for houſe-rent an expenee of ſixty pounds a 
year; and let us ſuppoſe too. that a tax of four ſhillings in the 


pound, or of one- fifth, payable by the inhabitant, is. laid upon 


houſe-rent. A houſe of ſixty pounds rent will in this caſe coſt 


-him ſeventy- two pounds a. year, which is twelve pounds more than 
he thinks he can afford. He. will, therefore, content himſelf with 
” a worſe houſe, or a, houſe: of fifty pounds rent, Which, with the 
additional ten pounds that he muſt pay for the tax, will make up the 


of ſixty pounds a year, the expence which he judges * can 


| afford ; and in order to pay the tax be will give up a part of the 
: additional conveniency Which he might have had from 2-houſe. of 
ten en Panne a ear more an. Ne Will give up, 1 E part of 


this 
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eh Aachens! conveniency; for he will ſeldom gde CHAP; 


ußp the Whole, but will, in conſequence of the tax, get a better 
hobuſe for fifty pounds u year, than he could have got if there hnd 
been no tax. For as a tax of this kind, by taking away this parti- 
eular competitor; muſt diminzſh-the competition for houſes of ſixty 
pounds rent, ſo it muſt likewiſe diminiſh it for thoſe of fifty pounds 
rent, and in the ſame manner for thoſe of all other rents, except 
the loweſt rent, for which it would for ſome time increaſe the com- 
petition. But the rents of every claſs of houſes for which the com- 
petition was diminiſhed, would neceſſarily be more or leſs reduced. 
As no part of this reduction, however, could, forrany conſiderable 
time at leaſt, affect the building rent; the wholetof it maſt in the 
long-run neceſfanily fall upon the ground - rent. The final pay- 
ment of this tax; cherefore, would: fall, partly upon the inhabitant 
of the houſe, WG, in erder to pay his ſhare, would be obliged to 
give up a part of his'conveniency; and partly upon the owner of the 
ground, who, in order to pay his fnare, would be obliged to give 
up a part of his revenue. In what proportion this final payment 
would be divided between them, it is not perhaps very eafy to aſcer- 
| tain, The diviſton would probably be very different in different 
circumſtances, and a tax of this kind might, according to thoſe 
different circumſtances; affect very pa beck both the enen 
had thy mn eee e had the oper [=> er 1% 7 
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Tur Lid _ which a tax of this kind Fendt an racer 
the owners of different ground rents, would ariſe altogether from 
the accidental inequality of this diviſion. But the inequality with 
wujich it might fall upon the inhabitants of different houſes would 
ariſe, not only from this, but from another cauſe. The proportion 
of the enpence of houſe- rent to the whole: expence of living, is 
different in the different degrees of fortune. It is perhaps- higheſt 
in the higheſt degree, and it diininiſhes gradually through-the infe- 
88 8 | rior 
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BOOK rior Yegrees, ſo as in general to be loweſt in the loweſt degree; 
be neceſſaries of life occaſion the great expence of the poor. 


the rent of houſes, ſo far as it falls up 


They find it difficult to get food, and the greater part of their little 
revenue is ſpent in getting it. The luxuries and vanities of life 
occaſion the principal expence of the rich; and a magnificent 
houſe embelliſhes and ſets off to the beſt advantage all the other 
luxuries and vanities which they poſſeſs. A tax upon houſe- rents, 
therefore, would in general fall heavieſt upon the rich; and in this 
ſort of inequality there would not, perhaps, be any thing very 
unreaſonable. It is not very unzeaſonable that the rich ſhould 
contribute to the public expence, not only in propor tion to their 


revenue, but ſomething more than in that Nas. 


Tur E rent of houſes, though it it in n ſome n Rn ab rent 
of land, is in one reſpect eſſentially different from it. The rent of 
land is paid for the uſe of a produd ive ſubject, The land which 
pays.it produces it. The rent of houſes is paid for the uſe of an 
unproductive. ſubject. Neither the houſe nor the ground which it 
ſtands upon produce any thing. The perſon who pays. the rent, 
therefore, muſt draw it from ſome other. ſource of revenue, 
diſtinct from, and independent of, this ſubject. A tax upon 


0 the inhabitants, muſt, 
be drawn from the ſame ſource as the rent. itfelf, and muſt be 


paid from their revenue, whether derived from the wages of labour, 


the, profits of ftock, or the rent af land, 80 far as. it falls upon | 


the inhabitants, it. is one of thoſe taxes which fall, not upon one 
only, but indifferently upon all the three different. ſources of reve- 
nue ; and is in every reſpect of the ſame nature as a tax upon any 


other ſort of conſumable commodities. In general there is not, 


perhaps, any one article of expence or confumption by which the 
liberality or narrowneſs of a man's. whole expence can be: better 
judged . of, than, by his houſe-xent. 4 proportional tax upon 

ee , this 
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this: particular article of expence might; perhaps, produce a 'imbre- CHAP 
conſiderable revenue than. any which has hitherto been drawn from wo 
it in any part of Europe. I the tax indeed. was very high, the 

greater part of people would endeavour to evade it as much as 

they could, by. contentimg themſelves with ſmaller bouſes, and by 
ee nm e eee men Saen, 


ne rent of houſes. wow 5 by arenen wigh augen: 
— ths — 1 i land. Hoaſes not 
inhabited ought to. pay no tax. A tax upon them would fall alto- 
gether upon the proprietor, who would thus be taxed for a ſabject- 
which. afforded him neither oonvenieney nor revenue. Houſos. inha- 
bited by the proprietor ought to be rated, not according to the 
expence which they might have coſt in building, but according to i 
the rent which: an equitable arbitration might judge them likely . 
to bring, if leaſed ta a tenant. If rated according to the.expence- + 
which they, may have coſt in building, a tax of three or four ſhil-- 
lings in the pound, joined with other taxes, would ruin almoſt all. 
the rich and great families of chis, and, I believe, of every other 
avilized. country. Whoever will examine, with attention,, the dif- 
ferent town and country houſes of ſome of the.richeſt and greateſt 
families in this country, will find that, at. the rate of only;fix and 
a half, or ſeven per cent. upon the original expenee of building, 
their houſe- rent is nearly equal to the whole neat rent af their 
eſtates. It is the accumulated expence of ſeveral ſucceſſive genera- 
tions, laid out upon ohjects of great beauty and magnificence, 
indeed; but, in proportion nn, coſt, 1 ſmall ex+- 
changgabee. es 


- 


Zons ne be are a ſtill more proper ſubject os; taxation 


than the. rent of houſes. 'A tax upon ground- rents would not 
raiſe- 
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B Oc OK raiſe ths rents of houſes, It would fall altogether upon the owner 
— of the ground- rent, who acts always as a monopoliſt, and exacts the 


greateſt rent which can be got for the uſe of his ground. More 
or leſs can be got for it according as the competitors happen to be 
richer or poorer, or can afford to gratify their fancy for a parti- 
cular ſpot of ground at a greater or ſmaller expence. In every: 
| country the greateſt number of rich competitors is in the capital, 
and it is there accordingly that the higheſt ground: rents are always 
to be found. As the wealth of thoſe competitors would in no 
reſpe&t be increaſed by a tax upon ground-rents, # they would not 
probably be diſpoſed to pay more for the uſe of the ground. Whe- 
ther the tax was to be advanced by the inhabitant or by the owner 
of the ground, would be of little importance. The more the inha- 
bitant was obliged to pay for the tax, the leſs he would incline to 
pay for the ground; ſo that the final payment of the tax would 
fall altogether upon the owner cf the ground-rent. The ground- 
rents of uninhabited houſes ought to pay no tax. 


Born ground-rents and the ordinary rent of land are a ſpecies: 
of revenue which the owner, in mt. caſes, enjoys without any 
care or attention of his own. Though a part of this revenue 
ſhould be taken from him in order to defray the expences of the 
ſtate, no diſcouragement will thereby be given to any ſort of indu- 
ſtry. The annual produce of the land and labour of the ſociety, 
the real wealth and revenue of the great body of the people, might 
be the ſame after ſuch a tax as before. Ground- rents, and the 
ordinary rent of land, are therefore, perhaps, the ſpecies of reve- 
nue which can beſt bear to have a peculiar tax impoſed upon them. 


GRouND-RENTS ſeem, in this reſpect, a more proper ſubje& of 
peculiar taxation than even the ordinary rent of land. The ordi- 
_y rent of land is, in many caſts, owing partly at leaſt to the. 
attention 
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attention and god management of the land lord. Avery henty. CHAR. 
tax might, diſcourage too much this attention and; ga manage”: won. 
mant. Ground-rents,' {a-far;as they. exceed the ordinach rent ef 

land, are altogether owing to the gend government of (the ſpvs- 

reign, which, by protecting the induſtry either of ths whole pecple, 
or of the inhabitants of ſome, particular place, .anghles them 4% 
pay ſo much more than its real valug fat the und which, thay. 
build their houſes upon; or to make: to-its-;awner ſo much more 
than compenſation for ths loſs which be migh ſuſtain by this-irſe 
of it. Nothing can be moro reaſonable than chat a fundfwhich 
owts its eriſtence to the good government, of the fate, ſhould. be 
taxed peculiarly,” or ſtiould contribu fomathing. more than the 
_— cons mee funds towards the ſupport, of, that Ser- 
ment. 133 n £31: Th n 6 1 1007" Vet 6? av che * 57 ie ne 
59 ; .4--2413 $0" Jing“ 180 1 21 is a; 61 hitte. 1 Bult ed. SL 
"Thoven, in mattey different *Tountiits" of Europe, taxes "my 
been impoſed upon fie rent of houſes, 1 do not knew of any in 
which ground-rents have been confidered as a ſeparate ſubject of 
taxation. The contrivers of Ades habe, probably, found ſome - 
difficulty in aſcertaining what part of the rent ought to be conſi⸗ 
dered as ground- rent, and what part ought to be conſitlered as build-" 
ing rent. It ſhould not, however, ſeem very difficult to diſtinguiſit 
thoſe two ary 6 of. the rent from one another. . HL ATT $00 
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_ Great Britain the and ou d z Hoa ie th, 
fame proportion as the gent af Jays, by what is called the annual 
land tax. The valuation, Fccauding fe to which cach different pariſh 
and district is afleſſed to this tax, 3s always the Tame, It was.qui- 
ginally extremely unequal, and it Tl — to be ſo. Through 
he greater part of the kingdom this tax falls ſtill more lightly 

pon the rent of houſes than upon aha of land. In ſome fer 
Ant only, which were origiudlly cated hig 1, and in which th” 
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B oo K rents of houſes have fallen conſiderably, the land tax of three or 
our ſhillings in the pound, is ſaid to amount to an equal propor- 


tion of the real rent of the houſes. Untenanted houſes, though by 


law ſubject to the tax, are, in moſt diſtricts, exempted from it by 
the favour of the aſſeſſors; and this exemption ſometimes occaſions 


ſome little variation in the rate of particular houſes, though that of 
the diſtrict is 2 the ſame. 


- In the province of Holland * every houſe 3 is tada at two and a 
half per cent. of its value, without any regard either to the rent 
which it actually pays, or to the circumſtance of its being tenanted 
or untenanted. There ſeems to be a hardſhip in obliging the pro- 
prietor to pay a tax for an untenanted houſe, from which he can 
derive no revenue; eſpecially ſo very heavy a tax. In Holland, 
where the market rate of intereſt does not exceed three per cent. 
two and a half per cent. upon the whole value of the houſe, muſt, 


in moſt caſes, amount to more than a third of the building- rent, 


perhaps of the whole rent. The valuation, indeed, according to 
which the houſes are rated, though very unequal, is ſaid to be 


always below the real value. When a houſe is rebuilt, improved, 


or enlarged, there is a new valuation, and the tax is rated accord- 
ingly. ' 


Tux contrivers ofthe ſeveral taxes which in England have, at diffe- 
rent times, been impoſed upon houſes, ſeem to have imagined that 


chere was ſome great difficulty in aſcertaining, with tolerable exact- 


neſs, what was the real rent of every houſe. They have regulated 
their taxes, therefore, according to ſome more obvious circum- 


ſtance, ſuch as they had probably imagined ang, in moſt caſes, 
bear ſome proportion. to the rent. 


Tun firſt: tax: of this Kd was Ld or a tax of two 
filling Upon every hearth, In order to aſcertain how many 


__ . 
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hearths were in the houſe, it was neceſſary that the tax-gatherer on AP. 
ſhould enter every room in it. This odious viſit rendered the tax — 


odious. Soon after the revolution, p N it was aboliſhed : as 
a badge of ſlavery. ' | _ | 


— 


Tur next tax of this kind was, a tax of! two ſhillin gs upon every 


dwelling houſe inhabited. A houſe with ten windows to pay four 
ſhillings more. A houſe with twenty windows and upwards to 
pay eight ſhillings. | This tax was afterwards ſo far altered, that 


houſes with twenty windows, and with leſs than thirty, were ordered 


to pay ten ſhillings, and thoſe with thirty windows and upwards 
to pay twenty ſhillings. The number of windows can, in moſt 
caſes, be counted from the outſide; and, in all caſes, without entering 


every room in the houſe, The viſit of the tax- ee ere 


was n e in this tax than in the Beer egg 16> of 


Tals tax was $ Wan po 7 poo i in the room of i it Was 
eſtabliſhed the window tax, which has undergone too ſeveral alte- 
rations and augmentations. 'The window tax, as it ſtands at preſent, 
(January, 177 5) over and above .the duty of three ſhillings upon 


every houſe in England, and of one ſhilling upon every houſe in 


Scotland, lays a duty upon every window, which, in England, aug- 
ments gradually from two-pence, the loweſt rate, upon houſes with 
not more than ſeven windows; to two ſhillings, the higheſt rate, 
upon houſes with twenty-five windows and upwards. | 


— 


Tur principal objeaioh to all ſuch taxes is their inequality, an 
inequality of the worſt kind, as they muſt frequently fall much hea- 


vier upon the poor than upon the rich. A houſe of ten pounds 
rent in a country town may ſometimes have more windows than a 

houſe of five hundred pounds rent in London; and though the 
inhabitant of the former 18 likely to be' a much poorer man than 
that of the latter, yet ſo far as his contribution 1 is regulated by the 
1 8 Mm m 2 window 
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— -he muſt contribute more to the ſupport of the 


ſtate, Such taxes are, therefote, directly contrary to the firſt of 
the four maxims above mentioned. They do not ſeem to * 
much againſt any of the other three. 


Tux natural tendeney of the window-tax, and of all other 
taxes upon houſes, is to lower rents. The more a man pays for 
the tax, the leſs, it is evident, he can afford to pay for the 
rent. Since the impoſition of the window-tax, however, the 

rents of houſes have upon the whole riſen, more or leſs, in almoſt 
every town and village of Great Britain with which am acquainted, 
Such has been almoſt every where the increaſe of the demand for 
houſes, that it has raiſed the rents more than the window-tax 
could ſink them 3 one of the many proofs of the great proſpe- 
rity of the country, and of the increaſing revenue of its inha - 
bitants, Had it not been for the tax, rents would probably have 
riſen till _ 0 
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THE revenue or proſit aiding from ſtock naturally divides 
itſelf into (wo parts; that which pays the intereſt, and which 
belongs to the owner of the ſtock 3 and that ſurplus part which: 
is over and above what is W for paying the intereſt. 


Tus latter part of profit 1s evidently a ſubject not taxable 
directly. It is the compenſation, and in moſt cafes it is no 
more than a vety moderate compenſation, for the riſk and trouble 
of employing the ſtock. The employer muſt have this compen- 
ſation, otherwiſe he cannot, conſiſtently with his own intereſt. 
continue the employment. If he was taxed directly, therefore, 
in Proportion to the whole profit, he would. be obliged either to 


raiſe 
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raiſe the rate of his profit, or to; charge the tax. upon the intereſt CRAP, 
of, money; that is, to pay-Jeſs intereſt. If he raiſed the rate of warms 


his profit in proportion to the tax, the - whole tax, though it 
might be advanced by him, would he finally paid by one or other 
of tmo-difterent ſets of people, agcording to the different ways in 
n he might employ the flock of which he had the manage- 

If he employed it as à farming ſtock in the cultivation of 
bad be coll atk the rate of his profit / only by retaining @ 


greater portion, or, what comes to the ſame thing, the price of 


a greater portion of the produce of the land; and as this could 


be done only by a reduction of rent, the final payment of the tax. 


would fall upon the landlord. If he employed it as a mercantile 
or manufacturing ſtock. he could raiſe the rate of his profit only 
by raiſing the price of his goods; in wlüch caſe the final pay- 
ment of the tax would fall altogether upon che conſumers of 
thoſe goods, If he did not raiſe che rate of bis profit, he would: 
be. obliged to charge the whole tax upon chat part of it which. 
was allotted for the intereſt of money. He could afford leſs 


intereſt for whatever ftock he borrowed, and the whole. weight 


of the tax would in this caſe fall ultimately upon the intereſt 
of money. So far as he could not relieve himſelf from the tax 


in the one way, be wonld be obliged. to relieve. himſelf in the 


other. 


Tur intereſt of money ſeems at firſt lebt a - ſubject equally 
. of being taxed directly as the rent of land. Like the 
rent of land it is a neat produce which remains after completely 
compenſating the whole riſk and trouble of employin g the ſtock, 


As a tax upon the rent of land cannot raiſe rents; becauſe the 


neat produce which remains after replacing the ſtock of the 
farmer, together with his reaſonable profit, cannot be greater 
after the tax than before it: ſo, for the ſame reaſon, a tax upon 


h 


B 9 0 K the intereſt of money could not raiſe the rate of intereſt; the 
— quantity of ſtock or money in the countty, like the quantity of 
land, being ſuppoſed to remain the ſame after the tax as before it. 
The ordinary rate of Profit, it has been ſhewn in the firſt book, 
is every where regulated by the quantity of ſtock to be employed 
in proportion to the quantity of the employment, or of the 
buſineſs which muſt be dene by it. But the quantity of the 
employment, or of the buſineſs to be done by ſtock, could nei- 
ther be increaſed nor diminiſhed by any tax upon the intereſt of 
money. If the quantity of the ſtock to be employed, therefore, 
was neither increaſed nor -diminiſhed by it, the ordinary rate of 
profit would neceſſarily remain the ſame. But the portion of 
this profit neceſſary for compenſating the riſk and trouble of the 
employer, would likewiſe remain the ſame; that riſk and trouble 
being in no reſpect altered. The reſidue, - therefore, that portion 
which belongs to the owner of the ſtock, and which pays the 
intereſt of money, would neceſſarily remain the ſame too. At 
firſt ſight, therefore, the. intereſt of money ny to 11 a ſub- 
1 as fit to be taxed directly as the rent of land. | 


1 % r 


y HERE are, however, two different cixcumftances which render 


the intereſt of money a much leſs proper, ſubject of direct An 
tion than the rent of land. 


FIRST, the quantity and value of the land which any man 
polleſſes can never be a ſecret, and can always be aſcertained with 
great exactneſs. But the Whole amount of the capital ſtock 
which he poſſeſſes is almoſt always a ſecret, and can ſcarce ever 

be aſcertained with tolerable 1 It is liable, beſides, to 
almoſt continual variations. A year ſeldom paſſes away, fre- 
quently not a month, ſometimes ſcarce a ſingle day, in which | it 
does not riſe or fall more or leſs. An inquiſition into. every man 8 


private circumſtances, and an inquiſition which, in order to 


accommodate 
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accommodate the tax to them, watched over all the fluctuations HAP. 
of his fortune, would be a: ſource of: ſuch. continual wt Rey — 
vexation as no people could s AR, 210-38. bon 90 fe 
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SgconpDLx, land is a ſubject which, cannot be removed; 85 I 
ſtock eaſily may. The proprietor of land i Is. neceſſar ily a citizen 
of the particular country in which his eſtate lies. The proprietor. 
of ſtock: i is properly a citizen of the world, and i is not neceſſarily 
attached to any particular country. He would be apt to abandon. 
the country in which he was expoſed to a vexatious Inquiſition, 
in order to be aſſeſſed to a burdenſome tax, and would remove. 
his, ſtock to ſome other c country where he could. either carry on 
his buſineſs or enjoy his fortgne | more at his eaſe. . By removing 
his ſtock he would put an end to All. the induſtry, which it had 
maintained in the country which. he left. Stock cultivates land 3 
ſtock employs labour. A tax which tended to drive away ſtock 
from any particular. country, would by far tend to dry. up. every 
ſource, of . revenue, both, to the. ſovereign hy: g to the ſociety. N ot 
only the profits of ſtock, but the rent of land and the wages of 
labour. would wen af be more or leſs diminiſhed by its removal 
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; TAE | natigns, accordingly, who. have attempted to tak tlie 
revenue ariſing from ſtock, inſtead of any ſevere inquiſition of. 
this, kind, have been obliged. to, content themſelves with ſome - 
very looſe, and therefore more or leſs arbitrary eſtimation. The 
extreme inequality and uncertainty of a tax aſſeſſed ' in this mans 
mer, can be compenſated only. by its extreme moderation, in 
conſequence of. which every man finds himſelf rated fo very 
much below his real revenue, that he gives himſelf little diſtur-- 
bance though his neighbour ſhould be rated! ſomewhat lower... : 


141 


By what is called the: land- tare in England, it was indeed” 


wat. ſock ſhould be taxed in the ſame Proportion as land. 
When 


436 


BODE: When the tax upon land was at four ſhillings in the pound: or 
ryan a one-fifth of the ſuppoſed rent, it was. intended that ſtock. 
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ſhould be taxed at one-fifth of the ſuppoſed intereſt, - When the 
preſent, annual land-tax was firſt impoſed, the legal rate of in- 
tereſt was fix per cent. Every hundred pounds ſtock, accord- 
ingly, was ſuppoſed to be taxed at twenty-four | ſhillings, the 
fifth part of ſix pounds. Since the legal rate of intereſt has been 
reduced to five per cent. every hundred potinds ſtock is ſuppoſed 
to be taxed at twenty ſhillings only. The fam to be raiſed, by 
what is called the land-tax, was divided between the country 
and the principal towns. The greater part of it was laid upon 
che country: and of what was laid upon the towns, the greater 
part was aſſeſſed upon the houſes. What remained to be aſſeſſed 
upon the ſtock or trade of the towns (for the ſtock upon the 
land was not meant to be taxed) was very much below the real 
value of that ſtock or trade. Whatever inequalities, therefore, 

there might be in the original afſeſlinent, gave little diſturbance. 
Every patiſh and diſtrict Rill contirues to be rated for its land, 

its houſes, and its ſtock, according to the original aſſeſſment ; and 
the almoſt univerſal proſperity of the country, which in moſt 
places has raiſed very much the value of all theſe, has rendered 
thoſe inequalities of {till leſs. importance now. The rate too 
upon each diſtrict continuing always' the ſame, the uncertainty | 


of this tax, ſo far as it might be aſſeſſed upon che ſtock of 


any individual, has been very much diminiſhed, as well as ren- 
dered of much lels conſequence. If the greater part of the lands 
of England are not rated to the land- tax at half their actual 
value, the greater part of the ſtock of England is perhaps ſcarce 
rated at the fiftieth part of its actual value. In ſome towns the 
whole land-tax is aſſeſſed upon houſes ; as in Weſtminſter, 
where ſtock aud trade ate free. It is otherwiſe in Togndon, 

Is 


" 
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W Ad r per cent. of WY d as 
wealth of the people of Hamburgh —_— wt nay in ſtock, 


this tax may be conſidered as a tax 5 ſtock. BG man 
aſſeſſes" me 55 in the pine J 
nal ing d the public offer a ſum 15 5, 
dares upon” Cat tö be fa cent. of e 


Is 2 


polleſſes, but Ache declaring. what K. amounts to, or per 


liable to any exami mination 8 chat dubject. This tax. 1s gene. 
rally fupps oſed to aid wat 1. great fid in al all republic, 

where 2 'peop e 155 entire | confidence | in Ae magiſtrates, * are | 
convinced” of By niec ty! of the tak for the ſupport of the ſtate, 
and believe that it will be faithfully applied to that purpoſe, ſuch 
conſcientious and vol untary payment may ſometimes be expected. 
It i is not peculiar to the ere, of err N 
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Þe- - uz canton of Underwold in Switzerland is frequently ravaged 
by ſtorms. and inundations, and is thereby expoſed to extraordi- 
nary expenceg. Upon ſuch occaſions the people aſſemble, and 
every one is ſaid to declare with the greateſt frankneſa What be: is 
worth, in order to be taxed accordingly. At Zyjich:: the law 
orders that in, caſes of neceſſitj every one ſhould be taxed in 
proportion to his revenye ; the amount of which he is obliged to 
declare upon bath, They have no ſuſpicion, it is ſaid. that ang 
of their. fellow citizens ; will deceive them. At Baſil the principal 
revenue of the ſtate ariſes from a ſmall cuſtom upon goods EX 
ported, All the citizens make. oath. that they will pay every three 


months all the taxes impoſed by the lan. All; merchants and 
even all inn-keepers are truſted Web keepin g themſelves the 
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210 x deccbnt af the gods whichithey ſell i either within o adthout the 
3 territory. At the end of. every thret months they ſeri inis aetount 


to the treaſurer, with, the amount of os tax Hick qt t bottom 
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To oblige e ever ery. e to 94 * publickly Upon cath the 


fi — for {Dill I 39L MW 
amount of his fort ftune, mu it not, it it ſeems, 3 in thoſe Swils cantons, 


be 25 h fare rdſhip. wi Aj Ham burgh it would be reckoned the 
greate Mes chats . ed in the 1 56 projects of trade, 
All tfemble at the thoughts of being obliged at all times to expoſe 
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the real ſtate of their circumſtances. The ruin of their credit and d the 


2. 9111 Tote ; 
E an [ par 1monious people, who. are, ſtrangers 
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8 not f. feel that. Lads 1 occaſion for any 


| miſcarriage of their proje jects, _they fo foreſee Would too often be the 
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In Holland, ſoon after the exaltation of the late prince of — —5 


to the ſtadtholderſhip, a tax of 'tivs per Cent. or the fiftieth penny, 


as it was called, was impoſed upon the whole ſubſtance of every 
eitizen. Every citizen aſſeſſed himſelf and paid his tax in the 


ſame manner as at Hambergh; 3 And it was im general ſuppoſed to 


have been paid witli great fidelity. The people had at that time the 


greateſt affection for their new government, which they had juſt eſta- 
bliſhed by a general inſurrection. The tax was to be paid but once; 
in order to relieve the ſtate in a particular eligency. It Was, indeed, | 


too heavy to be permanent. In a country where the market rate of 


intereſt ſeldom exceeds three per cent. a tax of two per cent. amounts 
to thirteen ſhillings and fourpence in the pound upon the higheſt 


beat revenue which i 1s nm, dravin Kolar, flock, Ti is a tax 
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upon their capitals, In a particular exigency the people e may, from 
great public zeal, make a great effort, and give up even a part o 


theic;capital in, Sfr ber rte the ſtates, By ib 5 pe ble Wat 
they) band, nim on dale for. amy copliderable. dme and if 
they, did, the tax, would Joon, ruin, them: ſo eth deen 
them altogether ncapable.of ſupporting the ſtate. 0 807 
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-1iwFriztanuponiftack-impbſedeby; thelandrtaxhillin-Englandatlg) 
it is proportioned to the capital, is not intended t Uiminich of | 
take away any part of that capital. It is meant only to be a tar 
upodothedptereſof-mobeypropertioncd 40 that ppon.the rent of 
layid:s:ſqutbat when.the latter. is at fur, ſhillings in the gound, | the | 
fonmer maybe at faur Milipgs mthe pohnd too. The tax at 
Hambuigh, and the fill more moderate fass f Underweld, and. 
Zurich, Ae meant, an the ſame manner, Zo be taxes, Not Ad 


the:capital, burt upon / the Antereſt,on neat #cvenue of ſtock. hr 
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pellart, that vpon hachney coaches, apd ghairs, and . which the 
keepers pf ale-houſes pay. for ia licence $9,661 ili als and i 
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A Tax; howev r. ripen the Pro ab erin of fps 
cular branch of trade, can ke fall finally upon the ater s (who. 
muſt in all ordinary eaſes Have their reaſonable profit, and, where 
the competition is free, can ſeldomn have more than thiat profit) but 
always upon the conſumers, who muſt be obliged to pay in the price 
of the gobds the tax Aber Ne 14 advances, ein, 
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A rTAx of this kind, her i ix pripercioed dd ear oi the 
dealer, r felly Pei by the conſumer,” wand occafions no oppreſſion 
to the dealer. When it is not ſ@ proportiencd; but nen 
upon all dealers, though in this caſe too it is finally paid by the 

confumer; yet it favours the great, and occafions ſome oppreſſion to 
tlie ſmall dealer; The tax ef five Ihillings a week upon every:hack- 
ney coach, and that ef ten ſhilkings A year upon every; hatkney 
chair, ſo far as it is advanced by the different keepers of ſuch: 
coaches and chairs, 1s exactly enough proportioned to the extent of 
their reſpective dealings.” It neither favours the great, nor oppreſſes 
the ſmaller d dealer. „Tbe tax of twenty ſhillings a year for a licence 


10 ſell ale; 5; of forty "Duh 585 85 or ED to Tell Pi ritaoius ligubrs; z. 
and of forty ſhillings more fr a licence to ſelt wine; being tlie ſame 
upon all retailers, muſt necefſarfly give ſome advantage to the great, 
and oecaſion ſome oppreſſion to the ſmall dealers. The ſormer 
"maſt find it more eaſy to gel back the tax in the price of their goods 
"than the latter. The rhoderatic' of the tax, however, renders this 
inequality of lefs im portande, and it may to many people appear not 
imprope oper to give ſome diſcburagement to the mulkiplication of little 
Ades, The stax upon ſhops, it was intended, ſhould de the: 


fame Upon alt ſhops, © ane wor” , wall. have been otherwiſe... It 
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cd haue been impöſible 5 ptoportion with tolerable exaltneſ 0 * 
'the tax upon a" ſhop to the extent of the trade carried on in its wy 
Without Weh am iüfgfüllition, ar would have been altsgether ſipÞ 

portable ies free cGufftfy. If the tax Hack Been Conſiderable, it 

Woalch Have oppteffed the ftrall, and forbed alriböſt te whGls fetal 
trade into the hands of the great dealers. The competition of tlie 

former being t taken away,” the latter would have 


enjoyed a mono- 
Poly of tHe trade; and Ike AVother monbpoliſts would ſoon” kate 
"combine 1 tb raiſe their Profits much beyond u. hat was neceflary for 
the payment of the tax. The final Paymen t, inſtead of falling 
upon the ſtiopkeeper, Would have fallen upon this conſumer, with a 
confickerable Sver-chdtye'ts the prögt of che fiopkeeper. For theſe 
reaſons, tlie project of a tan upon ſhops was laid alide; and in the 
2 5 'fabſidy 175g." t H bia Gn lot 
2 1185 de 10H. * * Ane +4 1; We YE ITT] l 1 l Nn 
kk ih Fratiek 1 called the perfadiat nat 15 erhaps, 
mmoſt impertafit tat upon tile profits'of Rock employed in gien 
tue chat i81eviel in any yours bt 3 487 l lei fe! 10 
| «$295 377 f Kurts i e N Be Nin 
U the diſorderfy ftate of Eu duting the he the 
>Featit" BSbernmert, the" Eg ea obligel to content kintelf 
"with täring thefe who were too weak to refuſe to pay taxes. The 
great lords; though w willing to aſſiſt him upon partieular dthergeticles, 
refuſed to ſubject themſelves to any conſtant tax, and he was not 
ſtrong enough to force them. The oceupiers of land, all over 
Europe, were the greater part of them origmally bond- men. 
Through the greater part of Europe they were gradually eman- 
eipated. Some of them acquired the property of landed eſtates 
" which they held by ſome baſe or ignoble tenure, ſometimes under the 
"Kari, and ſometimes under {ome other great lord, like the atitient 
copy*hoKlers of England. Others, withoiracquiting the property, 


* obtained leaſes for — of et of the ana which FIT occu- 
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BOOK pied under their lord, and thus became Jeſs, dependent upon him. 
The great lords. ſeem to have beheld, the degree of proſperity and 
; .ndependency Which this, inferior order, of men had thus come: to 
enjoy, with, malignant and contemptuqus indignation; and, wil- 
ingly: conſented that the ſovereign ſhquld tax them. In ſomq,coun- 
tries this tax was confined to the lands. which. ere. held. in pr operty 
by an ignoble, tenure 5; and, in this aſe, he taille: was Rich to he 
„real. The lande tar eſtabliſhed, h che iate king of Sardinia, and 
the taille in the, provinces of -Languedac,.. Provence; Dauphing, and 
Brittany; in the generality of Montauban, and in the elections of 
Agen and Condom, as well as in ſame. other diſtricts af Fi rance, 
are; taxes upon lands held-in. property by, an ignoble tapes... Ln 
other countries the tax tax was laid, upon the ſuppoſed, prafits, of al 
thoſe who held in — or leaſe lands belonging tg other, people, 
whatever might be the tenure by which the proprietor held them; 
andi in this cafe the taille was ſaid gibs perſonal.] In the, greater 
part. of zhoſe, provinces. of France, which,are called the. Eguntries: 
of Elections, the taille is, of this kind. The Teal; taille, las it 3 18 
impoſed only upon a part of the lands 11 the country, is neceſſa- 
rily an unequal, but it is not always-an arbitrary tax, thopgh it is 
ſo vpon ſome occaſions. The, pærſonal taille, as it is intended to be 


Proportionec tothe profits af a, certain class of Pegple, e a 
l boguebed, at, is eee both aber an ark 
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upon the twenty generalities, called the Countries of Elections, 
amounts to 40, 10%, 2 39 livres, 10 ſous *. The proportion in, 
this ſum is aſſeſſed upon thoſe different provinces, varies from year 
to year, according to the reports which are made to the king's 
council concerning the goodneſs or badneſs of the erop, us well as 

other Fans Ae On One 3 or ee 5 


* F concernant 15 3 Kc. tome ii, p. 17. 
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"= il r Redfions, and The- Proportion in ett the ſum iii. 
Hipoſ upon - che whole generaltry is divided among thoſt Uſeradie- | 
elections, 3 ing to che reports: 
male to the count ncef ning cher reſpeckive "abilities; It ſeems: 
impoſſible that the council, with the beſt intentions, can ever pro- 
portion with tolerable exactneſs, either of thoſe two aſſeſſments to 
the real abilities of the pibvigce/ or diſtfict upon i which they are 
reſpettrwely laid. Ignoranca and miſinformation muſt always, more 
or les; miſlead» tho moſt upright oouncih The proportion hich 
each pariſh ought to ſupport of What is aſſeſſed upon the whole 
Section. and that which each indibidual ought-to ſupf ort of: what | 
is(aſſcſſed! upon his: particular pdtiſn, are both in the ſame: 
_ vitied, from year té ytar, acobrding as eircumſtanees are pole 
to require: Thefe eireumſtances ate judged of, in in the one caſe, 
bythe offers of che election in the other by theſe of the pariſh;. 
Aid Both (the one am tlie other are, more or leſs; under the direc- 
ton and iniftuencs of the interdant. Not: only igriorance mile 
iforttiativn;" but* friendſhip; patty! animoſity,” and a beinen beſet 
Fehl are fad frequetitly. to miſlead ſuch afſeſſors; No man ſub- 
| ject to fact” a tax, it is evident, can ever be certain, before hie is 
aſſed; of what he is to pay. Tie cannot ewen be certain after he 
s affeſſod! kf any perfon' has: been taxed! who ought to have been 
exempted; or if 'any perſon has been taxed xyond: his ion 
though both muſt pay in. the mean time, vet if they complain and 
| Hake good their complaints, the whole pariſh'is reimpoſed next year 
im order to reimburſe th —— r the Whtcibators become bank- 
mpt or infolvent, the collector 5 obliged to advance his tax, And. 
the whole pariſh is reimpoſed. next year in order to reimburſe. the 
Sector. If the collector himſelf ſhould become bankrupt, the 
elects him muſt anfwer far his conduct to the receiver. 
gener al-of the election? —— Wn for the. 
in | receiver 
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20 O receiver to proſecute che whole,parith, He takes at his choice. five or. 
ti of the Ticheſt contributors, and obliges them to make good 


what had been loſt by the inſolvency of the collector. The pariſh. 


is afterwards reimpoſed in order to reimburſe thoſe five or Aix,, Such 


reimpoſitions are always over and n bull Bis the Cy 
ee mn. R 
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Warn a tax is ape don the ks of fock in a ads 


branch of trade, the traders are all careful to bring. no more goods 


to market than what they can ſell at a price ſufficient ta reimburſe 
them for advancing the tax. Some of them withdraw) a part of 
their ſtocks from the trade, and the market is more ſparingly ſup- 
plied than before. The price of the goods: riſes. and the final Pays 
ment of the tax falls upon the conſumer. But when a; tax is im- 
poſed upon the profits of ſtock employed in agriculture, it is not 
the intereſt of the farmers to withdraw any part of their ſtock 


from that employment. Each farmer occupies a certain quantity 


of land, for, which he pays rent. For the proper cultivation of 


this land a certain quantity of ſtock, is neceſlary;;- and by, withdraw- 
ing any part of this neceſſary quantity, the farmer is not likely to 
be more able to pay either the rent or the tax. In order to pay 
the tax, it can never be his intereſt to diminifh the quantity of his 
produce, nor conſequently. to ſupply the market more ſparingly than 
before. The tax, therefore, will never enable him to raiſe the price 
of his produce, nor to reimburſe himſelf by throwing the final 
payment upon the conſumer. The farmer, however, muſt have 
his reaſonable profit as well as every other dealer, otherwiſe he muſt 
give up the trade. After the impoſition of a tax of this kind, he 
can get this reaſonable profit only by paying leſs rent to the land- 


lord. The more he is obliged to pay in the way of tax, the leſs he 


can afford to pay in the way of rent. A tax of this kind impoſed 
— the currency of a leaſe may, no e gien or uin the 


farmer. 
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1 the Abd Where the perſonal taille takes te 15 farmer 


to employ in cultiy ation.. He is, upon this atcount, frequently 
afraid to have a good team of horſes or oxen, but endeavours to 
cultivate With the meaneſt and moſt wretched inſtruments of huts 
bandry that he can: Suck is his diſtruſt in the Jaſtice'of his 'afefs - 
ſors, that he counterfeits poverty, and wiſhes to appear ſcarce able to 
pay any thing for fear of being obliged to pay too much. By this 
miſerable policy he does not, perhaps, always conſult his ow inte- 
reſt in the moſt effectual manner; and he probably loſes more by 
the diminution of his produce than he flves by that of his tax” 
Though, in conſequence of this wretched cultivation the market i, 
no doubt, fomewhat worſe ſupplied; yet the ſmall riſe of price 
which this ray occaſion, as it is not likely" even to indemnify the 
farmer for the diminution of his produce, it is till leſs likely to 
enable him to pay more rent to the landlord. The public, the far- 
mer, the landlord, all ſuffer more or leſs by this degraded cultiva- 
tion. That the perſonal taille tends,” in many different ways, to: 
diſcourage cultivation, and conſequently to dry up: the principal 
ſource of the wealth of every great country. mme 
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Wu ar- re called. 4 poll-inxes WO ſouthern. vraweng Nerdy 
America, and in the Welt India adds; arinüiab tated ef lo ities 
a head upon every riegro; are properly taxes upon the ptofitæ of 4 
certtin ſpecies of ſtock employed in agricuſture. As the planters 
ars; the greater paft of them: boch farers and fandlords, the 
fl payinent of the tax falls upon them in e f Jand 
bord without any rettibutiori!” (63 Erin fi Bk! „aint au offs 
Yor. II. O O o TAXES 
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is coitittionly a aſſeſſed in Proportion t6 the Rock Which He appears : 


a m -obſerve in the third —— l chan: inquiry. cri Ait ment 
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"Ta of, ſo mach ahead upon the bondmen employed in cy} 


tivation, ſeem antiently to have been common all over Europe. 
There ſubſiſts at preſent a tax of this kind in the empire of Ruſſia. 


It is robably ypon... this. account that .poll-taxey, of, all kinds have 
e e d as badges, of flaxery...  Eyary, 5 5 > hawerer, 
is to the perſon, who pays it a badge, not of ſlavery, but of liberty, 


It dengtes that he is fubject to government, indeed, but that, as he 


has ſome. property, he cannot himſelf be the property of a maſter, 
A. pall-tax upon Haves 1 is -Altogether different from a poll-tax upon 
freemen. The latter is paid by the perſons upon whom it is im- 
poſed the former by a different ſet of perſons. The latter is either 
altogether arbitrary or altogether unequal, and in, maſt caſes is both 
the one and the other; the former, though. in ſome. reſpects un- 
equal, different ſlaues being of different values, is in no reſpect arbi- 
trary. Every maſter: who knows the number of his own ſlaves, 
knows exactly what he has to pay... Thoſe different taxes, however, 
— nt e name, have been ee as of the 
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dene eit profit of f Rock i in banale e e 
never affect the in tereſt of money. Nobody will lend his money 
for leſs intereſt to thoſe who exerciſe the taxed; than to thoſe: who 
exerciſe the untared employments. Taxes upon the revenue ariſing 
from ſtock in alt employments, where the government attempts to 
levy them with any degree of exactneſs, will, in many caſes, fall 
2 * intereſt o monay. net acc in 
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in — — wy is aſſeſſed, in the ſms manner, upon dhe revenue 


ariſing from land, houſes, and ſtock. So far as it affects ſtock, it is 
aſſeſſed, though not with great rigqur, yet with much more-cpftnels 
than that part of the land-tax of England which is impoſed upon 
che ſame fund. It, 1 in many caſes, | falls altogether upon ehe inte- 
| 1 FT IE reſt 
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tual abiaities redebmable at anytime by the debtor upon repay- 
ment of 'the:ſaniotiginally advanced, But of which: this retlemption 
is not exigible by the/erellitor-gtcept in particular caſes. The ung 
teme ſeems fot d have raiſed the" rate of thoſs ne Wong 
it is exact levied: wget org HOST cri Mean SH} nog 
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4101 Taxes rpbn. the capital Value of Land, Hoyer, and Stock. 5111 
er fortftibrs fest ary 21 maifrivoctos antrivif ode ioding 241 4-89: NB) 
q WHILE property.retrainsin/the:poſſelion;of the ſame perſon} F 


whatever permanent taxes may have been impoſed upon it, they 
have never been intended to diminiſh or take away any part of its 


capital value, but only ſome Part of the were ariſing from, it. 
But, when property, changes Nuts when, it is tranſmitted d über 
rom the dead to the living, or from the fiving 1 to the living, fych 
taxes have frequently been Ain upon it as neceſlarily take away 


ſome f park; of. its capital value. "ny 


OMAGH, dan, ena omi 
| e TIO: 5113 4 2ntibo1nH aoutau ond of THIF 1324218 2447 07 , 
Tur trensference of all, one of, property, from the dend to the 
living, and that of immoveable property, of land and houſes, from 
the living to the ling, are tranſactions which are in their nature 
either. public and. notorious, or ſuch as cannot be long concealed, 
Such, tranſactions, therefore, may be, taxed directly. Lhe, trans: 
ference of ſtack; or Mmoveable property from the living to the 
living by the lending of mene ya is frequently a ſecret tranſaction, 
and. may always be made ſo. It cannot ealily,. therefore, be taxed 
dixectiy. It has been taxed indirectly i in two different ways; firſt, 

by requiring that the deed, containing the obligation to repay, 

ſhould be written upon paper or munen bid had paid a 
O O O 2 ban certain 


reſt of moikey. 2Mbtiey is frequently! funk in Fratice upon what ol 
are edlled Contratts for the conſtirution of a rent, that is, perpes — 
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PAO O K certain ſtamp-duty, otherwiſe not to be valid; / ſecondly, by re- 
- quiring, under the like penalty of invalidity, that it ſhould be 
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recorded either in a public or ſecret regiſter, and by impoſing cer- 
tain duties upon ſuch regiſtration. Stamp · duties and duties of 


regiſtration have frequently been impoſed likewiſe upon the deeds 


transferring property of all kinds from the dead to the living, and 
upon thoſe transferring immoveable property from the living to the 
lving, tranſactions which might eaſily have been taxed directly. 


THz Viceſima Hereditatum, the twentieth penny of inheritances, 


impoſed by Auguſtus upon the antient Romans, was a tax upon 


the transference of property from the dead to the living. Dion 
Caffius+, the author who writes concerning it the leaſt indiſtinctly, 
ſays, that it vas impoſed upon all ſucceſſions, legacies and dona- 


tions, in caſe of death, except aer thoſe to the neareſt ee, 


and to the poor. 


Or the ſame kind i is the Dutch tax upon. ſucceſſions e. Colla- 
teral ſuccefſions are taxed, according to the degree of relation, from 


five to thirty per cent. upon the whole value of the ſucceſſion. 


Teſtamentary donations or legacies to collaterals, are ſubject to the 
like duties. Thoſe from huſband to wife, or from wife to huſ- 
band, to the fiftieth penny. The Luctuoſa Hereditas, the mourn- 
ful ſucceſſion of aſcendents to deſcendents, to the twenticth penny 
only. Direct ſucceſſions, or thoſe. of deſcendents to aſcendents, 
pay no tax. The death of a father, to ſuch of his children as live 
in the ſame houſe wirh him, is ſeldom attended with any increaſe, 
and frequently with a conſiderable diminution of revenue; by the 
loſs of his induſtry, of his office, or of ſome life- rent eſtate, of 
which he may have been in poſſeſſion; That tax would be cruel and 
ee which wh. ppl thi 1ois * e er them ws part 
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+ Lib. 55. See alſo Burmin de Ve palibus' pop. Rom, cap. xi. and Bbuckaud de 
Y impat du vingtieme far les ſucceſſions. 


Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. tom, i. p. 228. 
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of his ſucceſſion. It may, however, ſometimes. be otherwiſe with, 0 


to be emancipated,; in that of the Scotch law, to be foris-fami- 
lated; that. is, who. have received their portion, have gat fami- 


lies of their own, and are ſupported by funds ſeparate;and; inde. 
pendent. of thoſe of their father. Whatever, part of his ſucceſ- 
ſion might come to ſuch children, would be a real addition to 
their fortune, and might, therefore, perhaps, without more incor — 
veniency than 5 attends all dutics of this Hind, bis liable 0 in os 


tax. 2H 


Tan alben of the feudal | 150 were taxes ; pond the tale 
Fortes of land, both from the dead to the hving, and from the 
living to the living. In antient times they conſtituted in every 
part of Europe one of the principal amen of the revenue of 


the crown. | 


Tur Harlof every immediate vaſſal of the crown pee a cer- 


tain duty, generally a year's rent, upon receiving the inveſtiture of 
5 eſtate. If the heir was a W OI. the whole rents "oy 5 
ſuperior without any other ates; beſides che maintenance of 
the minor, and the payment of the widow's dower, when'there hap- 
pened to be a dowager, upon the land. When the minor came to be 
of age, another tax, called Relief, was ſtill due to the ſuperior, which 
generally amounted likewiſe to a year's rent. A long minority, 
which in the preſent times ſo frequently diſburdens a great eſtate of 
all its incumbrances, and reſtores the family to their antient ſplendor, | 
could in thoſe times have no ſuch effect. The waſte, and not the diſ- 
incumbrance of the cltate, was the common effect of a long minority. 
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e; a feudal law the ſe could not alienate; without- the 
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conſent of his ſuperior, who generally extorted a fine or com- 


poſition for granting it. This fine, which was at firſt arbitrary. 
came in many countries to be regulated at a certain portion 


6 of 


AP. 
_ thoſe children who, i in the language of the Roman law, are ſaid 2 | 
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BOOK e . iche price of the land. In ſome countries, where the "dates 
— part of the other feudal cuſtoms have gone into diſuſe, this tax 


are ſeldom more than a reaſonable recompence on ne labour: 


IHE NATURE AND cavsrs [OF 


upon the alienation of land ſtill continues to make a conſiderable 
branch of the revenue of the ſovereign. - In the canton of Berne 
it” is ſo high as a ſixth part of the price of all noble fiefs ; 
and a tenth part of that of all ignoble ones *, In the canton of 
Lucerne the tax upon the ſale of lands is not uhiverſal, and takes 
Place only in certain diſtticts. But if any perſon ſells his land, 
in ordef tö temdove out of the territory, he pays ten per cent. 
upon the whole price of the ſale +. Taxes of the ſame kind 
upon the ſale either of all lands, or of lands held by certain 
tenures, take place in many other countries, and make a more 
or leſs nfs branch of the revenue f the e, 11 


sven Al: 3 lh. may * W lincirekly by t means either 
of ſtamp- duties, or of duties upon regiſtration; and thoſe duties 


either may or may not be e tioned to the nne the AR 
Which 18 transferred 50 1 7. tt; 


„ 


* Great FOES the a are higher or lower, not ſo 
much according to the value of the property transferred, (an 
eighteen penny or half crown ſtamp being ſufficient upon a bond 
for the largeſt ſum of money) as according to the nature of the 
deed, The higheſt. do not exceed ſix pounds upon every ſheet of 
paper, or ſkin of parchment ; ; and theſe high duties fall chiefly | 
upon grants from the crown, and upon certain law proceedings ; "By 
without any regard to the value of the ſubject. There are in 
Great Britain no duties on the regiſtration of deeds or writings, 
except the fees of the officers, who keep the regiſter; and theſe 


The erown derives no revenue from them. 
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© eee les Decits, de. tom, i. p. 154. + Id. p. 157. 
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In Holland * there ate both ſtamp- 1 8 s and duties upon” ret 1 


{ration x which in ſome caſes are, and in ſome are not proportioned 


to the value of the property transferred. All teſtaments muſt be writs 15 


ten upon ſtampt- paper, of which the price is proportioned to 
property difpoſed of, ſo that there are ſtamps which colt from 918 
pence, or three ſtivers a ſheet, to three hundred florins, equal t to about 
twenty-leven pound, ten ſhillings « of our money. IF the 1 is 
of an inferior price to what the teſtator ou; ahi to have mad le uſe 
of, his fucceſfon is "confiſcated." This i over and above al 
| their other taxes on ſucceſſion.” Except bills, Ai exchange, - and 
fome other mercantile bills, all other « deeds, bon s and contracts, | 
are ſubject to a ſtamp- duty. This duty, N goes not riſe 
ii proportion to the value of the ſubj al. A A] fales ot land, anc 
of houſes; and all mortgages upon 13 5 70 V. oo 
upon regiſtration, pay a duty to the ſtate of two and a half 11 


- and 4 


cent. upon the amount of the price or the mortgage. This 
duty is extended to the fats of all hips and veltels of more 1 0 
two tons burthen, whether decked or unde. Wi it le 

are conſidered as à fort of houſes upon the water . The ale er 
moveables, when it is ordered by a court of juſtic e. 18 fab wier to- 
the like uy of two and @ half per cent. 115 e 118 oth 
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In France there are th e ao — upen te 
eech „The former ate conſidered as a branch of the Ns or 
exciſe, and in the provinces where thoſe duties take place, are 
levied by the exciſe officers. The latter are eonſidered as a branch 
of the domaine 1. the en an are N 54 1. two 1s (et; 
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Tao Sk; "Hy of taxation, "by Ramp-dutics and 127 duties 
upon regiſtration, are of very modern invention. In the. courſe. 


of little more than a century, however, ſtamp- duties have, in, 


Europe, become almoſt un iverſal, and. duties upon xegiſtration; 


Id. tom. i. p. 223, 224, 225. 3 
1% extremely 
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B 80 OK extremely common. There! is no art which one government ſooner 


— learns of another than that of draining aeg "um ''the A ee 


of the * 


4 
14 


N upon the PE Rs of property from the wow: to 
the living, fall finally as well as immediately upon the perſon to 
whom the property is transferred. Taxes upon the ſale of land 
fall altogether upon the ſeller. The ſeller is almoſt always under 
the neceſſity of ſellin g, and muſt, therefore, take ſuch a price 
as he can get. The buyer is ſcarce ever under the neceſſity of 
buying, and will, therefore, give only ſuch a price as he likes. 
He conſiders what the land will coſt him .in tax and price toge- 


ther. The more he is obliged to pay in the way of tax, the 
leſs he will be diſpoſed to give in the way of price. Such taxes, 
therefore, fall almoſt always upon a neceſſitous perſon, and muſt, 
therefore, be frequently very cruel and oppreſſive. Taxes upon 
the ſale of. new-built houſes, where the building 1 18 ſold without 


de ground, fall generally upon the buyer, becauſe, the builder 


muſt. generally have his profit ; otherwiſe he muſt give up. the 
trade. If he advances the tax, therefore, the buyer muſt gene- 
rally repay it to him. Taxes upon the ſale of old houſes, for the 
ſame reaſon as thoſe upon the ſale of land, fall generally upon 
the ſeller; whom in moſt caſes either convenieney or neceſſity 
obliges to ſell. The number of new built houſes that are annu- 


ally brought to market, is more or leſs regulated by the demand. 


Unleſs the demand is ſuch as to afford the builder his profit, after 
paying all expences, he will build no more houſes. The number 
of old houſes which happen at any time to come to market is 
regulated by accidents of which the greater part have no relation 
to the demand. Two or three great bankruptcies in a mercan- 
tile town, will bring many houſes to ale, which muſt be ſold 
for what can be got for them. Taxes upon the ſale of ground. 
rents fall altogether upon the ſeller ; for the ſame reaſon as thoſe 
upon 
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©] 
upon the fale of land, Stamp duties, and duties upon the regi- 
ſtration of bonds and contracts for Dorrowed money, fall al to- 
gether. upon the borrower, and, in fact. are always pai 
«Duties of che ſame Kind upon la proceedings fall upôn the 
; * ſuitors. fy, They reduce to both the = value of the ſübject in 


diſpute. The more it coſts to acquire any property the leſs muſt 
be che value of it when acquired. 18gqoq ant 1 aunt dout 
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A1 taxes opiinths' transference'of property of every GS 
far as they diminiſh the capital value oft that property, tend to 
diminiſh the funds deſtined for the maintenance of productive 
labou 7 They are all more or leſs unthrifty' taxes that increaſe 
" the reyenue of the ſoyereign, , Which ſeldom, maintains ary but 
unproductive labeurers, at the” [experice* of us capital of the 
2 which maintains none but e 3 of To ee ol 
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gocn taxes, even ben Wey bre propottiatitd 4 to the value bf 
"the prop erty transferred,” ate ſtill unequal; the frequency of tranſ- 
ference not being always equal i in property of equal value,” Wihen 
they are not proportioned to this value, which is the caſe with 
the greater part of the ſamp- duties, and duties of regiſtration, 
they are ſtill mere ſo. They are in no reſpect arbitrary, but are 


or may be in all caſes perfectly clear and certain Though they 


en 
Ac 


"ſometimes fall upon the perſon who! is not very able to pay; the 


time of payment is in moſt caſes ſufficiently convenient for Hlin. 
When the payment becomes due, lie muſt in moſt; caſes have the 
money to pay. They are levied at very little expenee, and in 


general ſubject the contributors to no other inconveniency belides 
ay the unavoidable one of, [paying the tax. em 
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200 Is France 85 — are bien e of Ebel 
of regiſtration, which they call y f beste are. They give 
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have been written againſt the TN item of finances ir in Frans, 


2 


the a tby buſes of the controle: make a , principal | article. ;Uncertainty, 
however, does not 1 ſeem ta be neceſſarily inherent in the a of 
ſach taxes. If the popular complaints are well founded, the 
abuſe muſt ariſe, not ſo much from the nature of the tax, as 


from the want of preciſion and: nen in the words. of the 
. edicts or laws which: impoſe it. I Nice 


Anbe. | 40 on 41. +444 wal fad POP 64 4. — 4 4 


Tux regiſ ſtration of mortgages, = in | general 4 all ri iglits 
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8 arbitrary, an F and 1585 9 In e greater part . 5 rt of the Ubels aich 
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eat as 


; Apen aämmoyeable Property, as it. 5 great ſecurity both to 
857 editors and purchaſers, 1 extre; eme Y advantageous to the p pub- 
lic. That of the greater part of * deeds of other kinds 1 18 frequently 


ined EIT WITTE 


inconvenient and. even dan gerous to individuals, without any 
advantage o the public. All regiſters, which, it is acknow- 
_ edged, ought ta be kept ſecret, ought certainly never to exiſt. 
The credit of individuals ought certainly never to depend upon 
ſa very ſlender a ſecurity as the probity. and. religion of the inferior 

_ officers of revenue. But where the fees of regiſtration. have been 
made a ſource of revenue to the foyercign;, regiſter. offices have 
commonly been multiplied Without end, both for the deeds which 

: ought to be regiſtered, and for thoſe which ought not. In France 
there are ſeveral different ſorts of ſecret regiſters. This abuſe, 


though not perhaps a neceſſary, it muſt ene is a very 
| natural effect of. ſuch en 
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Sven ſtamp-duties as. thoſe imEngland 1 upon cards and dice, 
upon neus: papers and periodical pamphlets, &c. are properly 
taxes upon conſumption; the final payment falls upon the per- 
ſons wlio uſe or conftime ſuch commodities. Such ſtamp- duties as 
thoſe upon licences to retail ale, wine and ſpirituous liquors, though 
intended perhaps to fall upon the profits of the retailers, are 
5 | likeyaſe. 
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THE wages al the inferiol claltes of workitien, 1 ET: endea= 


youred to ſhow inthe firſt book, are every where neceſſarily | 
regulated by top different circumſtances; 00 frog 48 10 
and the go lt or ,average price. of Anh 


labqur, according as it happens 4o.be.$1 
or declining ; or to TIRE an increa 78 » Nation ad. das 


Population, regul es the ſubliſtence. of the 


In \ what degree it it. all be, 77 51 h 
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B OK Ping dle tar he culd have” ten Thilling ” week e Wage 2) Bu t 

Cz in order to lebve ki ins ſack free wages Mer paying ſüch a tas, the 
Price of 1 labour mut in that place ſoon riſe, not to twelve ſhillings 8 
a Week only, but t6" tele and üxpence; chat! is, in order 15 
enable him to pay a tar of one-Rith; this 46h muſt n neceſſarily 
ſoon riſe, not one-fifth part only, but one-fourth, Whatever 
was the proportion of the tax, the Wages of labour muſt in all 
caſes riſe, not only in that proportion, but in a higher proportion. 
If the tax,- for example, was one-tenth, the wages of labour muſt 
ke gfe” on, riſe, not one-tenth part only, : but one-cighth,, 


= DIRE ar tax upon tlie wages of labour, therefore, thou; gh 
the labburer ! might perhaps pay it our of his hand, could not pro- 
perly be ſaid to be ever! advanced by him ;'at Raftir the demand 


for labour and the average price 'of proviſions remained the fame 

after the tax'a as before it. In alt ſach caſes, not only the tax, but 

ſomething . more than the t X, would 1 in reality be advanced by the 
perſom WhO immediately ; y employed him. wot? "The final F 


6 


would, in 1 different caſes fall upon different F oro | 


3”? 


141. 


e riſe 


: labour would be advan ed by t the wacker nianufaturer, 7 would 
both be entitled and ob liged. to [charge i it, with a Profit, u don the 

i price of his goods. The final | payment « of this riſe 'of wages | there. 
fore, together with the additional profit of the maſter manufac- 
turer, would fall upon the confumer. The riſe which” ſuch a tax 
might occaſion in vt "wages of country labour Would be advanced 
by the farmer, who in order to maintain tlie ſame number of 
labourers. as before would be vbli ged to employ* a greater capital. 
In order to get | back this greater capital, together with the ordinary 
Profits « of ſrock, it would be necelffiry that he ſhould retain A, Jarger 
portion, or what comes to. the fame thing, the” "price of a larger 
bean, of the produce of the Jand, and conſequently that he 


+HEIWBOLTHAORANATIONAC = 
2 pay beſs rent; ta the laridiortz oThe final 


it. In ball caſes a direct tax ußzon the: Mages of labqur müſt, in 
the long run; echtem both's grrater reduction in the rent of land, 
and a greater riſe uy the piite of manufactured goods, than would 
have followed from the proper aſſeſſment of a ſum equal; to the 
produce of the tax, partiy upon the: rent of Wh and parti: upott 
Moon commodifies.” blo bad E . h de Ne ot ren 
h bz Eu gongquiioN, Auel llt bes VI za lit ac: 
; Ale direct taxes upon the wages of. labour have not ire occa 
ſioned a proportionable riſe in thoſe wages, it is becauſe they have 
generally occaſioned a conſiderable fall in the demand for labour. 


Thee declenſton of ihdüſtry! "the: decreaſe; ol employment for the 
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Poor, the diminutiofl of the annùal produce of the land and labour 


of the country, have generally beem thie effects of ſuch taxes. In 
conſequence of them; however; | the price of labour muſt al- 
ways be higher than it otherwiſe would have been in the actual 
Rate of the demand: and this entiancement:of price, together with 
the profit of thoſe wWio advance i it; muſt „ be "_ Pig: 
by the landlords and conſumers. - DS12909% Wu Of 5d bingo 

A TAX upon the wages of country ] labour does not raiſe the price 
of the Cue | pre rodüde of land; for the fame Teafon that's a” tax cg 
the farmers profit. does not raiſe, that piled. N 


0 1 . : 27 „ 
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Rabas and Alive as fith takes are, e dene 
Place in many eduntries: , In France that part of the taille which 
18 charged ba the induftty* of workmen and day-labourers | in. 
cotimitry villages," is properly a tax of this kind. Their wages are 
eomputed according to the common rate of the diſtrict in wich 
they reſide, and that they may be as little liable as poſſible to any 
Ger- charge. thar: yearly gains are eſtimated at no more than two 
| hundredi 


zyme it (of this c: 
öf wages; therefore," would in this caſe falt upon the landlord. wow, 
gether wich the additional profit of the farmer who had advant ed 


an 


7e 
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BOOK hundred working days in the year *. The tax ef each indixiqual 
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FO... 4 is varied from year to year according to different circumſtances, of 


2themſelves;anditheir.immediatedependents 


which the colleftor or the commiiſary, whom the intendant appoints 
to aſſiſt him, aue the judges. la Bohemia, in conſequence of the 


alteration n the fyſtem of fmances Which was begun in 1708, a 
very heavy tax is impaſr upon the wikaltry: of artificers, They 
are divided into four claſſes. Dhe higheſt claſs pay à hundred 
florins/a year; which, at to ani twentyr pense halfpenny a florin, 
amounts to gl. 7s. 6d. The ſecond claſs,are taxed at ſeventy; 
the third at fifty ; and -the fourth, comprehending artificers in vil- 


lages and the loweſt — of _ in e at g 
derer . b SLOLLE n 

Tus ca atis * 5 e pro- 
TeMons, I have eutleavoured th in the fieſt hook, a 
keeps a certain proportion vorthe emolnments of inferior trades. A 
tax upon this :recompenee, therefore, cauld have no other ps 


than to raiſe it ſome hat higher han in proportion to the tax. If 


it did not xiſe ani this manner, the dingenious arts and the liberal 
F being no W 145 A; level od. other Trades 


„„ „„ 


be vel. 


Ius exoluments of pie ng are e not. ke thoſe of trades, and 
profeſſions, regulated by the free. competitign of. the market, and do 
not, therefore, always bear a juſt proportion to what the nature 


of the employment requires. They are, perhaps in moſt. coun- 


tries, Higher man it requires; the perſons ho have the admini- 


:ſtration of govemment being generally diſpoſed to reward both 
-rather, more than enough. 
— — of Keen, dente, nnen e el 
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beat to be taxed. | The' perſons; befides who enjoy public-offices e . 
nas ns mme are in-ull-counies the — —— 
nebel envy 4 and a tax dp heir em it / ven thought | 
_ ſhould be a higher than upon any. other ort of gevenne, f i 
always a very popular tax. In England, for example, when by the 
nad tax eyery ocher ſort of revenue: was ſuppoſed to be alleſled at 
four ſſrillings in the pound, it was very pqpular to lay a real tax 
of five ſhillings in the pound upon the ſalaries of offices which 
exceeded a hundred pounds a year; thoſe of the jurlges and a fewer 
others leſs obnoxious'to envy excepted. Aten Wen n 
other ditect W the wages of-labour. 
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THE. taxes which; it is intended, ſhould! — 
every different ſpecies of tevenue, are capitation taxes, and 
taxes upon conſumable commodities. Theſe muſt be paid intlif- 
ferently from whatever revenue the contributors may poſſeſsĩ from 
the rent of their "lard, from eee gere peng or en 
eee 30038 . 1 Hog It 


 Copitation Tax axes. . | 
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 CAPITATION tees, Au i. \nhivtiph88/to-ptbpbitiin n to 
"the fortune or revenue of each contributor, become altogether ub. 
trary. The ſtate of a man's fortune varies from day to day, and 
without an inquiſition more intolerable than any tax, and IS: 
at-leaſt once every year, can only een at. His aſſeſſment, 
therefore, muſt in moſt caſes depend up | 
mour of eee A NP ore, 
een | 


CA?PITATION: 


10 THE NATURE AND! CAUSES} OF 
BO OR - Cartiamion tam; if they: are proportioned, not to the ſup- 
Wits poſed fortune, but to the rankrof each contributor, become alto- 
gether unequal; the degrees of fortune being frequently b in 
ee of rank vie non ed origi 1H Vνονν N e 
2 10 ens 1 1 11 S 18 . 2 V7 57 ern 
u $66 taxes, chireſite] if it is attempted to render them vice, 
Havok altogether arbitrary and uncertain; and if it is attempted 
to render them certain and not arbitrary, became altogether un- 
equal. Let the tax be liglit or heavyf ungertainty is always a 
great grievance. In a light tax a conſiderable degree of ee 


may be ſupported; in a heavy one it is altogether intolerable. 


In the different poll- taxes which took place in England, during 
the reign of William III. the contributors were, the greater part 
of them, aſſeſſed according to the degree of their rank; as dukes, 
marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, barons, eſquires, gentlemen, the 
eldeſt and youngeſt ſons of peers, &e. All; ſhopkeepers and tradeſ- 

men worth more than three hundred pounds, that is, the better 
ſort of them, were ſubject to the ſame aſſeſſment ; how great ſo- 
ever might be the difference in their fortunes, | Their rank was 
more conſidered than their fortune. Several of thoſe who in the 
firſt poll-tax were rated according to their ſuppoſed fortune, were 
afterwards rated according to their rank. Sergeants, attornies, 
and proctors at law, who in the firſt poll-tax were aſſeſſed at three 

mMillings in the pound of their ſuppoſed income, were afterwards 
aſſeſſed as gentlemen. In the aſſeſſment of a tax, which was not 


very heavy, a conſiderable degree. of eddie bom been fe found eſs 
Iplapporiahle, than WF, of dere 


7 i 3 which 1 * an in ruhe without any 
interruption ſincè the beginning of the preſent century; the higheſt 
orders of 22 are rated accor ding to their rank by an invariable 


r tariff; 
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tarif; the lower orders of ꝓeaple, F 


0 be halt fortune, h) an. aſe{ſment which varies from. ear to year, wy 


Nhe officers of che king s court the jndges and other officers in tl 
ſaperiar courts of -juſtice, zbhe afficers of the troaps, G. ape .2 or 
ſeſlell in the: fnſt anner. The zinferigr ranks. of people in, the 
provinces-/are;alfaſled in dhe fecond. In France che great eaff 
ſubmit ito 18 conſiderable. Aegis of inequality in a tax which, 4 
far as it affects them, is not a very heayy..one ;. but cquld. not 
brock the arbitrary aſſeſſment of an intendant. The inferior ranks 
of peqple. muſt, in that cou untry, ſuffer * the n= e e 
their ſuperiors think POT + to BE. W rage 


IN England: the 2 A never > ann. the ſum 


which had been expected from them, or which, it was ſuppoſed, | 


they might have produced, had they been exactly levied.” In 
F rance the capitation always produces the ſum expected from it. 
The mild government of England, when it affeſſed the di ferent 
ranks of people to the poll-tax, contented: itſelf with what that 
aſſeſſment happened to produce; and required no compenſation for 
the Joſs which the ſtate might ſuſtain either by thoſe” who could 
not pay, or by thaſe who would not pay, (for there / were many 
ſuch), and who, by the indulgent execution of the law, were not 
forced to pay. The more ſevere government of France aſſeſſes 
upon each generality a certain ſum, which the intendant muſt find 
as he can. If any province complains of being aſſeſſed too high, it 
may, in the aſſeſſment of next year, obtain an abatement propor- 


boned 10 the over-ebange, of dhe year before: Rut it muſt pay in 


che meantime. The intendant, in order to be ſure of finding the 


- fam, aſſeſſed upon his generality, was impowered to aſſeſs it in a 
- larger; ſum, that. the failure or inability of ſome of the contributors 
might be compenſated by the orer- charge of the reſt; and fill 
* 65, the fixation of this ſurplus aſſeſſment, was left altogether 
Hop. I. Qqq to 


8 to hat is ſuppoſed 9 
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to his diſcretion,” In chat year indeed the council aſſumed this 
power to itſelf. In the capitation of the provinces, it is obſerved 
by the perfectly-well informed author of the Memoirs upon the 
impoſitions in France, the portion which falls upon the nobility, 
and upon thoſe whoſe privileges exempt them from the taille, is 
the leaſt eonſiderable. The- largeſt falls upon thoſe ſubject to the 


taille, who are aſſeſſed to the ee at ſo: much a en of. what. 
they pay to that: other t ax. en en off 
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CAPITATION taxes, fo. hi as they. are levied upon tlie lower 
ranks of people, are direct taxes upon the wages of labour, and: 
are attended with all the. inconveniencies of ſuch taxes. 
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CarIrAr ION. taxes. are "Reed at little - expence; 4 where : 
they are rigorouſly exacted, afford a very. ſure. revenue. ta the ſtate, 
It is upon this account that in countries where the caſe, comfort, 
and ſecurity, of, the inferior ranks of. People are. little attended to, 

capitation taxes are very common. It is in general, however, 

but a ſmall? part. of. the. public reyenue, which, in a great empire, 
has ever been drawn from ſuch taxes; and the greateſt ſum which 
they have ever, afforded, might always .haye been found in ſome. 
other: way much more. convenient to the people. 


Ta: aer upon confunable Commodities. 4 


TIE ii ability of taxing the people, in proportion to their 
revenue, e, ſtems to have given occaſion to the inven- 
tion of taxes upon conſumable commodities. The ſtate not knowing 
how to tax directly and proportionably the revenue of its ſubjects, 

| endeavours to tax it indirectiy by taxing. their expence, which, it 

— ſuppoſed, will in moſt caſes be nearly in proportion to their 


revenue. 
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revenue. Their erxpence is taxed by ne the ne com- 2 
woe upon which i i A U dare e oor tor eee 
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Consors commodities are either necelarie or luxuries. 
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* 1 | necelſaries 1 buſh not. + only they e which 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary for ' the: ſupport of life, but whatever 
the cuſtom of the country renders it desen for creditable people, 
even of the loweſt order, to be without. A linen ſhirt, for ex- 
ample, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, not a neceſſary of life. The Greeks 
and Romans lived, I ſuppoſe, very comfortably, though they had 
no linen. But in the preſent times, through the greater part of 
Europe, a creditable day-labourer would be aſhamed; to appear in 
public without a linen ſhirt, the want of which would be ſuppoſed 
to denote that diſgraceful degree of poverty, which, it is nen 
no body can well fall into without extreme bad conduct. Cuſtom, 
in the ſame manner, has rendered leather ſhoes a neceſſary of life 
in En gland. The pooreſt creditable perſon of either ſex would be 
alhamed to appear in public without them. In Scotland, cuſtom 
has rendered them a neceſſary of life to the loweſt order of men ; 
but not to the Lame order of women, Wh may, without aly | 
diſcredit, walk about bare-footed. | In France, they are neceſſaries 
neither to men nor to women; the loweſt rank of both ſexes 
appearing there publicly, without any diſcredit, ſometimes in 
wooden ſhoes, and ſometimes bare-footed. Under neceſſaries, | 
therefore, I comprehend, not. only y. thoſe. thin g which nature, 
but thoſe things which the eſtabliſhed rules of decency have ren- 
dered neceſſary to the loweſt rank of people. All other things, 
I call luxuries; without meaning by this appellation, to throw the 
ſmalleſt degree of reproach upon the temperate uſe of them. Beer 
and ale, for example, in Great Britain, and wine, even in the 
wine countries, I call luxuries. A man of any rank may, without 


Laber Qqq2 any 


a 


30 n Aar des“ abſtain totally from taſting ſuch liquors. -Natuys 


. 
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does not render them neceſſary for the ſupport of life; and euftom 
no where renders! it wand to FIVE without them. 
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As the wages of labour are every where te Ney by the 
demand for it, and partly by the average. price of the neceſſary 
articles of ſubſiſtence; whatever: raifes this average price: muſt ne · 


ceſſarity © raiſe thoſe wages, ſo that the labourer may ſtiit de able 
to purchaſe that quantity of thofe neceſſary. articles: which the ſtate 


of the demand for labour, whether increaſing, fiationacy, or 


declining, requires that he ſhould have +, : A tax upon choſe ar- 
tictes neceſſarily raiſes their. price fomewhat higher than the 
amount of the tax, becauſe the \deales,- who, advances: the tax, 
muſt generally get it back with a profit. Such a tax mult, there- 
fore, occaſion a riſe in E mem Fuge nN to this 
N 140m 5100 DY ü 


Ir is. thus that a tax upon the necelfaries of life, operates ex 


attly,; in the fame manner as a direct tax upon the wages of labour. 


The. labourer, though he may pay it out of his hand; z. cannot, for 
any conſiderable time at, leaſt, be properly faid even to advance it. 


It muſt always in- the long-run be advanced to bim by his imme- 


diate employer in the advanced, rate of his wages. His employer, 
if he is a manufacturer, will charge upon the price of his goods 
this riſe of wages, together with a profit; ſo. that the final payment 
df the tax, together with this over- charge, will fall upon the 
conſumer, If his employer is a farmer, the final payment, to- 


gether with a like over-charge, will fall upon the rent * the. 
landlord. 8 0 


IT 18 othicewiſe with taxes upon "_ I call n even upon 


. thoſe of the Ate The riſe in the price of the taxed commodities, 


+ See Book I. Cap, 8. wh 
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will. not necearily: occnſtan anx riß in the wages of-lakayr. . CHAS: 
tax upon tobacco, for example, Waugh a hyzury: of the poor = 


well as of the rich, will not raiſe wages. Though! it, is taxed in. 
England at three times, and in France. at fiſteen times . igimal. 
price, thaſe high duties ſear tom have no effect upom the wage of 
labour. 'The: fame thing may be: ſaid of the: taxes upon tea and 
fugarz which: in England and; [Holland have: become Inzuries off 
the: lowelt ranks. of: peaple; and of thoſe upon chocolate, whichiun 
Spaim ig ſaid to hae become: ſo The different abi ud 
Great Britain. have in the courſ: of the preſent: oentuuy bermim⸗ 
poſed upon ſpirituous liguors,. are not ſippoſec ta have lad any 
effect upon the wages of: labaun. The riſe in the prine: oft porn. 
occaſioned: by an additional tax of three ſhillings upon the barrel. 
of. ſtrong- been, has not raiſed. the wages of. o m labour, in 
Bondon, Nheſe were about. eghtcen- pence Oy 
Ye. e the dar, n as mare e 


1 
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Tun high: price of ſuch comma eh! not nacelfarily* di 
miniſh the ahility of the inferior ranks. of people to bring up 
families. Upon the ſober and induſtrious poor, taxes: uon ſuch; 
commodities act as ſumptuary laws, and diſpoſe them either to 
moderate, or to refrain altogether from the uſe ol ſuperfluities. 
which they can no. langer:eaſily- afford. Their ability to bring up 
families, in. conſequence of this forced frugality, inſtead of being 
diminiſhed, is frequently, perhaps, increaſed. by the tax. It is 
the ſober and induſtrious. por who generally bring up the moſt 

numerous families, and wha: principally ſupply the demand for 
uſeful labour: All the poor indeed are not ſober and induſttious, 
and the diſſolute and. diſorderly continue to indulge them 
ſelyes in. the uſe of ſuch commodities after this riſe of! prios in the 
ſame manner as before; without ee the diſtreſs; which-this. 
Walen might bring upon: their families. Such diſorderly Per- 


ſons» 


* 
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B 9 K ſons, however; fldoth rear up numerous Famil their children 


-generally periſhing from negle&, miſm anagement. and the ſcanti- 


neſs or unwholeſomeneſs of their food. If by the ſtrength of 
their conſtitution they ſurvive the hardſhips to which the bad 
conduct of their parents expoſes them; yet the example of that 


bad conduct commonly corrupts their morals; ſo that, inſtead of 


being uſeful to ſociety by their induſtry, they become public 
nuiſances by their vices and diſorders. Though the advanced price 


of the luxuries of the poor, therefore, might increaſe ſomewhat 
the diſtreſs of ſuch diſorderly families, and thereby diminiſh ſome- 
what their ability to bring up children; it would not OY 
n mn the * b an the: warmers . 


7: 
: * 


Au iſe" in che average price of Nees unte it is com- 
penſated by a proportionable riſe in the wages of labour, muſt 
neceſſarily diminiſh more or leſs the ability of the poor to bring up 
numerous families, and conſequently to ſupply the demand for 
uſeful labour; whatever may be the ſtate of that demand, whether 
increaſing, ſtationary, or declining; or ſuch as requires an in- 
pm. 4 Fs or N pores | 

Taxes upon luxuries le no ing" to raiſe the price of 
any other commodities except that of the commodities taxed. 
Taxes upon neceſſaries, by raiſing the wages of labour, neceſſarily 


tend to raiſe the price of all manufactures, and conſequently to 


diminiſh the extent of their ſale and conſumption. Taxes upon 
luxuries are finally paid by the conſumers of the commodities 
taxed, without any retribution. They fall indifferently upon every 
ſpecies of revenue, the wages of labour, the profits of ſtock, and 
the rent of land. Taxes upon neceſſaries, ſo far as they affect the 
Jabouring poor, are finally paid, partly by landlords in the dimi- 
niſhed rent of their lands, and partly by rich conſumers, whether 


©2740; | landlords 
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and iy with a conſiderable Crone. The advanced price $i. 1 p 


of ſuch manufactures as are real neceſſaries of life,. and are deſtined. 

for the conſumption of. the poor, of coarſe woollens, for example, 
muſt be compenſated to the poor by a farther adyancement of their. 
wages. The middling and ſuperior ranks of people, if they under- 
ſtood their own intereſt, ought always to oppoſe all taxes upon 
the neceſſaries of life, as well as all direct taxes upon the wages of 
labour... The final payment of both the one and the other falls 
altogether upon themſelves, and always with a conſiderable oyer- 

charge. They fall heavieſt upon the landlords, who always pay in: 
a double capacity; in that of landlords, by the reduction of their ; 
rents and in that of rich conſumers, by the increaſt of their er- | 
Pence. The obſervation of Sir. Mathew Decker, . that certain taxes 
are in the price of certain goods ſometimes repeated and accumu- 

lated four or five. times, 1s perfectly juſt with regard to taxes upon 
the neceſſaries of life. In the price. of leather, for. example, I 

but for a part of that upon thoſe of the ſhoe-maker and the tanner. | 
You. muſt pay too for the tax upon the ſalt, upon the ſoap,” and 

upon the candles which thoſe workmen: conſume while employed 
in your ſervice, and for the tax upon the leather, which the ſalt- 

maker, the ſoap-maker, and the candle-maker conſume while em 
ployed 1 in their ſervice. . | 


'In Great Britain, the principal taxes upon the neceſſities of . n 
are thoſe upon the four commodities juſt now v mentianel. falt, len- 
tber, ſoap, and candles. g 2 
sar i is a a very antient Joh: a very univerſal ſubject of taxation.” 
It Was taxed among the Romans, and it is f at preſent i in, 1 7 be- 

lie, erer Part of Europe. ; The quantity annyally conſumed by; I 


any. 
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BOOK any indidust is fo mall, and may bez purchaſed I Stattually, that 
nobody, it ſeems to have been thought, could feel very asd 
eyen a pretty heavy tax upon it. It is in England *taxed at. three 
Thiſlings a buſhel ; about three times the original price of the com- 
modity. In ſome other countries the tax is ſtill Higher. Leather 
is a real neceſlaty of life. The uſe of linen rentlers ſoap ſuch. In 
cotintries here the winter nights are long, candles are a neceſſary 
inſtrument of trade. Leather and ſoap are in Great Britain taxed 
at three halfpence a pound; candles at a penny; taxes which; upon 
the original price of leather may amount to about eight or ten per 
cent; upon that of ſoap to about twenty or five and twenty per 
cent.; and upon that of candles to about fourteen or fifteen per 
cent; taxes which, though lighter than that upon falt, are ſtill very 
heavy, As all thoſe four commodities are real neceſſafies of life, 
ſuch heavy taxes upon them muſt increaſe ſomewhat the expence of 


the ſober and induſtrious poor, and mult conſequently raiſe more c or 
lei the wages « & their labour. the oqu , 


* 1 d 1 * 
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"I acountry Where the winters are 'h PET as in Great Britain, 
kae! is, during that ſeaſon, in the. ſtrifteſt, ſenſe of the word, a 
neceſſar) of life, not only for the purpoſe of drefling. victuals, but 
for the comfor table ſubſiſtence of many different ſorts of workmen 
who work within doors; and coals are the cheapeſt of all fuel. 
The price of fuel has ſo important an influence upon that of labour, 
that all. over Great Britain manufactures have confined themſelves 

principally to the coal countries; other parts of the country, on 
account of the high price of this neceſſary article, not being able 
to work ſo cheap. In ſome manufactures, beſides, coal is a ne- 
ccllary inſtrument of trade ; as in thoſe of glaſs, iron, and all other 
metals. If a bounty could in any caſe be reaſonable, it might per- 
| haps be o upon the tranſportation of coals from thoſe parts of the 
counti y in which they abound, to thoſe in which they are wanted. 
But 
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Bat the legiſlature, inſtead of a bounty, has impoſed a tax of thred Sha 
ſhilings and throe-pence a ton upon.coal carried coaftways ; which = 
upon moſt ſorts of coal is more than fixty per cent. of the original 
price at the noalzpm...\Copls carried either by land or by inland 
navigation pay nD duty, . Where they are naturally cheap. they: 
are conſlurned duty free: tees i dere _ 1 _ 
moos *. ede erte 

Stb ol} oe 

W 4 Se thovgk they raiſe Oe he of fubſiſteube, Mayan 
Squenitly the wages of labour, yet they afford a conſiderable nene 
nne to government, which it maght not be eaſy to find in any other 
The bounty upon the exportation of corn, ſo far as ñt tands in che 
actual ſtate of tillage to raiſe the price of that itceſſany urtiele! 
produces all the like bad effects; and inſtead of affording any ques. 
nue, frequently occaſions à very great expence to government. 
The high duties upon the importation of foreign corn, which i in 
years of moderate plenty amount to a prohibition ; ; Land the ably- 
lute prohibition of the 1 im portation either of liye cattle or of falt 
proviſi ons, which takes place in the ordinary ſtate of the law, and 
which on account of the ſcarcity i is at preſent ſyſpended or. A 
limited time with regard to Ireland and the Britiſh Plantations, 
have all the bad effects of taxes upon the neceſſaries of life, and 
produce no revenue to government. Nothing ſeems neceſſary for. 
the repeal of ſuch regulations, but to convince the public of the 
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other tountries than in Great Britain. Duties upon flour and ancal 
when ground at the mill, and upori bread when baked at the oven, 
take place in many countries. In Holland the money price of the- 
bread conſumed in towns is ſuppoſed to be doubled by means of 

Vol. II. Rr r . 
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B'O 0 E ſuch taxes. In lieu of a part of them, the people O live in the 
— country pay every year ſo much a head, according to the ſort of 
bread they are ſuppoſed to conſume. Thoſe who conſume wheaten 
bread, pay three gilders fifteen ſtivers; about ſix ſhillings and 
nine-pence halfpenny. Theſe, and ſome other taxes of the ſame 
kind, by raiſing the price of labour, are ſaid to have ruined the 
greater part of the manufactures of Holland. Similar taxes, though 
not quite ſo heavy, take place in the Milaneſe, in the ſtates of 
Genoa,” in the dutchy of Modena, in the dutchies of Parma, 
Placentia, and Guaſtalla, and in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. A French 
author æ of ſome note has propoſed to reform the finances of 
his country, by ſubſtituting in the room of the greater part of other 
taxes this moſt ruinous of all taxes. There is nothing ſo abſurd; 
ſays Cicero, GY has not een been i 10 lane agg 
Ns STE Ye r : 1 > bed. | 


W AXES upon butchers a are Kill more common than thoſe 
upon bread. It may indeed be doubted whether butchers meat is 
any where a neceſſary. of life. Grain and other vegetables, with the 
help of milk, cheeſe, and butter, „ or oil where butter is not to be 
had, it is known from experience, can, without any butchers meat, 
afford the moſt plentiful, the ,moſt wholeſome, the moſt nouriſh- 
ing, and the moſt invigor ating diet.  Decency no where requires 
that any man ſhould eat butchers meat, as it in moſt places requires 
that he ſhould wear a linen hirt or a Pair of leather ſhoes. Ee 


"ConSUMABLE bcechmscktsb Phecher neceſſaries or luxuries, 
may be taxed in two different ways. The conſumer may either pay 
an annual ſum on account of his uſing or conſuming goods of a 
certain kind; or the goods may be taxed while they remain in the 
hands of the dealer, and before they are delivered to the conſumer. 
The conſumable goods which laſt a conſiderable time before they 
are conſumed altogether, are moſt properly taxed in the one way. 

| * Memoires concernant les Droits, &c. p. 210, 211. + Le reformateur. 
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mY COACH may, cl odd ISSN laſt nj or twelve years.. 
It might be taxed, once for all, before it comes out of the hands of 
the coach<maker, But it is certainly more convenient for the buyer 
to pay four pounds a year for the privilege of keeping a coach, 
than to pay all at once forty or forty-eight pounds additional price 
to the Were. or a ſum 2 pere hrs tax is Ag 


127 * 


— in pot: ſame manner, may: laſt more than a century. 10 10 
certainly eaſier for the conſumer ts pay five ſhillings à year for 
every hundred ounces of plate, near one per cent. of the value, than 
to redeem this long annuity at five and twenty or thirty years pur 


chaſe, which would enhance the price at leaſt five and twenty or 


thirty per cent. The different taxes which affect houſes are cer- 


tainly more conveniently paid by moderate annual payments, than 


by a heavy tax av W r . _— the RO building or ſale of the 
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506 was W. well known Hel of: Sir .Milthew Decker that all 
commodities, even thoſe of which the ronſumption is either imme- 
diate or very ſpeedy, ſhould be taxed in this manner; the dealer 
advancing. nothing, but the conſumer paying a certain annual ſum 
for the licence to conſume certain goods. Thè object of his ſcheme 
was to promote all the different branches of foreign trade, particu- 
larly the carrying trade, by taking away all duties upon importa- 
tion and exportation, and thereby enabling the merchant to employ 
his whole capital and credit in the purchaſe of goods and the, 
—— of ſhips, no part of either being diverted” towards the 
121 n | advancing 


; Aa 


Thoſe of 'which the: conſumption. is eitlier immediate or more "ROPE one AP. 
in the other. The coach- tax and plate- tax are examples of the 7 
former method of impoſing: The 8 part of * other duties 
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SOOT advancing of taxes. The project, however, of taxing, in this man- 
pans ner, goods of immediate or fpeedy confamption, ſeems liable 
to che four following very important objections. Firſt, the tax 
would be more unequal, or not fo well proportioned to the expence 
and conſumption of the different contributors, as in the way in 
which it is commonly impoſed. The taxes upon ale, wine, and 
ſpirituous liquors, which are advanced by the dealers, are finally 
paid by the different confumers exactly in proportien to their 
reſpective conſumption. But if the tax was to be paid by pur- 
chaſing a licence to drink thoſe liquors, the ſober would, in propor- 
tion to his conſumption, be taxed much more heavily than the 
drunken conſumer. A family whach exerciſed great hoſpitality would 
be taxed much more-lightly than one which entertained fewer gueſts. 
Secondly, this mode of taxation, by paying for an annual deere 
or quarterly licence to confume certain goods, would diminiſſ very 
much one af the principal 3 goods of 
fpecdy conſumption; the piece - meal payment. In the price of 
three · æpenee halfpenny, which is at prefent paid for a pot of porter, 
the different taxes upon malt, hops, and beer, together with the 
extraordinary profit which the brewer charges for having advanced 
them, may perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If a work- 
man can conveniently ſpare thoſe three halfpence, he buys a-pot of 
porter. If he cannot, he contents himſelf with a pint, and; as a penny 
ſaved is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing by his temperance. He 
pays the tax picce-meal, as he can afford to pay it, and when he can 
afford to pay it; and every act of payment is petfeQly voluntary, and 
what he can avoid if he chuſes to do fo. Thirdly, ſuch taxes would 
operate leſs as ſumptuary laws. When the licence was once purchaſed, 
whether the purchaſer drunk much or drunk little, his tax would 
be the fame. Fourthly, if a workman was to pay all at once, by 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly payments, à tax equal to what he 
ar preſent pays, with little or no inconveniency, upon all the diffe- 
Il | rent: 
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rent pots and pints of porter which he drinks in any ſuch petiotiiof C BAP. 
time, the ſum might frequently: diſtreſs him very much. This 
mode of taxation, therefore, it feems evident, could never, without 

the moſt grievous oppreſſion, produce à revenue nearly equal to 

vrhat is derived from the preſent mode without any oppreſſion. In 

ſeveral countries, however, commodities of an immediate or very 

ſpeedy conſumption are taxed in this manner. In Holland, people 

pay ſo much a head fox a licence to drink tea. I have already men- = 
tioned a tax upon bread, which, fo far as it im 

houſes eee ee, mne in the fame manner. 


| "Dai *. e are-impaſed chic "0a W . 3 
produce deſtined for home conſumption. They are impoſed oniy 
upon a few ſorts of goods of the moſt general uſe. There can 
never be any doubt either concerning the goods which are ſub- 
ject to thoſe duties, or concerning the particular duty which each: 
ſpecies of goods is edo. «Tex: . eee 


. 1. fk, fp, leather, candles, and, „ perhaps, that. 
upon green glaſs... bt Kt. | 


2 Tur duties ee are much more antient than: thoſe: of:? 
exciſe, They ſeem. to have been called cuſtoms, as denqting: ouſ- 
They appear to have been originally canſidered: as taxes upon tha. 
profits, of merchants. During the barbarous times of feudalianar-- 
chy, merchants, like all the other inhabitants of burgha, were con- 
ſidered. as little better than emancipated bondmen, whoſe perſons; 
were deſpiſed, and. whoſe. gains were enwied. The great nobility;. 
who had conſented that the king ſhould tallage the profits of their. 


own. tenants,. were not unwilling that he ſhould tallage fikewiſe : 


— of an order of men whom it was much leſs their intereſt. to- 
Protect. 
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B N K protect. In thoſe ignorant times it was not underſtood that the 
ww, profits of merchants are a ſubject not taxable directiy; or that 


the final payment of all ſuch taxes ll * n a Meer 
3 n che 5 ire ag” 


Tx E quicks of alivn exchaiite were looked upon more unfavour- 
ably than thoſe of Enzliſh merchants. It was natural, therefore, 
that thoſe of the former ſhould be taxed more heavily than thoſe 
of the latter. This diſtinction between the duties upon aliens 


and thoſe upon Engliſh merchants, which was begun from igno- 


rance, has been continued from the ſpirit of monopoly, or in order 


to give our own merchants an 1 advantage both in the home and i in 
Kn — F nen mor WH bare ab; 


7 RJ 
0 \ 6 . 1 7 * 


Wien this distinction ths antient duties of cuſtoms were im- 


poſed equally upon all forts of goods, neceſſaries as well as luxuries, 


goods exported as well as goods imported. Why ſhould the dealers 


in one ſort of goods, it ſeems to have been thought, be more 


favoured than thoſe in another? or why ſhould the merchant 
exporter be more favoured than the merchant importer “ 0h)ʃ⸗ 


Tux antient cuſtoms were divided into three branches. The 
firſt, and perhaps the moſt antient of all thoſe duties, was that 
upon wool and leather. It ſeems to have been chiefly or alto- 


gether an exportation duty. When the woollen manufacture came 
to be eſtabliſhed in England, leſt the king ſhould loſe any part of 
his cuſtoms upon wool by the exportation of woollen cloths, a 
like duty was impoſed upon them. The other two branches were, 


firſt, a duty upon wine, which being impoſed. at fo much a ton, 


was called a tonnage; and, ſecondly, a duty upon all other goods, 
which being impoſed at ſo much a pound of their ſuppoſed value, 


was called a poundage. In the WR year of Edward III. 
F 8 = ; — duty 
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2. duty of, ix-pence. in the pound was impoſed upon 155 gods 0 f AP, 


which were ſubject to particular duties. In the fourteenth of 
Richard II. this duty was raiſed. to one ſhilling in the pound; but, 
three years afterwards, it was again reduced to ſicopence. It was 

> cight-pence in the ſecond. year of Henry IV. 3 and in che 
fourth year of the ſame prince, to one ſhilling. . From this time to 
the ninth year of William III. this duty continued at one ſhi 
wh pound. The duties of tonnage aud pqundage were generally 
granted. to, the king by one and. the ſame acd af parliamentb and 
were called the Subſidy , of Tonnage and Poundage. The fubſidy 
of poundage having continued for ſo long a time at one ſhilling in 
| the pound, or at five per cent.; za ſubſidy. came, in the language .of 
the cuſtoms, to denote a general duty of this kind of fiye per cent. 
This ſubſidy, which 1 is now called the Old Subſidy, ſtill continues to 
be levied according to the book of rates eſtabliſhed in the twelftn 
of Charles II. The method of aſcertaining, by a book of rates, the 
value of goods ſupject to this duty, is ſaid to be older than the time 
of James I. The new. ſubſidy. impoſed by the ninth. and tenth of 
William III., was an additional five per cent, upon the greater part 
of goods. The one - third and the two - third ſubſidy made up be- 
tween them, another five per cent, of. which they were proportion- 
able parts. The, ſubſidy of 1747 made a fourth five per cent. upon 
the greater part of goods; and that of 1759, a fifth upon ſome 
particular ſorts of gaods. Beſides thoſe five ſubſidies, a great 
variety of other duties have occaſionally been impoſed upon parti- 
cular ſorts of goods, i in order ſometimes to relieve the exigencies of the 
ſtate, and ſometimes to regulate. the trade of the country, accord- 
ing to the principles of the mercantile ſyſtem. . 


Tuar ſiſter has come gradually more and more into faſhion. 
The old ſubſidy was impoſed indifferently upon exportation as well 


as 
3 


ted and imported, except wools, wool-fells, leather, and wines, — 


fx » xc; any 5 
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8 00 K as importation; The four ſubſequent ſobſidies, as well as the other 
won duties which have fince been occaftonally impoſed upon particular 


ſorts of goods, have, with a few exceptioris, been laid altogether 
pon importation. The greater part of the antient duties which had 
been impoſed upon the exportation of the goods of home produce 
and manufacture, have either been lightened or taken away alto- 
gether. In moſt caſes they have been taken away. Bounties have 
even been given upon the exportation of ſome of them. Draw- 
backs too, ſometimes of the whole, and, in moft caſes, of 4 part of 
the duties which are paid upon the importation of foreign goods, 

have been granted upon their exportation. Only half the duties 
impoſed by the old ſubſidy upon importation are drawn back upon 
exportation: but the whole of thoſe impoſed by the ater ſubſidies 
and other impoſts are, upon the greater part of goods, drawn back 
in the ſame manner. This growing favour of exportation, and 
diſcouragement of importation, have ſuffered only a few exceptions, 
which chiefly concern the materials of ſome manufactures. "Theſe 
our merchants and manufacturers are wälling Thould come as cheap 


as poſſible to themſelves, and as dear as poſſible to their rivats and 


competitors in other countries. Foreign materials are, upon this 
account, fometimes allowed to be imported duty free; Spaniſh 
wool, for example, flax, and raw linen yarn. The exportation 2 


the materials of home produce, and of thoſe which are the pecu 
| Har produce of our colonies, has ſometimes been prohibited, and 


ſometimes ſubjected to higher duties. The exportation of Engliſh 
wool has been prohibited. That of beaver ſkins, of beaver wool, 
and of gum Senega, has been ſubjected to higher duties; Great 


Britain, by the conqueſt of Canada and Senegal, Nan got almoſt 
the monopoly of thoſe commodities. 


Tua the mercantile ſyſtem has not been very favourable to 
the revenue of the great body of the people, to the annual pro- 
4 duce 


 THE''WBAULTH OF NATIONS. 
ducg of the land and Jabour, of the country, I have endeavoured Cay P. 
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to ſhew in the (fourth back of this inquiry. It ſeems not to — 1 
have pen mare favourable to the revenue ef the ſovereign ; ſo ol 
4 _ "ſt AS. 21 venue unidepanils ods thedutics of cuſtoms. 
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8 of 8 that Ka- the dpcchases 0s rum! arts 
8 goods has been prohibited altagether. This prohibition. has 
in. Jamie:eaſes entirely prevented, and in athers very much dimi- 
niſned the [importation af thoſe commadities, by reducing the 
importers to the neceſſity of ſmuggling. It has entirely prevented = 
the wipartation. of foreigu woollens; and it has very much di- | 1 
miniſbad thut of foreign. ſuks and velvets. In both caſes it has = 
entrely ie ane eee of n neee 

Leue Rea 
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TAE ich. A had 83 op — 
don of many different forts ef foreign goods, in order to diſ- 
courage their cnſumption in Great Britain, have in many caſes 
ſerved only to encourage ſmuggling; and in all caſes have reduced 
the revenue of the cuſtoms below what more moderate duties would 

have afforded. The ſaying of Dr. Swift, that in the arithmetic of the 
cuſtoms two and two, inſtead of making four, make ſometimes 
only one, holds perfeAMly true with regard to ſuch heavy duties, 

which never could have been impoſed had not the mercantile 
, ſyſtem taught us in many caſes to ny GET as an n 
nn not of revenue, but of ye” 8 TY 

ns \bountes which! are 5 given ü the exporta- 
-tion of -home produce and manufaCtures, and the drawbacks 
which are paid upon the re- exportation of (the greater part of | 
foreign goods, have given occaſion to many frauds, and to a 
ſpecies of ſmuggling more deſtructive of the public revenue than 
Vor. II. | Sſ1 any 
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B N OK any other. In order to obtain the bounty or drawback, the 
a goods, it is well known, are ſometimes. ſhipped and ſent to ſea; 


but ſoon afterwards clandeſtinely re- landed in ſome other part of 
the country. The defalcation of the revenue of cuſtoms occa- 
ſioned by bounties and drawbacks, of which a great part are 


obtained fraudulently, is very great. The groſs produce of the 


cuſtoms in the year which ended on the th of January, 1755, 


amounted to 5, o68, oool. The bounties which were paid out of 
this revenue, though in that year there was no bounty upon 


corn, amounted to 167, 800 J. The drawbacks which were paid 
upon debentures and certificates to 2, 1 56, 800 I. Bounties and 


drawbacks together amounted to 2, 324, Go l. In conſequence of 
theſe deduCtions the revenue of the cuſtoms amounted only to 
2,743, 400 l.: from which deducting. 287, 900 l. for the expence of 


management in ſalaries and other incidents, the neat revenue of 
the cuſtoms for that year comes out to be 2,4 5 55 500 I. The 
expence of management amounts, in this manner, to between 


five and fix per cent. upon the groſs revenue of the cuſtoms, and 


to ſomething more than ten per cent. upon what remains of that 
revenue, after enen, ban 18. en _ in bounties and. 
deinen. 7175 0 


"Hs, AVY pur, Fur 2 png i upon. aha. all 1 0 ao HER 
our merchant importers ſmuggle as much, and make entry of 
as little as they can. Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, 
make entry of more than they export; ſometimes out of vanity, 
and to paſs for great dealers in goods which pay no duty; and 
ſometimes to gain a. bounty or a drawback, Our exports, in 
conſequence of theſe different. frauds,. appear upon the cuſtom- 
houſe books gr eatly to gyerbalance our imports; to the unſpeak- 
able comfort of thoſe politicians who meaſure the. national. proſ- 
Fin by what they. call the balance of trade. f 
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. ALL, goods imported, unleſs particularly. exempted; and 8 THA Bt 


exemptions. are not very numerous, are liable to ſome duties of 
cuſtoms. If any goods are imported not mentioned in the book _ 
of rates, they are taxed at 48. 9d. * for every twenty ſhillings 
Values: r to the oath. of the im porter, that is, nearly at 
five poundage duties. The book of rates is 
* compr rehenſiye, and enumerates a great variety of arti- 
cles, many of them little uſed, and therefore not well known. 
It is upon this account frequently, uncertain, under what article a 
particular ſolt of goods ought to be claſſed, and conſequently. 
what duty they ought. to pay. Miſtakes with regard to this 


ſometimes ruin the cuſtom-houſe officer, and frequently occaſion.” 5 


much trouble, expence and vexation to, the. .\mporter, -».In, point 


of, perſpicuity, .precifion, and giſtinQneſs, therefore, %s Int. oh 
cuſtoms are much inferior to thaſe of exciſ·— 


. order that the greater part of the e members. of any err 
ſhould, contribute to the public revenpe in proportion to their, 


reſpeQive, expence, it does, not deem neceffary that gen 


article of that expence ſhould be, taxed. The revenue which, is 


levied by the duties of exciſe is ſuppoſed to fall as equally upon 
the gontributors as that which is levied by the duties of cuſtoms ; 
and the duties of exciſe art impoſed upon a, few! articles only of 


the moſt general uſe and conſumption. It. has been the opinion 


of many people that, by proper management, the duties of cuſ- 
toms, might likewiſe, without any loſs to the public revenue, and 
with ed e foreign e e to a * 
W © 51 ons OTIS] 2217 e 5 on 11719 B 2YEW ON 
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9 Tuz foreign clay wu = "hk general « aſs and conſumption 


1115 1 


in Great Britain, ſeem. at preſent to conſiſt chiefly, in foreign 
wines and brandies ; in ſome of the productions of America and 


the Weſt Indies, ſugar, rum, tobacco, cacao-nuts, &c. and in 


T 8 2 ſome 
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BOOK ſome of thiol of the Eat Indies, tea, ef; cha- ware, ſpiceries 
of all kinds, feveral förts of piece goods, &c. Fheſe different 


| taxes as it was found froth experlenee afforded upon each article 


| have 4 conſiderable advanta irt the Homie marker, and mary arti- 


be drawn fromm Wore moderate taxes. 


tion of conſumption, there can be but one nee _ kant is 


by inereaſing the difficulty of ſmuggling. The temptation to 


. : 
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articles afford perhaps at preſent the greater part of the revenue 
which is drawn from tlie duties of chſtoms. The taxes which at 
pi keſent Tubſift ußon foreign mantufaRtires, if yon except thole 
upon the few contained in the foregoing enümerakion, Have the 
greater part of them been impoſed for the pürpöſe, not of re- 


venue, but of monopoly, or k give our own merchants an 
advantage in the Home tflarket. | 'By removing All Pro nbitiotis, 


ahd by ſubjecking alt foreign manufäctufes to duch moderate 


eateſt ferenue tb the public, dur own workmen might ſtill 


cles, Tore of whith at prélefit afford no reefttte to government, 
and others a my inconfiderable bre, might afford a very great one. 


Hen taxes, Woretintes by dimifüffing the conſumption of the 
taxed Eniiticdities, - and ſometimes by encouragitig ſmu ggling. 
frequently afford a Haller reventte to government tha what might 


Wire the 3 of . is the effect FR the! diminy- 


the Oy of the tax. 


Wur the Gianni of ut 4s: he” effet of * ncht 


ragement given to ſmuggling,” it may perhaps be remedied i 
two ways; either by diminiſhing the temptation to ſmuggle, or 


ſmuggle can be diminiſhed only by the lowering of the tax; and. 
the difficulty of ' {ſmuggling can be increaſed only by eſtabliſhing 
that ſyſtem of admiciiftration which is moſt proper for prevent. 


THE 
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Dun exciſe laws; ir appears, I believe, from experience, oþ» ch 
ſtruct amd æmbarraſs the operations of the ſmuggier much mers - 
effectually than thoſe of the cuſtoms. By introducing into the 
chſtoms a ſyſtem: of adminiſtration as fimilar to that of the exdiſe 
ay the nature of the different duties will admit, the difficulty of f 
ſmuggling might be very much increaſed. This alteration; it 

has been ſuppoſed by many people, gl very Ro be wig 


"Tas importer af commodities Table fo any duties of gehe 
it has been ſaid, might at his. I he allowed either to carry 


e 
them to his own private war chou e, or to lodge them i in a warel oule: 


provided either at his own expence or at that of the public, but 
under the key of che cu tomhouſe officer, and never to. be e 
but in his kn? "I the merchant. carried them o us own: 
private warehouſe, ihe. duties to be N paid, at id 
afterwards. to be drawn back; 


times abi ft, to the viſt t a f ad. cxamination o the FI Fry : 


8.203.003, LOG. 


t contained in i i, 
auge, that for which "the duty ad been paid. If he- 


they were taken out 15 home: e 415 ** taken, F Me 
exportation, to be duty-free; Yroper ſecurity, heing, a ways. den 
that the 7 J ſhould be ſo exported, . The dealers in thoſe particular 
ens. either by wholeſale « or retail, to be at all times 
ſubf ect to the 892 and examination of engen dee officer; fe 
a o to be obliged 955 to jultify by! A certif cates he payment of 
Fa duty pon the Whole quantit - contained. in their ſhops or 
warehouſes. What are called the exciſe duties upon rum im- 


ported are at preſent. levied in this, ener, and the, fame ſyſtem 
of adminiftration 7 might perhaps s be extended 15 all, dutics upon 
See im ported; Oe 7 that thoſe dut] es were, lite the 7 
dities of "excl CT Ta 2 2 0 Pn 0 of the oſt. 
5 general 


BOOK general uſe and conſumption. If they were extended to almoſt 


all ſorts of goods, as at preſent, public warehouſes of ſufficient 
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extent could not eaſily be provided, and goods of a: very delicate 
nature, or of which the preſervation required much care and 
attention, could not ſafely be truſted * the merchant in yy 


warehouſe but his dn. l dog iow od in ile 


Ir by ſuch 35 of adminiſtration ſmuggling to any con- 
ſiderable extent could be prevented even under NG gh duties, 
and if every duty was occaſionally either heighten or lowered 
according as it was moſt likely, either the one way or the other, 
to afford. the greateſt revenue to the ſtate; taxation being always 
employed as an inſtrument of revenue and never of monopoly; 
it ſeems not improbable that a revenue at leaſt equal to the preſent 


neat revenue of the cuſtoms might be drawn from duties upon the 


importation of only a few ſorts 755 goods of the moſt general uſe 
and conſumption; and that the duties of cuſtoms might thus be 
broughtt to the ſame degree of ſimplicity, certainty and preciſion, as 

thoſe of exciſe. What the revenue at preſent loſes by drawbacks 


| upon the re- exportation of foreign goods which are afterwards 


re-landed and conſumed at home, would under this ſ ſtem be 
ſaved altogether. If to this ſaving, which would alone be very 
confiderable, was added the abolition of all bounties upon the 
exportation of home- produce, in all caſes i in which thoſe bounties 
were not in reality drawbacks « of ſome duties of exciſe which had 
before been advanced ; | it cannot well be doubted but that the 


neat revenue E cuſtoms Et after an alteration of this kind be 
fully equal t to what it had ever been before. e PEAR 


11 bl. F a | gs of gde! the public revenue ſuffered no 
loſs; J the trade and manufactires of the country 8 would certainly 


gain a a very « nents advantage. The trade 3 in the commodities 
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not taxed, by far the greateſt number, would be perfectly free, O 2H A . 
and might be carried on to and from all parts of the world with 


every poſſible advantage. Among thoſe commodities would be 
comprehended all the neceſſaries of life, and all the materials of 
manufacture. 80 far as the free 1 importation of the neceſſaries of 
life reduced their average money price in the home- market, it 
would reduce the money price of labour, but without reducing 
in any reſpect its real recompence. The value of money is in 
proportion to the quantity of the neceſſaries of life which it will 
purchafe That of the neceſſaries of life is altogether independant 
of the quantity of money which can be had for them. The re- 
duction in the money price of labour would neceſſarily be attended 
with a proportionable one in that of all home - manufactures, which 
would thereby gain ſome advantage in all foreign markets. The 
price of ſome manufactures would be reduced in a ſtill greater 
proportion by the free importation of the raw materials. If raw 
ſilk could be imported from China and Indoſtan duty-free, the 
ſilk manufacturers in England could greatly underſell thoſe of both 
France and Italy. There would be no oceaſion to. prohibit the 
: importation of foreign ſilks and velvets. The cheapneſs of their 
goods would. ſecure to our own. workmen,” not only the poſſeſſion 
of the home, but a very great command of the foreign market. 
Even the trade in the commodities taxed would be carried on with 
much more advantage than at preſent. - If thoſe | commoditics 
were delivered out of the public warehouſe for foreign exportation, 
being in this caſe exempted from all taxes, the trade in them 
would be perfectly free. The carrying trade in all ſorts of goods 
would under this ſyſtem enjoy every poſſible advantage. If thoſe 
commodities were delivered out for home - conſumption. the im- 
porter not being obliged to advance the tax till he had an oppor- 
unity of ſelling his goods either to ſome dealer, or to ſome con- 


ſumer, he could always afford to ſell them cheaper than if he had 25 
been _—_ 
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THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 


BAPT | been obliged to advance it at the moment of ' importation. 


Under the ſame taxes, the foreign trade of conſumption even in the 
. taxed commodities, might in this manner be carried on n with * 


Ware ä than it can at Preſant. 


Ir Was the od of the famous arr ſcheme of Sir Robert 


_ Walpole: to eſtabliſh, with regard to wine and tobacco, a ſyſtem 


ue the rainer 


not very unlike that which is here propoſed. But though the bill 


which was then brought into parliament, comprehended thoſe two 
.commodities only; it was generally ſuppoſed + to be meant as an 


enden to a more extenſive ſcheme of the fame kind. Fa ting, 


LS $4548 & 


violent, 95 fo unjuſt, a clamour againſt that hill, that the 
miniſter thought proper to drop it ; and from a dread of- exciting a 
clamour of the ſame kind, none > pf his dacceſſars hore dared to 


„ 4 0 
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Tur ae upon foreign le portal 4 e ump- 


tion, though they ſometimes fall upon the poor, fall principally 


upon people of middling or more than midding fortune. Such 


are, for example, the duties upon n Wines, n Sollee, 
sene tea, n &c. 1 | $443 


THz e upon the cheaper luxuries ah homcoproduce: de- 
Kine for homer conſumption, fall pretty equally upon people of 


all ranks in proportion to their reſpective expence. The poor pay 


the duties upon malt, hops, beer, and ale, upon their own con- 


ſumption: The rich, both upon hon: own Ms apr and e 


that * rt We 
Tut Gael Sana den of t the: inferior al of people or of 
tho below the middling rank, it muſt be obſerved, is in every 
5 country 
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eduntry mel greater; not only in quantity, bitt in value; "thin" CHR 
that of the mideling and of thoſe above the middhing rank. The Gy 
whole expence of the inferior is much” greater than that of the 
ſuperior raviks. In tpe ftſt-plitce, altholt the whole capital of every 
country is anftdally-Aifttibiited among the inferior rathks'6f people 
as the wages of productive labour. Setendiy, à great part yr 
the revenue ariſing both from the rent of land afid from the profes 
of ſtock, Is annually diſtributed among the ſame rank, in the 
wages did mitinteitarice of thenial fervartts, and other unproduc- 
tive labourers: © Thirty, fome part of the profits of fork belong 
10 che ſame rank, as x revenue arifing from the employtnent or 
their fall capitals. The amount of the profits ainuafly made by 
ſmall ſhopkeepets, krudeſmen, and retailers of afl kinds, 40 
where very benſiderable, and tnakes a bety'conſiderable portibm of 
the annual prodace, -Fourthly, ant laftiy, ſome part een ef 
cke rent of land belongs to the ſume rank; a cbnſiderable pare tb 
thoſ® who are ſomewhat below the middling rank; and a hill 
patt even t6 "the" towel anke; commott Habourdts fömeties pk. 
fefffig in property an atte or two of land. Thouglt the expert 
of thoſe inferior ranks of people, therefore, taking them incl 
vidirally, is very ſmall, yet the whole miſs ef ity" takihg"theih 
colle&ively, amounts always to by much 'the kargeſt portion cf 
che whole expence of the fociety; what remaitis of the Aru 
produce of the land and labonr of the countty for the-confflittiþtion 
of the ſuperior ranks being always much leſs, not only in quantity 
But in value. The taxes upon” expence, therefore, which fall 
chiefly upon that vf dle fipetior ranks of people upon che Aaller 
portion of the annuaf produce, are Ukely ts be much leſi pro- 
ductive than either" thoſe which fall indifferently upon the expenct of 
ell ranles, or even thoſe which falt cttiefly upon that of the inferior 
ranks ; than either thoſe which fall indie upon the” whole 
emma produce, or theſt- which' fall chiefly upon the larger por 
Vol. II. © > tion 
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B QA K tion of it. The exciſe upon the materials and manufacture of 
| hy home-made fermented and ſpirituous liquors i is accordingly, of all 
| the different taxes upon expence, by far the moſt productive; and 
| this branch of the exciſe falls very much, perhaps principally, upon 
| the expence of the common people. 1n the yean which ended on 
7 the. 5th of July, 1775, the groſs e of this e of the 
Exciſe amounted to 3. 3143 U. 188. 630-5 


| | COTE t 

| 4 | irt 1 ris; M Noi 

| * —_ —— Is end howensr, 1 it 1s the Jupurion 
: and not the neceſſary. expence of the inferior ranks of people that 
ought ever to be taxed. The final payment of any tax upon their 


neceſſary expence would fall altogether upon the ſuperior ranks of 
people; upon the ſmaller portion of the annual produce, and not 
upon the greater. Such a tax muſt in all caſes either raiſe the 
wages. of labour, or leſſen the demand fori it. It could not raiſe the 
wages of labour, without throwing the final payment of the tax 
upon the ſuperior ranks, of people. It could. not leſſen the de- 
mand. for. labour, without. leſſening the annual Produce, of the | 
land and labour of the country, the fund from Which all taxes 
muſt be Wa Nad "Whatever wes be the fate, to which, a 


1111 


* wages higher A they. otherwiſe dal be i in that Nate; ** 
the final payment of this enhancement of wages muſt i in all caſey 
fall upon the ſuper ranks of peoples. 


Favs Bquors, brewed, and ſpirituous n däctilleg 
not for ſale, but for Private uſe, are not in Great Britain liable 
to any duties of h This exemption, of which the object 18 

not to PM private. families to the odious Nite and e en 
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reguenthy much 5 8 pon [7 rich than upon. by pogr. * 


13 +.4 21 


0, indeed, very common 9 Hy for private uſe, tho ugh, it is 
1797 8 * * MR. done | 
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done ſoinefimits}0 Bite in che country; hay wh anal 8 1%. 


alt nch and great families brew their ow beer. Thel ftrong © 
beer, therefore, cofts them eight fhillings à barrel Hf ame 

colts the cette bree, Who muft have his* prbfit uf 
tax, asi well as upbft all the othel er pence nch he advantes!® Suck 
families, therefore, muſt drink their beer at leaſt nine or ten 
ſhillings a barrel cheaper than any liquor of the ſame quality can 


be drunk 0 the common people, to whom it 18 e oy. where more 


convenient 6 by ell beer by little"atid Rttle, fro 


the brewery 


ar "the ate-houſe. Malt, in the ſame manner, that ! 18 made for | 
the uſe of a private family, is not liable to the vifit or examination 


of the tax/gatherer; büt in this eaſe the family muſt compbund at 
ſeven ſhilliigs' and ſixpence a head für thertar: Sevem (hilly 


and ſixpence are equal to thecexciſe' upon ten buſiels-of malt; 4 


quantity fully equal to what all the different members of any 
ſober family, men, women, and children, are at an average likely 
w-(bonkime. But in rich and great families, where country 


bofpitality is möch Ipnaftiſed, thx malt: liquots conſumed-by the 


members of the family make. but a ſmall part of the conſumption of 
the houſe: Either on account of this eon 
for other reaſons, it is not near ſo com 


thoſe who either brew or diſtill for RY aſe; ſhould' not be 
ſubject to a nene of the ſame kind. 


A GREATER revenue than what is at preſent drawn from 


all the heavy taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, might be raiſed, 
it has frequently been ſaid, by a much lighter tax upon malt; 
the opportunities of defrauding the revenue being much greater in 


a brewery than in a malt-houſe; and thoſe who brew for private 
uſe being exempted from all duties or compoſition for duties, which 


is not the caſe with thoſe who malt for private uſe. 
Try _ In 


is 


poſition, however, of 
mon to malt us to brew for 
private uſe. It is difficult to: magine 2abyy quitable reaſom why 
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Is. the porter brewery of London, a quarter of, mak. i com 
ann brewsd into more than two harrels and a half; ſornetimes 
into three barrels. of porter. The different taxes upon malt amount 
to ſix ſhillings a quarter; thoſe upem ſtrong beer and. ale to eight 
ſhillings a barrel. In the porter brayery,, therefore, the different 
taxes upon malt, ** and "ih amount to. between an 


; :ldom. biewed. into les than. 5 barrels of fwd all one barrel 
of ſmall beer; frequently into two barrels and a half of ſtrong 
beer. The different taxes upon ſmall beer amount to one ſhilling 
and four-pence ; a barrel. In the country brewery, therefore, the 
different taxes upon malt, becr,-and-ale, ſeldom amount to leſs than 
_ twenty-three ſhillings and four-pence,, frequently to twenty-ſix 
_ Ghillings, upon the produce of a. quarter of malt. Taking the 
whole kingdom at an average, therefore, the whole amount of the 
duties upon malt, beer, and ale, cannot be eſtimated at leſs than 
twenty-four or twenty+five ſhillings upon the produce of a quarter 
of malt. But by taking off all the different duties upon beet and 
ale, ; and. by tripling the malt-tax, or by raiſing it fram ſix to 
eighteen ſhillings upon the quarter of malt, a greater revenue, it is 
faid, might be raiſed by this ſingle tax than what is at preſent drawn: 
from all thoſe heavier taxes; TH get n outs | 
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from fix to eighteen-ſhallings: upon the 1 Al. 
quarter of malt, . that Angle tax would 
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Ux Dx the old malt tax, indeed, is comprehended a tax of four 
ſhillings upon the hogſhead bf cyder, and another of; ten ſhillings 
upon the barrel of mum. In 1774, the tax upon eyder produced 


only 308 34. 6 878 d. It probably tell: ſomewhat ſhort of its uſpal 


amount; all the different taxes upon cyder having that year pro- 
duced Jeſs. than ordinary. The tax lupqn mum though much 
heavier, is ſtill leſs productive, on accbunt of the [ſmaller con- 
ſumption of that liquor. But to balance whatever may be the 
ordinary amount of thoſe two taxes; there is comprehended under 
what 1 15 Tale The country exciſe, firſt, the old exciſe of ſix ſhil- 
lings and eight-pence upon the hogſhead of cyder; ſecondly, a 

like tax of fix ſhillings and eight- pence upon the hogſhead of 
verjuice; thirdly, another of eight ſhihings and nine-pence upon 
the- - hogſhead of 3 and, laſtiy, a fourth tax of eleven 
pence upon the gallon of mead or ant! i The produce of 
thoſe different taxes will probably much more than counter- 


balance that of the duties impoſed, by what | is called The damm 


a 8 Ans * 1403 „ 1 * ' 
malt tax, upon eyder and mum. and T 
OI HCR 9:7) 


Marr is conſumed not only 1 in the brewery of beer aud ale, 
but in the manufacture of low wines' ald itte. If the malt 
tax was to be raiſed to eighteen ſhillings upon the quarter, it 
might be neceſſary. to make ſome abatement in, the different ex- 
ciſes. which are. impoſed upon. thoſe, particular, forts of 1 — wines 
and ſpirits of which malt makes any part of the materials. In 
what are called Malt ſpirits, it makes commonly but a third part 
of the mater ials; 8; the other two-thirds being either raw barley, or - 
one-third barley and: one-third wheat: /Inithe! diſtillery of) malt 
ſpirits, both the opportunity, and the temptation. to ſmuggle, are 
much greater than either in a brewery or in a malt-houſe; the 
opportunity, on account of the ſmaller. bulk. and greater, value 
of the . and the ne 00 egen cf. the ſuperior 
2 n 
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height of the duties, Which: amount to 2 8. 6 d. upon the den 00 H Ab. 
of ſpirits. By increaſing the duties upon malt, and reducing, thoſe Fw HP 
upon the diſtillery, both the opportunities and the temptation to 
ſmuggle would be A, which EI een a ſtill ad 
tt es lg of revenue. 5 9; bse 21. 11 gie nogs: egen 
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ro avi: fodie "M7 1 * "OL ny aliay of of 10 Britain tb 
diſcourage the conſumption of ſpirituous liquors, on account of 
their ſuppoſed tendency to ruin the health and to corrupt the 
morals of the common people. According to this policy, the 
abatement of the tax es upon' the diſtillery dughit not to be ſo great 
as to reduce in any reſpect the price of thoſe liquors. Spirituous 
liquors might remain as dear as ever; W while at the ſame time the 
wholeſome and invigorating hquors of beer and ale might be con- 
ſiderably reduced in their price. The people might thus be in 
part relieved from one of the burdens of which they at preſent 
complain the” moſt; While at. rh lame time the 5 revenue” e might 
be e augmented. 0 bes Alti 0 1 


ae iin . 
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Tur objeRtions el Dilac Davenant t o this Ae i 110 
preſent Hitem of extiſe duties, ſeem | to be \ wit out foundation. 5 
Thoſe objections are, "that the tax, 1 in ſtead. of dividing Itſelf as as 
at preſent pretty equally upon the profit of the maltſter, upon that 
of the brewer, and upon that of the retailer, would, ſo far as It 
affected profit, fa all altogether upon. that | 'of the maltſter; that the 
maltſter could not ſo eaſily. get back the amount of the tax in the 
advanced Price of his malt, as the brewer and retailer in the ad- 
vanced price of their liquor;, and that To heay | y.a tax. . pon. malt 
mjght reduce * rent and profit 0 of. barley bah. 1 
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No tax e can ever r reduce, for any 'confdlveatite dme, 155 rate of 


profit i in T particular trade, which muſt always keep its level 
q with 
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BOOK with;other:trades. in the neighbourhood. The preſent duties upon 
w—— malt, beer, and ale, do not affect the profits. of the dealers in thoſe 


CAUSES or 


HR NATURE AND.” 


2 who all get back the tax with an. additionał profit, in 
the enhanced price of thęir goods. A tax indeed may vender the 
goods upon which it is impoſed fo dear as to diminiſſi the con- 
ſumption of them. But the conſumption of malt is in malt 
Jliquars ; and: a tac of eighteen; ſhillings upon the quarter of malt 
could not well render thoſe liquors dearer than the different taxes, 
amounting} to twenty-four or twenty - five fnillings, do at preſent. 
Thaſe liquors, on the: contrary, would: probably become cheaper, 


and- the SOLAR: of them bin rs, cre: mio iq TN _ 
to . | 1 


151 is not very eaſy to anderfiand. 7 it ſhould bs more e difficult 
for the maltſter to get back eighteen ſhillings in the. advanced. price 
of his malt, than it is at preſent for the-brewer to get back twenty- 
four or. twenty-five, ſometimes thirty ſhillings, in that of his liquor, 
The maltſter, indeed, inſtead of a tax of ſix. ſhillings, would be 
3 to advance one of eighteen ſhillings upon every quarter of 

malt. But the brewer is at preſent obliged. to advance a tax, of 
twenty-four | or twenty-five, ſometimes thirty hillings, upon every 
1 
quarter 0 of malt which he brews.” tt could not be 1 more inconvenient 


for the maltſter to advance a lighter tax, than it is at preſent for the 


pre ewer to advance a heavier one. The maltſter doth not always 
Keep | in his granaries a ſtock of malt which it will require a longer 
time to diſpoſe of, than the ſtock of beer and ale which the brewer 
frequently keeps in his cellars. The former, therefore, may fre- 
quently get the returns of his money as ſaon as the latter. But 
whatever inconveniency might ariſe to the maltſter from being 


obliged to advance a heavier tax, could eafily be remedied” by 


granting him a few months longer credit than 1s at preſent com- 
monly given to the brewer. 


a 4 | . Nor HIN G 
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NoTuno could reduce the rent and profit of barley land which C *. hs 
did not reduce the demand for barley. But a change of ſyſtem” — 
which reduced the duties upon a quarter of malt brewed into beer 

and ale from twenty-four and twenty-five ſhillings to eighteen : 
ſhillings, would be more likely to increaſe than "diminiſh; that 
demand. The rent and profit of barley land, beſides, muſt always 

be nearly equal to thoſe of other equally fertile and equally well 
cultivated land. If they were leſs, ſome part of the barley land 

would ſoon be turned to ſome other purpoſe; and if they were 
greater, more land would ſoon be turned to the raiſing of barley. 

When the ordinary price of any particular produce of land is at 

what may be called a monopoly price, a tax upon it neceſſarily 

reduces the rent and profit of the land which grows it. A tax upon 
the produce of thoſe precious vineyards, of which the wine falls ſo 
much ſhort of the effectual demand, that its price is always above 
the natural proportion to that of the produce of other equally 
fertile and - equally well cultivated land, would neceſſarily reduce 
the rent and profit of thoſe vineyards. The price of the wines, 
being already the higheſt that could be got for the quantity com- 
monly ſent to market, it could not be raiſed higher without dimi- 
niſhing that quantity; and the quantity © could not be ditniniſhed : 


. 


. — 3 8 * þ 


to any other equally valuable produce. The e dle eight of the 
tax, therefore, would fall upon the rent and profit; properly upon : 
the rent of the vineyard, When it has been propoſed to lay any 
new tax upon ſugar, our ſugar planters have frequently complained 
that the whole weight of ſuch taxes fell, not upon the conſumer,” 
but upon the producer ; they never having been able to raiſe the 
price of their ſugar after the tax higher than it was before. The 
price had, it ſeems, before the tax been a monopoly price; and the 
argument adduced to ſhow that ſugar was an impfoper ſubject of 
taxation, demonſtrated perhaps that it was a proper one; te 
gains of monopoliſts, whenever they can be come at, being cer- 
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or what comes to the fame thing, reduced the quality of thoſe 


THE NATURE AND [CAUSES OF 


BOOK rinly of alt fubjeds the moft proper. But the ordinary priee of 
63 barky has never been a monopoly price; and the rent and profit of 


dartey land have never been above their natural proportion to 
thoſe of other equally fertile and equally well eultivated land. 
The different taxes which have been inpoſtd upon malt, boer, 
and ale, have never Jowered the price of barley, have never re- 
duced the rent and profit of barley land. The price of malt 
to the brewer has conftantly riſer in proportion to the taxes im 
poſed upon it; and hoſe taxes, together with the different du- 
ties upon beer and ale, have conftantly either raiſed the pride, 


commodities to the conſumer. The final payment of thoſe taxes 
has fallen mn * the r and e e e g 


Taz as __ likety to faſfer by the . 4 1 wat here 
propoſed, are. thoſe who brew for their own private uſe. But the 


exemption, which this faperior rank of people at preſent enjoy from 
very heavy taxes. which are paid by the poor labourer and artificer, 


is ſurely moſt unjuſt and unequal, and ought to be taken away, 
even though this change was never to take place. It has probably 


been the intereſt of this ſuperior order of people, however, which 
has hitherto. prevented a change of ſyſtem that could not well 


tal both to increaſe the revenue and to relieve the people. 


| Brann ach 40 as Wo of kt and od eee | 
tioned, there are ſeveral others which affect the price of goods more 
unequally and more indirectly. Of this kind are the duties which 
in French are called Peages, which in old Saxon times were called 
duties of Paſſage, and which ſeem to have been originally eſtabliſhed 
for the ſame purpoſe as our turnpike tolls or the tolls upon our 
canals and navigable rivers ; for the maintenance of the road or of 
the navigation. Thoſe duties, when applied to ſuch purpoles, are 
moſt 


THE WEALTH, OF, /NATIONS.. us 


moſt properly. impoſed accarding to the bulk. t weight of * CHAP 

goods, As they were originally local and provincial duties, appli> wy 

cable to lacal and provincial purpoſes, the adminiftration of them 

was in moſt caſes entruſted to the particular town, pariſh, or lordy 

ſhip, in which they were levied; ſuch communities being in ſame 

way or other ſuppoſed to be accountable for the application. "Tha 
WVereign, Who is altogether Norge has in many coun 


hs has in moſt calc: 


$ enhanced very much the FR he has. 
many entirely. neglected the application. If the turnpike tells of 
— Aritain — ever become ane of — reſousces of governr 
5 learn, nie FROADIS-9f many 


| paid. by the conſumer ; bat the gonſamer is.ngt. gaxed 3 in prapgrtion 
to his gxpence. when. he pays, pot arrarding-to the value, hut ac- 
cording ta. the bulk or weight of what he conſumes. When ſuch 
4utigs axe impoſed, not arcarding 0 the bulk or eight, but ge- 
Fling t9-the ſuppoſed value pf the gqogs, they become properly 
4 ſaxt of inland cuſtams or exciſes, which any very much the 
nches of comm N r wand 


meres of the caunt! 


"In ſome mall ſtates duties ſimilar to thoſe paſſage kat are 10 
pot upon goods cartied aeroſß the territory, either Wh land of by 
| "water, from one foreign country to another. The are in fit 
*ecountries called tranſit-dutics. Some of the little Tralian' ſtates, 
Which are fituated upon the Po, and the rivers which Jun ii into it, 
"derive ſome revenge from duties of this kind, which are pai Alto! 98 
ther by foreigners, and which are perhaps the only duties 20 one 
"tate can impoſe upon the ſubjeas of another without obſtrudtirig 
in any reſpect the induſtry « or commerce of its own. The malt 
Im portant tranſit· duty 1 in the world i 18 that levied b 16 by the it ing of 
: Denmark upon all merchant ſhips which pal throu the 80805. 
1 »Socn 
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proper proportion. During the minority of a man of great for- 


wards the ſupport of that ſtate from whoſe protection he derives a 
great revenue. Thoſe who live in another country contribute no- 
thing by their conſumption towards the ſupport of the government 
of that country in which is ſituated the ſource of their revenue. If 
in this latter country there ſhould be no land-tax, nor any con- 
ſiderable duty upon the transference either of moveable or of i im- 

moveable property, as' is the caſe in Ireland, ſuch abſentees may 
derive a great revenue from the protection of a government. to the 
"ſupport of which they do not contribute a fingle ſhilling. This 


vernment is in ſome reſpects ſubordinate and dependent upon 
that of ſome other. The people who poſſeſs the moſt exten- 
five property in the dependent, will in this caſe generally chuſe to 
ke in the governing country. Ireland is preciſely in this ſituations 
and we cannot therefore wonder that the propoſal of a tax upon 
abſentees ſhould be ſo very popular in that country. It might per- 
haps be a little difficult to aſcertain either what ſort, or what degree 
. of abſence ſhould ſubject a man to be taxed as an abſentee, or at 
what preciſe time the tax ſhould either begin or end. If you ex- 


cept, however, this very peculiar ſituation, any inequality in the 
| contribution of individu als, which can 


rn NATURE AND 'CAUSES or 


Sven taxes -upon luxuries as the greater part of the duties of 
cuſtoms and exciſe; though they fall differently upon every dif- 
ferent ſpecies of revenue, and are paid finally, or without any retri- 
bution, by whoever conſumes the commodities upon which they are 
impoſed, yet they do not always fall equally. or proportionably 
upon the revenue of every individual. As every man's humour 
regulates the degree of his conſum ption, every man contributes 
rather according to his humour than in proportion to his revenue; 
the profuſe contribute more, the parſimonious lefs, than their 


tune, he contributes commonly very little by his conſu umption to- 


inequality is likely to be greateſt in a country of which the go- 


ſuch taxes, is 
much 


. 
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ties, they are paid with leſs grumbling than any other. When 
they are advanced by the merchant or manufacturer, the conſumer, 
who finally pays them, ſoon comes to confound them with bene 


of theicoramoditiy,/nd\almplt forgets that he pays anf un. 575 


18 15 
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nde taxes are or may be dect een or may be aſſeſſed ſo 
as to leave no doubt concerning either what ought to be paid; or 


when it ought to be paid; concerning either the: quantity or the | 


metimes be, 
either in the duties of cuſtoms in Great Britain, or in other duties 


of the ſame kind i in other countries, it cannot ariſe from the na- 


time of payment. Whatever uncertainty! there may ſe 


ture of thoſe duties, but from the inaccurate or unſkilful manner 


unn n law that ane n B evil 30 
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. Acts or in proportion as the contributors have occaſion to 
purchaſe the goods upon which they àre impoſed. In the time ani 


mode of payment they are, or may be, of all taxes the moſt con- 
venient. Upon the whole, ſuch taxes, therefore, are, perhaps, as 


-agreeable to the three firſt of the four general maxims concerning 
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{ary of the ſtate, always take out or keep aut of the pockets of 
the people more than almoſt any other taxes. / They ſeem: to do 
Wen, all the four eee it is poſſible to do it. 
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much more than compenſated by the very circumſtance which EY e T A F. 
ions that inequality; the circumſtance that every man's contribut tion 
38 altogetlier voluntary; it being altogether in his power either to Af, 
conſumeè or not to conſume: the commodity taxed. Where ſuch 
taxes, therefore, arè properly aſſeſſed and upon proper commodi- 


BOOK . - Finke the levying of ſuch taxes, even whenimpoſtd in the moſt 


THE NATURE? AND: CAUSES ar 


— judicious manner, requires 2 great number of cuſtom- houſe and 
exc officers, whole: ſalanes and perquiſites are a real tax upon 
the! people; which brings nothing into the treaſury of the ſtate. 
This expence, however, it muiſt be: acknowledged,” is more mode- 
rate in Great Britain than in moſt; other countries. In the year 
Which ended on the fifth of July, 1775, the groſs produce of the 
different Huties, under the management of the cmmiſſioners of 
exciſe in England, amounted to 3,408.68. 78. 20d. which was 
levied at an expence of little more than five and a half per cent. 
From this grofs produce, however, thete muſt be deducted what 
Wag paid away in bounties and drawbacks upon the exportation ef 
exciſeable goods, which will reduce the neat produce below Gve mil- 
ons, The levying of the {alt duty, an exeiſe duty, but under a 
different management, is much more expenſtve. The neat revenue 
of the cuſtoms does not amount to two millions and a half, which 
is lewied at an expence of more than ten per cant; in the ſalaries 
of officers, and other incidents. But the patgquiſites of guſtom- 
houſe officers are every where much greater than their ſalaries; at 
Tome ports more than double or ttiple thoſe ſalariem. If the fala- 
nes of officers, and other incidents, therefore, amount 40 More 
than ten per cent. upon the neat revenue of che cuſtoms ; the 
holt expence.of lerying that revenue may amount, in ſalaries and 
ꝓerquiſites together, to more than; twenty. or thirty per cent. The 
officers of exciſe receive few or no perquiſites; and the admini- 
ſtration of that hranck of the revenue, being of more regent eſta- 
bliſhment, is in general leſs corrupted than that of the cuſtoms, 
into which length of time has introduced and authoriſed many 
-abuſes. By charging upon malt the whole revenue which is at 
-preſent levied by the different duties upon malt and malt liquors, ia 
caving, it is ſuppoſed, of more than ſifty thouſand) pouuds might. 
be made in 2 the exciſe. By .confming the 
3 6 duties 


cubres ef cuftome to a few ſorts: of yards, and by levying" theſe TY p. 
cuties . acromding 10 the excife kivs, 4 much greater ſieving: might — 
* r made in a en er benen, e malte NH 
1 4 12508 WO zu 
SECONDLY, ſuch taxes neceſſity occaſion ſome obſtruction or 
Eiſoduitdgernetit bs eertrin brünches ef idullty: AG they always 
raiſe the price of the'conrnoatty tate, they W far diftoutnges its 
confuniption, and corfequctaly ith+ ptockeetion I u l ct 
city of home growth or riarftfarturt, RG Eber Edtties" tb be 
efaployed ir raffing arif producing it. I it S l foreign evninto< 
Akty of Which the tak intreafes in this nrartrrer the price, the cbm 
modittes of the fante Kind which ate made ut Home tra) tierthy, 
indred, gain forme advantage fü tfre horte märket, ard a prick 
quantfty of domeſtie induftry ray tliereby bt tutte towarts Pre 
paring cem. But though this Hi of price itt aForeigh' cöttimo⸗ 
ray encourage domeſtic induftry itt one artivufar braneli, ft 
9 ſoourages mat induftry im Alf ehety diber⸗ The 
dexre? the Wirtviinghahr rmarrrfacküter buys his Tortigr whit, the 
cheaper he peteſſirily iſs rat park of his Hardware with which; or, 
what comes to the lame Ming, with the price of which he buys it. 
That part of his Hardware, therefore, decomes of le val W Mitt 
and he has les encouragement to work # . The deaver the cone 
Farmers in one country pay for the Tarphis produce of anvther; the 
cheaper they neeeſſarily {el that part of their own ſurplus p aer 
with which, or, what eomes to the ſame thing, — of 
which they buy it. That part of their om ſurplus produce becomes 
of leſs value to em , aid" they have leſs encouragement nie Wcteaſ 
its quantity. All taxes upon conſutnable commodities; therefore, 
tend to dne the quantiey of produdtive” labour" below what it 
otherwiſe would: be, eher in preparing the commodities taxed, if 
they are home commodities; or in preparing thoſe weh E they. 
heron af they are n. com. Such tines to 
5 — 
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520 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 


B go K always alter, more or leſs, the natural direction of national indu- 
- ſtq., and turn it into a channel always different from, and gene- 


rally leſs advantageous than that in which it would have run of 
its own accord. 


. 1 . 1 


0 the hn of . fuch taxes —— 8 gives 
frequent occaſion to forfeitures and other penalties, which entirely 
ruin the ſmuggler; a perſon who, though, no doubt highly blameable 
for violatin g the laws of his country, is ; frequently incapable of 
violating thoſe of natural juſtice; and would have. been, in every 
reſpect, an excellent citizen, had not the laws of his country made 
that a crime which nature never meant to be ſo. In thoſe cor- 
rupted governments where there 18 at leaſt a. general f uſpicion of 


much unneceſlary expence, and great. miſapplication of the pub- 
lic revenue, the laws which guard it are little reſpected. Not 


many people are ſcrupulous about. ſmuggling when, without per- 
jury, they can find any eaſy and ſafe opportunity of doing ſo. 
To pretend to have any ſcruple_ about buying ſmuggled goods, 
though a manifeſt encouragement. to the violation of the revenue 
laws, and to the perjury which almoſt always attends it, would-in 
moſt countries be regarded : as one of thoſe pedantic pieces of hypo- 
criſy which, inſtead of gaining credit with any body, ſerve only to 
expoſe the perſon who affects to practiſe them, to the ſuſpicion of 
being a greater knave than moſt of his neighbours. By this indul- 
gence. of the public, the ſmuggler is often encouraged to continue 
a trade which he is thus taught to conſider as in ſome mea- 
ſure innocent; and when the ſeverity of the revenue laws is ready 
to fall upon him, he is frequently diſpoſed to defend with vio- 
| lence, what he has been accuſtomed to regard as his juſt property. 
From being at firſt, perhaps, rather imprudent than criminal, 
he at laſt too often becomes, one of the hardieſt and moſt deter- 
mined violaters of the laws of ſociety. By. the ruin of the ſmug- 
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productive labour, is abſorbed either in the revenue of the 'ſtate'vr 
in that of the revenue-officer,” and is employed” in triaititaining 
unproductive, to the diminution of the general capital of the 


ſociety, and — 0 uſeful 3 which' it might otherwiſe have 
neainieained. neee nest $7.5 LD, JIE "HLEIOD Ft 
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1 FTE 4% taxes, 15 fubjedting a at leaſt the dealers in the 


taxed commodities to. the frequent Viſits 3 and, odious examination of 
the tax gatherers, expoſe. them ſom no doubt, to ſomè degree 


of oppreſſion, and always to much trouble a and vexation; and though 


— as has already been ſaid, is not ſtrictly ſpeaking expence, 

is certainly equivalent to the expence ; at which every man would be 
ile to redeem. himſelf from it. The laws. of exciſe, though 
more effeQual. for the purpoſe for which they were inſtituted, are, 
in this reſpect, more vexatious than thoſe of the cuſtoms, _ When a 
merchant has imported goods ſubject to certain duties of cuſtoms, 
whey: he has Paid thoſe duties, and lodged. the goods in his ware- 
honſe, he is not in moſt caſes liable to any further trouble or vexa- 
tion from the cuſtom- houſe officer. It is otherwiſe with goods 
ſubje&. to duties. of exciſe,” . The dealers. have no reſpite from, the 


continual yiſits and examination of the exciſe officers. . The duties 


of exeiſe are, upon this account, more unpopular, than thoſe, of the 
cuſtoms,z/ and ſo are the officers who levy them. Thoſe officers, 
it is, pretended, though in general, perhaps, they do their duty 
Kally as well as thoſe. of the cuſtoms; yet, as that duty obliges 
them to be frequently very troubleſome to ſome ef their neigh- 
hours) commonly contract à certain hardneſs of character which the 
others frequently have not. This obſervation, however, may very 
probably be the meer ſuggeſtion of fraudulent dealers, whoſe: ſmug- 
Sling Is Fader prevented. or detected by. their diligence. 1 


iin ul 
„Tun inconveniencies, however, which are, perhaps, in ſome 


5 inſeparable from taxes upon conſumable commodities, fall as 
T Lr petra light 


gerd bis capital; which bad before” been employed ir tintafning C H 
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BOOK light upon the people of, Great«Britain-as upon thoſe of any o 
* country of. which the government is nearby as expenſive Our og 


is not perfect, and might be mended; but it is. as good or better 


wen ks net of Hun neighbours, ff) S013 Of 8 951i beit n 
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Ih a of the notion that duties upon conſumable. Sead: 
were taxes upon the profits of merchants, thoſe duties have, in 


ſome countries, been repeated upon every ſucteſſve ſale of the goods. 


If the profits of the merchaiſt importer 'of merchitit wa nufacturer- 
were taxed, equality ſeemed to require that thofe'of all the middle 
buyers, who intervened between either of them atid tlie conflimer, 
ſhould likewiſe be taxed. The famous Alcavala of Spain ſeems to 
have been eſtabliſned upon this principle. It at at firſt a tax of 
ten per cent. afterwards of fourteen per cent. and 18 at "Preſent of 


only ſix per cent. upon the falle of every ſort of property, whether 


moveable or immoveable ; and it is repeated every time the pro- 


perty is ſold. * The levying of this tax requires a multitude of 
revenue officers ſufficient to guard tlie tranſportation of goods,” not 


only from one province to another, but from one ſhiop to another. 


It ſubjects not only the dealers i in ſome ſorts'of goods, 'biit thoſe i in 
all ſorts, every farmer, every manufacturer; every merchant and 
ſhop-keeper, to the continual viſits and examination of the tax 
gatherers. Through the greater part of a country in which a tax 
of this kind is eſtabliſhed, nothing can be produced for diſtant 
ſale. The produce of every part ef the country muſt be propor- 
tioned to the conſumption of the neighbourhood. It is to the 
Alcavala, accordingly, that Uſtaritz imputes the ruin of the manu 


factures of Spain. He might have imputed to it likewiſe the declen- 


ſion of agriculture, it being impoſed not vow _ WO, 
but upon the rude Province: of the had: 221i oor pot 594, 240 


ef. 2 18492 222 2 13 27 


In the kingdom of Naples ae | is a iimilar tax 4 three per 
cent. _ FRO, the value of all contracts, and conſequently n chat 
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* ie concernant les Proits; &c. tom. i. p. 455. 
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of all contractsl of ſale.¶ It ĩs both üghter than the«Spaniſh tax, On A Pi 
— — -and-pariſhes: are allowed to pay — 
ompoſition an Heucdb: it. e Theyndevy this .compotition in what 
mann they nme nta (way that gives io interrup - 
tian toõ the interior commerce of the place. The Neapolitan tax, 
therefore, is not aan enen ag the: Spaniſn one.. 
i Mido lt 0 EG rio9 Hoi i ad mohe I 98 Go 
fog e eee of. taxgtions We wich. e egen. 
1908, * N Be d. Plage ae dhe . 
Ke of th e : ed, 75 glow ba hs 1 0 YES the in 
terior . commerce of the cy „ and and coating 
trade,” Boner oi "res. {1 The jt inlan almoſt pere 
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cockets. If you” except all, however, the ren are ate t alt 
dutyoktee. This freedom" of "Interior cointherer, "the effet oft the” 
uniformity of the Ayſtem ef taxation," is perhaps: one of the pts? 
cipal:cauſes'of the proſperity"of Great Britain; every great country” 
being neceſſarily the beſt and moſt extenſſve market for the greater 
part o of khe productions of its on induſtry. If the Late free! 
dom. An conſequence of the fame unifofmity, cud be ektended 
to” Ireland and the plantations,” both the grandeur of the ſtäte 
and: the proſperity” of every part of the empire; 5 Would ! probably ' 


r. (OY! fs #4", . 448 
be fill greater than at Fw, eee owt 02TH e, e 
Non Of V3 my 0 Ft. 7714 48115 e 7 FL j 5 T TY We: IItertig ric 


- Iy, France, the different reyenue_ laws. which take place inh. et, 
different provinces,. eee a, multitude of revenue officers to ane 3 
1 ound, . not only, 7 the, frontiers, of, the kingdom, but thoſe | 
almoſt . each particular province, in order l to prevent the 
X importation 
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THE NATURE AND .. CAUSES! OF 


* K importation: of certain goods, or to abject it to the payment of 
A certain duties, to the no ſmall interruption of the interior com- 


meree of the country. gome provinces are allowed to compound 
for the gabelle or ſalt⸗tax. Others are exempted from it altoge- 

ther. Some provinces are exempted from the excſuſive ſale of 
tobacco, which the farmers- general enjoy through the greater part 
of the kingdom. The aides, which correſpond to the exciſe 1 in 

England,” are very different in different bones Some bo- 
vinces are eremptel from them, and paß 4 " Comp ofition of”eq Ty 
valent. In thoſe in which they take Place, and are in farm, Fr 
are m any local duties which do not extend beyond a Particular 

town or diſtrict. . The Träites, which Serke 2nd to. our cuſ- 

toms, divide the kingdom into x ee great = 21 "firſt; the pro- 
vinces ſubje& to the tarif of 1664, which are called the pro- 
vinces of the five great farms, and under which are compre 
hended Picardy, wean and the greater part of the interior 


provinces of the kingdom; ſecondly, the 'provinces. ſubject to the, 


tarif of 1667, which iy called the provinces reckoned, foreign, 


and under which are comprehended the greater part of the fron- 


tier provinces; and, thirdly, thoſe provinces which are ſaid to be 


treated. as foreign, or which, becauſe they are allowed a free 


commerce with foreign countries, are in their commerce with 


the other provinces of France ſubjected to the ſame duties as 
other foreign countries. Theſe are Alſace, the three biſhopricks- 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and the three cities of Dunkirk, 


Bayonne, and Marſeilles, Both in the provinces of the five 


great farms, (called ſo on account of an antient diviſion of the 
duties of cuſtoms into five great branc hes, each of which was 
originally the ſubject of a particular farm, though they are now 
all united into one) and in thoſe which are ſaid to be reckoned 
foreign, there are many local duties which do not extend beyond 
a particular town or diſtrict. There are ſome ſuch even in the 

e hn provinces 
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province ne are fi to be treated as foreign, particularly in C our. 


both the . upon the interior commerde of the country, 
and the number of the revenue officers muſt: de | multiplied, in 
order to guard the frontiers of thoſe different provinces nt! 
e which ene to n ann. Kemer of taxation - 
5711 n Had et t statt in bus 
b ni od above. the. pavers va ofa n from this com- 
plicated ; ſyſtem of revenue laws, the commerce of, wine, after 
li perhaps the moſt, important produRtion of France, is in 
the greater part of the provinces: ſubjett to particular reſtraints; 
ariſing from the favour which has been ſhewn. to the vineyards of, 
particular provinces and / diſtrictꝭs, above thoſe of others. The. 


provinces moſt famous fox their wines, it will be found, I: bes: 


lieve, are thoſe in which the trade in that article is ſubject to, 
the fewelt reſtraints of this kind. The extenſiye market which. 
ſuch, proyincęs enjoy, encourages good managment; both in the 
5 cultivation of, their as x waſher in the nd ere 
of their wines. 7 29111 122 Ai foe aldrteha 

iE 11 51 W 8 ls (51906212 23 19:168 

Sven various and complicated N revenue 14 are. not, peculiar 
to 1 France. The little dutchy of Milan is divided, into fix, pro- 7 
vinces, in each of which — is a different ſyſtem of taxation, 
with regard to fey eral different ſorts; of conſumable goods. The, 
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till. ſmaller territories, of the duke of.. Parma are, divided, into 


three or four, each of which, has, in th e ſame manner, a ſyſtem 
of its own. Under ſuch abſurd. en nothing but the 
great fertility of the ſoil and happineſs of the climate could pre- 


ſerve ſuch countries from hoy. en the loweſt tate. off - 


ppyerty and barbariſm. | Mott: offs  vitetonon''vis 
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1111 114K . | 
' Taxes upon conſumable e may eitk r tbe fri by. by I 
an adminittration of which the offlcers are NO by govern 


ment, | 


Aarſeilles: --It cis: unneceflary to obſerve! ho- much — 


Seb THE ON ATURE CAN D CAUSES! DF 


BOO ment; and: fim kabel accountable<to government, of which 
e - = the revenue muſt in this caſe vary from year to year, according to 
the occaſional variations in the produce of the taxʒ or they may 
bei lett, in farm for ajrent certain, the farmer being allowed to ap- 
point his n officers, who, though abliged to levy the tax in the 
manner, directed. by the law, are under his immediate inſpection, 
and are immediately accountable to him. The beſt and moſt 
fragal way of levying -a tax can never be by farm. Over and 
above what is neceſſary for paying the! ffipulated tent,” the fala- 
ries of the officers, ard the whole eupence of adminiſtration, 
the farmer muſt always driw' from the produce? of the tax a 
oertain profit proportioned at leaſt to the advance which he 
makes, to the riſk Which he runs, te the Höuble Which he 1s at, 
and to the knowledge and Kell which ir requires to manage ſo 
very complicated a concern. Government, by eſtabliſhing an 
adminiſtration under their own immediate inſpection of the ſame 
kind with that which the farmer eſtabliſhes, might at leaſt ſave 
this profit which is almoſt always exorbitant. To farm any con- 
ſiderable branch of the public revenue, requires either a great capi- 
tal or a great credit; circumſtances which would alone reſtrain the 
competition for ſuch an undertaking to a very mall number of 
people: © Of the few who have this capital py credit, a fill; 
ſmaller number have the neceſſary knowledge or experience; an- 
other circumſtance which reſtrains the competition ſtill further. 
The: very few who are in condition to become competitors find 
it more for their intereſt to combine together; to become ©: 
partners inſtead. of *competitors, and when the farm is ſet u P. 
auction to offer no rent, but what is much below the real value. 
In countries Where the public revenues are in farm, the farmers. 
are generally the moſt opulent people. Their wealth would 
10 755 05 Excite t the Public indignation, and the vanity which .almpſt 
Ei accompanies fuch upſtart, fortunes, the fooliſh. oſtentation 
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$4049 5 . puny 
The) haye n no bo bowels for the contributars 5, who are not their ſub- 
ects, nd "whole 'univerſat bankruptcy, if it ſhould happen the 
day alter their. farm is expi ired, would. not much a fect t. their ! in. 
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4.601 r the Exe | pay yment of bis reyenue is is neceſſarily 


ri igorous than thoſe, hk actually "ke F it t will be impoſſible 
for them top a) even the uſual. rent. ue moments of public 
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part of the public revenue. is. in farm,” The por in countries 
Slate it 1 is 1 levied under the Iramegiate, inf} pen the ſovereign. 
Even a - bad ſovereign feels more ond npaſſio on N e is people than 
can eder be expected from the 7 af his 1 15 He knows 
that the permanent grandeur | of | is family. de de epends upon the 
proſperity of his people, and e ar never knowingly V ruin that 
proſperity for the ſake of any. momentary intereſt. of his own. ui dC 
is otherwiſe with the farmers. of his revenue, whoſe grandeur may 
frequently be the effect of the ruin, and. not of the eee of 
his, People. l Sinns G63 : ner THIS 116 11. is 13010 $65) 1 12 2 
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W ww! is. - ſometimes, not only, Farce is a, rent, certain, but 
the farmer has, beſides, the monopoly of the dame ty . f 
In France, the taxes upon tobacco and {alt are 

manner. In ſuch caſes, the farmer, ' indead, of. ohe, 8 two 


exorbitant profits 1 upon the people; * the profit. o {the farmer, and 
the {ill more exorbitant. one of the monopoliſt. Tobacco being 


a luxury, 


9 


b, . that indig- 8 1 * 
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* the people, they bring more into the treaſury of the prince than 


THE NATURE AND CAUSES of 


a fuxury, every man is allowed to bay or fot td 
chuſes. But ſalt being a neceſſary, every man is obliged to buy of 
the farmer a certain quantity of it; becauſe if he did not buy 
this quantity of the farmer, he would, it is preſumed, buy it of 
ſome ſmuggler. The taxes upon both commodities are exorbitant. 
The temptation to ſmuggle conſequently i is to many people irreſiſt- 
able, while at the ſame time the rigour of the law, and the \ Vigi- 
lance of the farmer 8 officers, render the yielding to that 1 tempta- 
tion almoſt certainly ruinous. The ſmuggling of falt and tobacco 
fends every year ſeveral hundred people to the gallies, beſides a 


very conſiderable number whom it ſends to the Sibbet. Thoſe 
taxes levied 1 in this manner yield a very confi derable revenue to 
government. | In 1767, the farm of tobacco was lett for twenty- 


two millions five hundred and forty- one thouſand two hundred 
and ſeventy- eight livres a year. That of ſalt, for thir ty-ſix mil- 
lions four hundred and ninety- two thouſand four hundred and 
four livres. 4 The farm 1 in both caſes was to commence in 1768. 

and to, laſt for ſix years. | . hoſe who conſider the blood of the 


people as nothing in compariſon with the revenue of the prince, 


may perhaps approve of this method of levying taxes. Similar 
taxes and monopolies, of ſalt and tobacco, have been. eſtabliſhed i in 
many other countries; particularly i in the Auſtrian and Pruſſian 
dominians, and in the greater part of the ſtates of Italy. 


In France, thi greater part of the actual revenue of the crown 
is derived from eight different ſources ; the taille, the capitation, 
the two vingtiemes, the gabelles, the aides, the traites, the 
domaine, and the farm of tobacco. The five laſt are, in the 
greater part of the provinces, under farm. The three firſt are 
every where levied by an adminiſtration under the immediate in- 
ſpection and direction of government, and it is univerſally acknow- 
ledged that in pi oportion to what they take out of the pockets 


the 
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| the other five, of e * admit 
and s EI, 


* 


Tax finances of. France "og in he 9 ſtate, to a 1 
: three very obvious reformations. Firſt, by aboliſhing, the taille 
and the capitation, and by increaſing the number of vingtiemes, ſo 
as to produce an additional revenue equal to the amount of thoſe 1 1 = 
other taxes, the revenue of the crown might be preſerved ;. the . — 
expence of collection might be much diminiſhed ; the vexation =: ua - 
the inferior ranks of people, which the taille and capitation occa - = 
ſion, might be entirely prevented 1 and the ſuperior. ranks might 5 
not be more burdened than the greater part of them are at preſent. RE VV 
The vingtieme, I have already obſerved, is a tax very nearly of the 5 
fame kind with what is called the land- tax of. England. . The bur- 15 


den of the MY it is acknowled ged, falls final ly. upon the proprie- 


e 


upon thoſe ane are ſubject to the taille at yo much 3 Pound of 
| that other tax, the final payment of the greater part of it 
muſt likewiſe fall upon the ſame order of people. Though the 
number of the vin gtiemes, therefore, was increaſed ſo as to pro- 
duce an additional revenue equal to the amount of both thoſe 
taxes, the ſuperior ranks of people might not be more burdened 
chan they are at preſent. Many individuals no doubt would; on 
account of the great inequalities with which the taille is commonly 
aſſeſſed upon the eſtates and tenants of different individuals, The 
intereſt and oppoſition of ſuch favoured ſubjects are the obſta- 
cles moſt likely to prevent this or any other reformation of the 
fame kind. Secondly, x rendering the ans the aides, the taxes | 


the Kiferent parts of the kingdom, - thoſe taxes might be levied at 
much leſs expence, and the interior commerce of the kingdom 
might be rendered as free as that of England, Thirdly, and Aftly, 

Vor. II. 4 TELE e 
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by ſubjecting all thoſe taxes to an adminiſtration under the | 
diate inſpeQion and direction of government, the exorbitant profits 
of the farmers general might be added to the revenue of the ſtate. 
The oppoſition arifing from the private intereſt of individuals, is 
likely to be as effectual for COTE the two laſt as s the Kt men- 
tioned ſcheme of reformation... 


Tur French t ſtem of taxation ſeen, 4 in every relpett, Mieter 


to the Britiſh, | in Great Britain ten millions ſterling are annually. 


levied upon leſs than eight millions 'of people, without its being 


poſſible to ay that any particular order is oppreſſed. From the 


collections of the abbe Ex pilly, and the obſervations of the author 
of the Eſſay upon the legiſlation and commerce of corn, it appears 
probable that France, including the provinces of Lorraine and Bar, 
contains about twenty-three or twenty-four millions of people; ; 
three times the number perhaps contained in great Britain. The 
ſoil and climate af France are better than thoſe of Great Britain. 
The country has been much longer in a ſtate of improvement and 
cultivation, and is, upon that account, better ſtocked with all thoſe 


things which it requires a long time to raiſe up and accumulate, 


ſach as great towns, and convenient and well-built houſes, both in 
town and country. With theſe advantages it might be expected 
that in France a revenue of thirty millions might be levied for the 
ſupport of the ſtate, with as little Inconveniency as a revenue of ; 
ten millions is in Great Britain. In 1765 and 1766, the whole reve- 
nue paid into the treaſury of France, according to the beſt, though, 


I acknowledge, very imperfect accounts which I could get of it, 


uſually run between 3o8 and 3251 millions of livres; that is, it did not. 


amount to fifteen millions fterling ; ; not the half of what might 


have been expected, had the people contributed in the ſame propor- 
tion to their numbers as the people of Great Britain, The people 


of France, however, it is generally acknowledged, are much more: 


; oppreſſed 
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ver, is certainly the great empire in Europe which, after that 
vu drin. enjoys HE een 50 be "my nd ELM 


8 Holland As Say.) taxes upon x the neceſſies of life yon 
ruined, it is ſaid, their principal manufactures, and are likely to 
diſcourage gradually even their fiſheries and their trade in thip 
building. The taxes, upon the neceſſaries of life are inconſiderable 
in Great Britain, and no manufacture has hitherto been mined by 
them. The'Britiſl taxes which bear ard, 
ſome duties upon the importation of raw materials, particularly 

upon that of raw fk. The revenue of the ſtates general. and. of 


the different cities, however, is ſaid to ampunt to more. than five 
y thouſand pounds ſterling; and as th 
inhabitants of the United Provinces cannot well be ſuppoſed to 


millions two hundred and f 


amount to more thin a third part of thoſe of Great 
muſt, in r A! N 5 


AFTER all the proper ſubjects ft taxation _ — —— — 


if the exi gencies of the ſtate ſtill continue to require new taxes, 


they muſt. be impoſed upon improper ones. The taxes upon 
the neceſſaries of life, therefore, may be no impeachment of the 
wiſdom of that republic, which, in order to acquire and to maintain 
its independency, has, in ſpite of its great frugality, been involved 
in ſuch expenſive wars as have obliged it to contract great debts. 
I be ſingular countries of Holland and Zealand, beſides, require a 


_ conſiderable expence even to preſerve their exiſtence," or to prevent 


their being ſwallowed up by the ſea, which muſt have contributed 
to increaſe conſiderably the load of taxes in thoſe two provinces. 


The republican form of government ſeems to be the principal ſup- 


port of the preſent grandeur of Holland. The owners of great 


Yyy 2 direct 


left on manufactures are 


ee the great mercantile families, have generally either ſome 
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oppreſſed by taxes than the. people of Great Britain. France, bows eier. 
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BOOK direct ſhare, or ſome indirect influence in the adminiſtration of that 
Fn =D government. For the ſake of the reſpe& and authority 8 


they derive from this fituation, they are willing to live in a country 


where their capital, if they employ it themſelves, will bring them 


leſs profit, and if they lend it to another, leſs intereſt ; and where 


the very moderate revenue which they can draw from it will 78 
chaſe leſs of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life than in 
other part of Europe. The reſidence of ſuch wealthy people ne- 


ceſſarily keeps alive, in ſpite of all diſadvantages, a certain degree 


of induſtry in the country. Any public calamity which ſhould 
deſtroy the republican form of government, which ſhould throw 
the whole adminiſtration into the hands of nobles and of ſoldiers, 
which ſhould annihilate altogether the importance of thoſe wealthy 
merchants, would foon render it difagreeable to them to live in a 


| country where they were no longer likely to be much reſpected. 


They would remove both their reſidence and their capital to ſome 


other country, and the induſtry and commerce of Holland would. 
ſoon follow the capitals which ſupported them. 
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IN that * ſtate pr ſociety which precedes the extenſion of | 


commerce and the im provement of manufactures, when thoſe 
expenſive luxuries which commerce and manufactures can alone in- 
troduce, are altogether unknown, the perſon who poſſeſſes a large 
revenue, I have endeavoured to ſhow in the third book of this 
inquiry, can ſpend or enjoy that revenue in no other way than by 
maintaining nearly as. many people as it can maintain. A large 
revenue may at all times be ſaid to conſiſt in the command of a large 
quantity of the neceſſaries of life. In that rude tate of things! it is 
commonly paid in a large quantity of thoſe neceſſaries, i in the ma- 
terials of plain food and coarſe cloathing, in corn and cattle, in 
wool and raw hides. When neither commerce, nor manufactures 
furniſh any thing for which the owner can exchange the greater 
part of thoſe materials which are over and above his own conſump- 
tion, he can do nothing with the ſurplus but feed and cloathe nearly 


as many people. as it will. feed and cloathe. A hoſpitality in which 


there is no luxury, and a liberality in which there is no oſtentation, 
occaſion, in this ſituation of things, the principal expences of the 


rich and the great. But theſe, I have likewiſe endeavoured to. - 


ſhow in the ſame book, are expences by which people are not very 
apt to ruin themſelves. There is not perhaps any ſelfiſh. pleaſure 
ſo. frivolous, of which. the purſuit has not. ſometimes ruined. even 
ſenſible. men. A paſſion for cock-fighting has ruined many. Bu. 

the inſtances, I believe, are not very numerous of people who have 
been ruined by a hoſpitality or liberality of this kind; though the 

| hoſpitality of luxury and the liberality of oſtentation have: ruined: 
many. Among our feudal anceſtors, the long time during which, 


6 


eſtates 
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B _— K eſtates uſed to continue in the ſame family ſufficiently demonſtrates 
he general diſpoſition of people to live within their income. 


Though the ruſtic hoſpitality conſtantly exerciſed by the great land- 
holders may not to us in the preſent times ſeem conſiſtent with 
that order which we are apt to conſider as inſeparably connected 

with good oeconomy, yet we muſt certainly allow them to have 
been at leaſt ſo far frugal as not commonly to have ſpent their 
whole income. A part of their wool and raw hides they had ge- 
nerally an opportunity - of ſelling for money. Some part of this 
money perhaps they ſpent in purchaſing the few objects of vanity 


and luxury with which the circumſtances of the times could furniſh 


them; but ſome part of it they ſeem commonly to have hoarded. 
They could not well indeed do any thing elſe but hoard whatever 


money they ſaved, To trade was diſgraceful to a gentleman, and 


to lend money at intereſt, which at that time was conſidered as 


uſury and prohibited by law, would have been ſtill more ſo. In 
thoſe times of violence and diſorder, beſides, it was convenient to 


have a hoard of money at hand, that in caſe they ſhould be driven 
from their own home they might have ſomething of known value 
to carry with them to ſome place of ſafety. The ſame violence 


which made it convenient to hoard, made it equally convenient to 


conceal the hoard. The frequency of treaſure trove, or of treaſure 


found of which no owner was known, ſufficiently demonſtrates the 


frequency in thoſe times both of hoarding and of concealing the hoard, 


Treaſure-trove was then conſidered as an important branch of the 


revenue of the. ſovereign, All the treaſure-trove of the kingdom 
would ſcarce perhaps in the preſent times make an important branch 
of the revenue of 4 Private e of a good eſtate, 


1 


Tux ſame gipoſition to ſave and to hoard prevailed in the ſove- 


_ reign, as well as in the ſubjects. Among nations to whom com- 


merce and manufactures are little known, the ſovercign, it has 
| already 


Ld 
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Already been obſerved in the fourth book, is in a ſituation ba 


naturally diſpoſes him to the parſimony requiſite for accumulation... 
In that ſituation the expence even of a ſovereign cannot be directed 


by that vanity which delights in the gaudy finery of a court. The 


ignorance of the times affords but few of the trinkets in which that 


finery conſiſts. Standing armies are not then neceſſary, ſo that 
the expence even of a ſovereign, like that of any other great lord, 


ean be employed in ſcarce any thing but bounty to his tenants, 


and hoſpitality. to his retainers. But bounty and hoſpitality very 
ſeldom lead to extravagance; though vanity almoſt always does. 
All the antient ſovereigns of Europe accordingly, it has already 
been obſerved, had treaſures. e Tartar chief in the _ 
* 1s. ſaid to have one; 


_ Ina act: country abounding with. every ſort of Cenpendin 
luxury, the ſovereign, 1 in the ſame manner as almoſt all the great. 
Proprietors in his dominions, naturally ſpends a great part of his 
revenue in purchaſing thoſe luxuries. His own and the neighbour- 


ing countries ſupply him abundantly with all the coſtly trinkets 


which compoſe the ſplendid; but inſignificant pageantry of a court: 
For the ſake of an inferior pageantry of the ſame kind, his nobles 
diſmiſs their retainers, make their tenants independent, and hę- 
come gradually themſelves as inſignificant as the greater part of the 
wealthy burghers in his dominions. The ſame frivolous paſſions 
which influence their conduct influence his. Hon can it be 
ſuppoſed that he ſhould be the only rich man in his dominions 


who is inſenſible to pleaſures. of this kind? If he does not, what 


he 1s very likely. to do, ſpend upon thoſe pleaſures ſo great a part of 
his fevenue as to debilitate very much the defenſive power of 


the ſtate, it cannot well be expected that he ſhould not · ſpend upon 


them all that part of it which is over and above what is neceſſary 


for ſupporting that. defenſive power. His * e pence be- 
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comes equal to his ordinary revenue, and it is well if it does not 


frequently exceed it. The amaſſing of treaſure can no longer be 


expected, and when extraordinary exigencies require extraordinary 


expences, he muſt neceſſarily call upon his ſubjects for an extraor- 
dinary aid. The preſent and the late king of Pruſſia are the only 
great princes of Europe who, ſince the death of Henry IV. of 
France in 1610, are ſuppoſed to have amaſſed any conſiderable 


treaſure. The parſimony which leads to accumulation has become 


almoſt as rare in republican as in monarchical governments. The 
Italian republics, the United Provinces of the Netherlands, are 


all in debt. The canton of Berne is the ſingle republic in Europe 


which has amaſſed any conſiderable treaſure. The other Swiſs 
republics have not, The taſte for ſome ſort of pageantry, for 
ſplendid buildings, at leaſt, and other publick ornaments, fre- 
quently prevails as much in the apparently ſober ſenate-houſe of a 
little republic as in the diſſipated court of the greateſt king. 


Tux want of parſimony in time of peace, impoſes the neceſlity 
of contracting debt in time of war. When war comes, there is 
no money in the treaſury but what is neceſſary for carrying on the 
ordinary expence of: the peace eſtabliſhment. In war an eſtabliſh- 
ment of three or four times that expence becomes neceſlary for the 
defence of the ſtate, and conſequently a revenue three or four times 
greater than the peace revenue. Suppoſing that the ſovereign ſhould 
have, what he ſcarce ever has, the immediate means of augmenting 


his revenue in proportion to the augmentation of his expence, yet 


ſtill the produce of the taxes from which this increaſe of revenue 
muſt be drawn will not begin to come into the treaſury till per- 
haps ten or twelve months after they are impoſed. But the moment 


in which war begins, or rather the moment in which it appears 
likely to begin, the army muſt be augmented, the fleet muſt be 


Ae 


ies Joe, the garriſoned towns muſt be put into a poſture of defence; 


that 
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is 


that army, that fleet, thoſe garriſoned towns muſt be furniſhed © f AP. 


with arms, ammunition and proviſions. An immediate and great 3 


expence muſt be incurred in that moment of immediate danger, 
which will not wait for the gradual and ſlow returns of the new 


taxes. In this exigency „ can have no other reſource 
but 1 in borrowing. 


f Tur bane commercial ſtate of 2 0 by the operation 
1 moral cauſes, brings government in this manner into the ne- 
ceſſity of borrowing, produces i in the ſubjects both an ability and 
an inclination to lend. If it commonly brings along with it 


the neceſſity of borrowing, it likewiſe brings along vith it the 
facility of doing ſo. 


4 1 


A counTRY bottling with! nietth its a d manufacturers, 
neceſtly abounds with a ſet of people through whoſe hands, 
not only their own capitals, but the capitals of all thoſe who 
either lend them money, or truſt them with goods, paſs a8 fre- 
quently, or more frequently, than · the revenue of a private man, 
who, without trade or buſineſs, lives upon his income, paſſes 
through his hands. The revenue of ſuch a man can regularly 
paſs through his hands only once in the year. But the whole 
amount of the capital and credit of a merchant who deals in a 
trade of which the returns are very quick, may ſometimes paſs 
through his hands two, three, or four times in a year. A country 
abounding with merchants and manufacturers, therefore, neceſ- 


farily abounds with a ſet of people who have it at all times in their 


power to advance, if they chuſe to do ſo, a very large ſum of 7 mo- 
ney to government. Hence the ability i in the ey. of a com- 
mercial ſtate to lend. 


Commerce and FN We can ſeldom flouriſh 1 in any 


ſtate which does not enjoy a regular adminiſtration of juſtice, in 
which the people do not feel them ſelves ſecure in the poſſeſſion of 
Vor. II. 8 2 2 2 their 
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THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 


BODE their property, in which the faith of contracts is not fupported by 
— law, and in which the authority of the ſtate is not fappoſed to 


be regularly employed in enforcing the payment of debts from all 
thoſe who are able to pay. Commerce andi manufadtures, in 

Mort, can ſeldom flouriſh in any ſtate in which there is not a 
certain degree of confidence in the juſtice of government. The 
fame confidence which diſpoſes great merchants and manufac- 
turers, upon ordinary occaſions, to truſt their property to the pro- 
tection of a particular government; diſpoſes tkem, upon extraor- 
dinary occaſions, to truſt that government with the uſe of their 
property. By tending money to government, they do not even 
for a moment diminiſh their ability to carry on their trade and 
manufactures. On the contrary, they commonly augment it. 
The neceſſities of the ſtate render government upon moſt oc- 
caſions willing to. borrow, upon, terms extremely, advantageous 
to the lender. The ſecurity which it grants to. the original 
creditor, is made transferable to any, other creditor, and, from 
the unjverſal confidence in the juſtice of the ſtate, generally 
ſells in the market for more than was originally paid. fon it, The 
merchant or monied man makes money by lending money to go- 
vernment, and inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſes his trading, capi- 
tal. He generally. conſiders it as a favour, therefore, when the 
adminiſtration, admits him to a ſhare in the firſt ſubſcription for 
a new loan. Hence the inclination or willingneſs. in the ſubjects 
of a commercial ſtate to lend. 


Taz government of ſuch a ſtate is very ts to repoſe itſelf 
upon this ability. and willingneſs of its ſubjects to lend it their 
| money on extraordinary occaſions. It foreſees the facility of. bor- 
wee, and therefore diſpenſes itſelf from the duty of ſaving. 


- Ix, a. als ſtate as ſociety. thin are no great Pagen or 
manufacturing capitals. The individuals who hoard whatever 
money 
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money they can ſave, and who conecal their hoard, 40 8 * . 
a diſtruſt of the juſtice ef government, from à fear that if k =p=7 
was known that chey had a hoard, and where thit hoard was te 
de found, they would quickly be plundered: In ſuck a statt ö 
things few people would be able; and nobody Would be Willing t 
lend their money to government on extrabrdinary exigencits. 

The ſovereign feels that he muſt provide for fuch exigencies by 

faving, becauſe he foreſtes the abſolute impoſſibikt) of borrow! 


This e, inbrcaſes Kill further his natal Gſpofition to 
s. 77 „Aid ON 1 

Tur progrels of the enormous debts which 1 N 
and will in the long- run probabiy ruin all the great nations of 
Europe, has been pretty uniform. Nations, like private miete 
have generally begun to botrow upon what may be called perſonab 
credit, without aſſigning or mortgaging any particular fund for 
the payment of the debt; and when this reſoutce has failed then 
they have gone on to, borrow upon alignments .c or , of 
Particular f funds. ed bs eee 


1 01 1910 


War is called the nfunded debt of b Unt Biel, REY 
Fer in the former of thoſe two ways, It corififts* partly i 
4 debt which bears or is ſuppoſed to bear no intereſt, and whith' 
reſembles the debts that a private man contracts upon acrotint:; 
and partly in a debt which bears intereſt, and which Telkmbleb 
what a private man cortracts upen His bill br prémiffory note. = 
The debts which are due cither for extraordittary ferbiteb, ar for 
ſervices eithef not provided for, or not paid ft he tinte Which they 
are performed; part of the extrabrdinaries of the army, Hlavy; 
and ordnance, the arrears of ſubſidies to foreign prrnets, thoſe of 
ſeamens wages, Kc. uſually cotiſtitute a debt of che Hrſt Kind. 
Navy and exchequet” bills, which are iſſued ſotfietirnes in PAV 
ment of a part of fuch debts, and ſometimes for other purpoſes; 

ee & /« + = ated: 
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B 80 K conflitate a debt of the ſecond kind ; exchequer bills bearing in- 
— tereſt from the day on which they are iſſued, and navy bills ſix 
months after they a are iſſued. The bank of England, either by volun - 

tarily diſcounting thoſe bills at their current value; or by agreeing 

with government for certain conſiderations to circulate Exchequer 

bills, that is, to receive them at par, paying the intereſt which 

happens to be due upon them, keeps up their value and facili- 

tates their circulation, and -thereby frequently enables government 

to contract a very large debt of this kind. In France, where 

there is no bank, the ſtate bills (billets d etat) have ſometimes 

ſold at ſixty and ſeventy per cent. diſcount. During the great 

re- ooinage in king William's time, when the bank of England 
bought proper to put a ſtop to its uſual tranſactions, exchequer 

bills and tallies are ſaid to have ſold from twenty-five to ſixty per 

cent. diſcount ; ; owing partly, no doubt, to the ſuppoſed inſtability 

of the new government eſtabliſhed by the revolution, but OO 


to to the want of the ſupport of the bank of England. | 


| Wurd Uhis reſouree is tErhaufted, and it becomes ER in 
order to raiſe money, to aſſign or mortgage ſome particular branch 
of the public revenue for the payment of the debt, government 
has upon different occaſions done this in two different ways, Some- 
times it has made this aſſignment or mortgage for a ſhort period 
of time only, a year or a few years, for example ; and ſometimes 
for perpetuity. In the one caſe the fund was ſuppoſed ſufficient 
to pay,, within the limited time, .both principal and intereſt of the 
money borrowed. In the other it. was ſuppoſed ſufficient to pay 
the intereſt only, or a perpetual annuity equivalent to the intereſt, 
government being at liberty to redeem at any time this annuity 
upon paying back the principal ſum. borrowed. | When money 
was raiſed in the one way, it was ſaid to be raiſed by anticipation 3 
when in the hers by. perpetual funding. or, % mote ns 7 
funding. tb. tnt t, e 

| — . OO E. See Nn FLY "WL a polit Wes fur _ Hah 
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Au Ofeat Britain he anriual-lund and malt tales are regulatly enger. 
anticipated every year) by virtue of a borrowing clauſe conſtantly Ws 
inſerted into the acts which impoſe them. The bank of Eng- 
land generally advances at an intereſt, Which fince the rævolution 2 
has varied from eight to three per cent, the ſums. | for which thoſe | 
taxes are granted, and receives | payment 4 their produce ra- 
dually. comes in. If there is a deficiency, which there 1 5 99 
it is provided' for in the ſupplies of the enſuing ear. The on 
conſiderable branch of the public revenue which | yet EOF. 
unmortgaged 1 is. thus regularly ſpent- before it comes in. Like lan 
unprovident ſpendthrift, whoſe preſſing occaſions will not allow 
him to wait for the regular payment of his revenue, the | tate 3 is 
in the conſtant practice of. -borrowing of fits on facturs and 
P Ng: on. paying intereſt for the uſe of in on money.” 209 

TION I 138 mn Hen t bellßo p bin ' . 
"Im. "the reign af Ling William, and during a great part of that 
of queen Anne, before we had become ſo familiar as we are 


now with tlie practice of: perpotual funding, the greater part of 
the new taxes were impoſed büt for 4 tort prod 8 of time, (for 
four, five, ſix, or ſeven years only)” and 'a a great } part of the 
grants of every year conſiſted in loans upon anticipations of the 
produce of thoſe taxes. n The produce TO uns tiy infuff.- 
cient for paying v 
of the money 3 . e aroſe, to. make « good which it 
became neceſſary to prolong the m.. e ce IT 


158 3 $ 
» A + +» FA 


IN 1697, by the 8th of William Im. e. 20. the en, 
ſeveral taxes were. charged upon what was then, called t the. firſt 
general mortgage or fund, conſiſting of a prolongation. to the 
firſt” of Auguſt, 1 oh of ſeveral different taxes, which would 
habe expired Within rt 
was accumulated! ch one general fund. The deficierities_ 


upon. this prolonged terin amounted to $1694 39 L. 148. 95 


4140148 


er term, an and of which the p 15 
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BOOK Ine 1701 thoſe duties with ſome others were. il: further pto- 
wor longed for the like purpoſes till the firit! of: Auguſt, 1710, and 


were called the ſecond general mortgage or fund. The deficien+ 
i 96s: gd fen i amaunted to a, og ls. _ 8 bo 


1 1797, thoſe dure 155 Lell f für wrther ; rolonged ed 2 an 
1797, FRE ed, 


We uo pn 11 Ss, 17 70 al IONS EY 


dildtcg Se 10 * eic zie 


; I 408; thoſe duties vt (except the old bay of ton · 
nage and poundage, of which one moiety." only- was made a part 
of this fund, and a duty upon the importation of Scotch linen, 
which had been taken off hy the articles of union) ſtill further 
continued, as a fund for new loans, tothe firſt of Auguſt, 1714, 
and were called the fourth general INS | or [OR The ſum 
borrowed . it was en 1655 27 "_ 

lictt, ER on 9% 


by, 1709, thoſe: duties: were al except the old Gbſidy of 4 
nage and poundage, which was now) left out of this fund alto- 
gether) gill further continued: for the ſame purpoſe to the firſt of 

Auguſt, _ 1716, and. were called the fifth general ee or 
nch The ſum. boxrgwed upon it way 922,029 l. 5. O0. 


Ix 17 tho duties were again protonged to the fiſt of Au- 
guſt, 1720, and Wete calletl che fixth general mortgage or fund. 


The ſum borrowed upon it was r,296, 552 1 9 8. 1 


IN 711 bo. the fame duties (%hich | at : this time 5 thus bie 


to four different anticipation 8) together with ſeveral others were 
continued for ever, and made a fund | for paying the intereſt of 
the capital of the South Sea company, which had that Tear ad- 


2 44 


vanced to. government, for paying d debts and making good defi- 


ciencies, the ſum of 5 9 1177, 967 I. 3 5 8. 4 d. the greateſt, loan which 
at that time had ever been made. 


BEFORE 
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\ Dpponn this period, the principal, ſo far as T have bow able chr. 
to obſerve, the only taxes which in order to pay the intereſt of a — N 


debt had been impoſed for perpetuity, were thoſe for paying the 
intereſt of the money which had been advanced to goyernment 


by the Bank and Eaſt India company, and of what it was expected 


would be. advanced, but which was never advanced, by. a pro- 
jected land- bank. The bank fund at this time amounted to 


3,37 5,07 l. 178. 104d, for which was paid an annuity or intereſt 


of 206,5011. 138. 5d. The Eaſt India fund amounted to 


370, ooo l. for which was paid an annuity or intereſt of 160, 00 l.; 
the bank fund being at ay der nt. the Eaſt India kt at "_ 


. cent. intereſt. 


Is. 1715, by the firſt of George 1.0 c. 12. the e taxes 
which had been mortgaged for paying the bank annulty, together 


with ſeveral others which by this act were likewiſe rendered per- 
petual, were accumulated into one common fund called The 


Aggregate Fund, which was charged, not only with the payment 
of the bank annuity, but with ſeveral other annuities and bur- 


dens of different kinds. This fund was afterwards augmented 
by the third of George I. c. 8. and by the fifth of George I. c. 3. 
and the different duties which were then added to it were likewiſe. 


rendered perpetual,” 
In 1717, by the third of George I. c. 7. ſeveral other taxes 


were rendered perpetual, and accumulated into another common 
fund, called The General Fund, for the payment of certain an- 


nuities, amounting in the whole to 724, 849 l. 6s. 102d. 


"Is conſequence of thoſe diflerent acts, the greater part of the 


taxes which before had been anticipated only for a ſhort term of 


years, were rendered perpetual as a fund for paying, not the 
capital, but the intereſt only, of the money which had been bor 


rowed upon them by different ſucceſſive anticipations. 
Vol. II. 2 2 2 4 Hap 
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THE NATURE AND CAUSES or 


Hap money never been raiſed but by anticipation, the courſe of 


a few years would have liberated the public revenue, without any 
other attention of government beſides that of not overloading the 


fund by charging it with more debt than it could pay within the 
limited term, and of not anticipating a ſecond time before the ex- 
piration of the firſt anticipation. But the greater part of European 
governments have been in capable of thoſe attentions, They have 
frequently overloaded the fund even upon the firſt anticipation; 


and when this happened not to be the caſe, they have generally 


taken care to overload it by anticipating a ſecond and a third 
time before the expiration of the firſt anticipation. The fund 
becoming in this manner altogether inſufficient for paying both. 
principal and intereſt of the money borrowed upon it, it became 
neceſſary to charge it with the intereſt only, or a perpetual annuity 


equal to the intereſt, and ſuch unprovident anticipations neceſſarily 


gave birth to the more ruinous practice of perpetual funding. 
But though this practice neceſſarily puts off the liberation of the 
public revenue from a fixed period to one ſo indefinite that it is 
not very likely ever to arrive; yet as a greater ſum can in all caſes 
be raiſed by this new practice than by the old one of anticipations, 


the former, when men have once become familiar with it, has in 


the great exigencies of the ſtate been univerſally preferred to the 
latter. To relieve the preſent exigency is always the object which 
principally intereſts thoſe immediately concerned in the admini- 


ſtration of public affairs. The future liberation of the public 
revenue, they leave to the care of poſterity. 


DuinG the reign of queen Anne, the market rate of intereſt 
had fallen from ſix to five per cent. and in the twelfth year of 
her reign five per cent. was declared to be the higheſt rate 
which could lawfully be taken for money borrowed upon private 
ſecurity. Soon after the greater part of the temporary taxes of 


Great Britain had been rendered perpetual, and diſtributed into the 


Aggregate, South Sea, and General Funds, , the creditors of the 
| | public, 
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ſaving of one per cent. upon the capital of the greater part of the 
debts which had been thus funded for perpetuity, or of onecfixth 
of the greater part of the annuities which were paid Gut of tlie 
three great funds above mentio! 


mulated into thoſe funds, over and above what was necoſſary for 
paying the annuities which were now charged upob them, and laid 
che foundation of what has fince been culled the Sinking Fund. 
In 171%, it amonnted to 323, 434. 58. 7d. In 1727, the in- 
tereſt of the greater part of the public debts was Nill furcher re- 
duced to four per cent.; and in 1753 and 1757, to three and a 
Half and e per ce cent. ; Nen munen fin farther "augmented 
drop mani , 181: g: a KY Nun an Wit 
AG ie? Fd; bug infiltated ber — payment oo: ola, 
fatifitates very mach the contracting of new debts; It is a ſub- 
ſiciary ufd always at hand to bs mortgaged) in ald iof any other 
dodbtful fund, pon WHICH mien ey is propoſed. to be raiſed i in any 
Tuageney of the ſtate. " Whethie the nin fund of Great Britain 
las been more freu ap) ed to the one or to the other of thoſe 


2 271 "\ 4 1 
wy 2825 J 


* ag, £4 i two welded, IF borrowing by dcp ehe and 
by. perpetual fu fundin ing, there are two other methods, which bold A 
fort of. middle ** e place between them.“ Theſe are, . F r 
upon” annuities for terms of years, aud that of fre | 1 


5 4 
anndities for lives. 


55 verde che keigts 5 Ang v With And queen Anne, large fums 
Ves e frequently 8000 upon annuities for terms of years, which 


5 1 I. 4A . 


tioned.” This fving left u Conſiderable 
ſurplus in the produce of the — taxes which had been aceu- 


945 


publick, like thoſe of private perſons, were induced to accept of 2 * 
five per cent. for the intereſt of their money, which occaſioned a . 
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.B \ chad K were ſometimes: longer and: ſometimes ſhorter. In 1693, an act 
— Vas paſſed for borrowing one million upon an annuity of fourteen 
per cent; or of 140, ooal. a year for ſtxteen years. In 1691, an 
act was. paſſed. for borrowing. a million upon annuities for lives, 
ere. which f in the preſent, times world. * 1 advany 
year = Pb aha | was yo good: 5 ae mee 3 en 8 
lives at fourteen per cent. or at little more than ſeven years pur 
chaſe. - In 1695, the perſons. who had purchaſed thoſe annuities 
were allowed to exchange them for others of ninety-ſix years, 
upon paying into the Exchequer. ſixty three pounds in the hun- 
dred; that is, the difference between, fourteen per cent. for life, 
and; fourteen, per cent. for ninetyrſix years, was ſold. for ſixty-three 
pounds, or for four andi a half years purchaſe. Such was the ſup- 
poſed inſtability of government, that even theſe terms procured 
few purchaſers: In the reign of queen Anne, money was upon 
different occaſions borrowed both upon annuities for lives, and 
upon annuities for terms; of, thirtyrtwo, of eighty- nine, of ninety» 
eight, and of [ninety-nune; years, In {17x9,; the, Proprietors. of the 
annuities. fer- thirty-two. ears were. induced to aceeꝑt in lien of 
them South- ſea ſtock to the amount of eleven and a half years pur 
chaſe of the annuiticg, together with an additions quantity. of ſtock 
equal to the arrears hich happened then to be due upon them. 
In 1720, the greater part of the other annuities for terms of years 
both long and ſhort were ſubſcribed into the ſame fund. The long 
annuities at, that time amounted to 666, 8211. 8s. 32 d. a year. 
| On, the 5th, of January, 177 5. the remainder of them, or what 


Was nat. ſubſcribed th, that time, amounted 9 to I 36,4; 5 31 ; 
12 8. 8d. 


"+ 
i 138 
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7 15. -DuRING, the two wars which. begun 1 in. 1739, and in 1 755. little 
money Was borrowed cither upon anguites for terms 0 of Fears, or. 


w hows h's upon 
* 4 4 5 
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8, however, th nearly as miich' money as a perpetulty; \ 
and mould — one might think, be à fund for borrbwir Ng 


nearly as much. But tlioſe Who, in order to make family ſettg⸗ 


ments, and to provide for remote futurity, buy 1 into the public 
ſtocks, would not care to purchaſe into one of which the value was 


make à —5 confiderable 


coritinvally/dintinifhing;" and ſuck prop 
proportion *oth' of the prop! ock.” An 


annuity for A long term of years therefore, wy its intri inſie 
value may be very nearly the ſame with that of a perpetual annuity, 

will not find nearly the ſame numper r of pu ürchaß ers. The ſub. 
ſeribers to à new loan, who mean generally to ſelf their ſabſcriptisk 
as ſo0n'as poſſible; prefer greatly a perpet ual auth red 11 by 

patliament, to an irredeemable annuity for a long term of years 
of omy equal amount. The value of the former may be ſupp oſed 
always the ſams or very nearlyltlie fümé, and it mäkes therefore a 
more eellvenient transferable Rock than the Kiter. 2800s Ind on 


2292 


DuRiNG the two laſt mentioned wars, annuities either for terms 
of years or for lives were ſeldem granted but as pfemums to the 
ſubſcribefs to a new loan; over and'above the redeemable! annuity or 
 Mitereſt upon the eredit of which the loan Was ſuppoſed to be made. 
They were granted, not as the proper fund upon which the 
money e rebel but as an additional encouragement to "the 
aum ft - OT Felon T0201 21 a 5522 T2 19 T tor! e wil 101 281. Ain 
alt Noce 21} 0 N89 «trio f? e n 297 
92 ANNUITIBS for lives have orealdtmetly 3 in hab 
different ways; either upon ſeparate. lives, or upon lots of "liver, 
which in French are called Tontines, from the name of their in- 
ventor. When annuities: are granted upon ſeparatel lives, the 

death -of every; individual annuitant diſburthens the public revenue 
| 10. ah 5 it was affected by his n "I" annuities are 


. f 
JA Jo 42 Oe; UW „ Ai 21; % 0/1624 granted 


— 


; $47 
upon thoſe for . An annuĩty for nünety- ght or ninety- nine C Bk fp . 
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B 92 K granted upon tontines, the liberation of the public revenue does 
vor commence till the death of all the annuitants comprehended 


in one lot, which may ſometimes conſiſt of twenty or thirty per- 


| ſons, of whom the ſurvivors, ſucceed to the annuities of all thoſe 


who die before them; ; the laſt ſurvivor ſucceeding to the annui- 
ties of the whole lot. Upon the fame revenue more money can 
always be raiſed by tontines than hy annuities for ſparate lives, 
An annuity, with a right of ſurvivorſhip, is really worth mare 


than an equal annuity for a ſeparate life, and fram ee 


which every man naturally has in his own good fortune, the 
principle upon which 1s. founded. the ſceels of all lotteries, ſuch 
an annuity generally , ſells for ſomething: mare than it is worth. 
In countries where it is uſual for government to raiſe money by 
granting annuities, tontines are upon this account generally pre- 
ferred. to annuities for ſeparate lives. The expedient which will: 
raiſe moſt. money, is almoſt always preferred to that which, is likely 
to bring about in the ſpcedieſt. manner the-liberation, of the. public 


revenue. 


. In: France a much greater proportion of the public debts con- 
ſiſts in annuities for lives than. in England. According to 4 
memoir preſented by the parliament of Bourdeaux to the king 
in 1764, the whole public debt of France is eſtimated; at twenty- 
four hundred millions of livres; of which the capital for which: 
annuities for lives had been granted, is ſuppoſed to amount to 
three hundred millions, the eighth- part of the whole public 
debt. The annuities themſelves are computed to amount to 
thirty millions a year, the fourth. part of one hundred and twenty 
millions, the ſuppoſed: intereſt of chat whole debt. Theſe. eſti- 
mations, I know very. well, are not exact, but having been pre- 


ſented by ſo very reſpectable a body. as approximations to the 


truth, they may, I; apprehend, be confidered:as ſuch. It is not. 
the different degrees of anxicty in the two governments of France 
and 
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and England for the liberation of the public prvenue, which orcas 'C 
Hons this difference in their reſpeRive modes af borrowing · It ariſes . 
altogether bm * decent views and intereſts of the lade wy 


ft 5 
In England, the ſeat of ps Hl. bring i in the greateſt: mers 
eantile city in the world, the merchants are generally the people 

who. advance money to government. By advancing. it they, de 
not mean to diminiſh. hut, on the contrary, 30 increaſe their 
mercantile capitals ; and unlefs they expected to Ell with ſomę 
profit their ſhare: in the ſubſeription for a new Joan, they never 
would ſubſcribe. But if by advancing their money they were o 
purchaſe, inſtead of perpetual annuities, annuities for lives only, 
Whether. their own. or thoſe, of other People, they would not 
always be ſo. likely to- ſell them. with a profit. Annuities upon 
their own lives they would always ſell with loſs ;. becauſe no man 
will give. for an. annuity upon the life of another, whoſe age 
aud ſtate of health are nearly the ſame with his on, the ſame 
price which he would give for one upon his oyn. An annuity 
upon the life of a-- third. perſon, indeed, is, no doubt, of equal 
value to the buyer and- the ſeller; but its real value begins to 
diminiſn from the: moment it. is granted, and cantinues- to do ſo⸗ 
more and more as long 38 it ſubſiſts. It can never, therefore,. 
make ſo convenient a transferable ſtock as A perpetual. annuity, of. 

which the real value may de e 7 the vie. or EVR: 
nearly the lame. 


42 Fra rance;. 9 25 ſear of government 1 not being! in a a great mercan- 
tile city, merchants do not make ſo great a proportion of. the peo- 
ple ho advance money to. government. The people concerned 
in the finances, the farmers general, the receiyers of the taxes which: 
are not in farm, the court bankers, &c. make the greater part of 
thoſe who advance their. money in all public exigencies. Such people 


21 
141 * 


are commonly men of mean birth, but of great wealth, and fre- 
* | = quently; 


. þ > 
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BO K quently of great pride. They are too proud to marry their equals; 
— and women of quality diſdain to marry them. They frequently 


reſolve; therefore, to lrve bachelors; ' and having neither any fami- 
lies of their own, nor much regard for thoſe of their relations, 


whom they are not dt lwahs! very fond of acknowlelightig, dle) Kehre 


ling that their fortune fhould end with thenfttlwes⸗ "Thi Wurbe | 
of rich people, beſides, who are either averſe to maft , or Who 


condition of life renders it either "Irnpropet or Rübe ent for 


them to do ſo, is much greater 1 in France tHani' in England. "T6 
ſach people, who have little or no care for poſterity, nothing can 
be more convenient than to exchange their capital for a revenue; 
which is to laſt jult e a8, and no 2 cha an, they with it 
fo do. £04 7 I. IIe | 4 Kd 31 


7 5 TW cf 


1 . 1118 
7 


— 


—— 


Tux ordinary expence of the greater part of modern govern- 
ments in time of peace being equal or nearly, equal to their ordi- 
nary revenue, when war comes they are both: unwilling and unable 
to increaſe their revenue in proportion to the increaſe of their ex- 


pence. - They are unwilling, for fear of offending the people, who, 


by ſo great and fo ſudden an increaſe. of taxes, would ſoon be "if 


| guſted with, the war; and they are unable, from not well knowr- 


ing what taxes would be ſufficient to produce the revenue wanted. 
The facility of borrowing delivers them from the embarraſſment 
which this fear and inability would otherwiſe occaſion. By means 


of borrowing they are ena led, with a very moderate increaſe of 
FF; 140 « 12 1 
taxes, to raiſe, from; year to year, money ſufficient for « carrying on 


the war, and by the pradtice of perpetual funding they are enabled, 
with the ſmalleſt poſſible increaſe of taxes, to raiſe annually th the 
EGS Ei 


largeſt poſſible f ſum of money. In great empires th 


e people w 0 
a bi, 3 S111 a CCak Ji IO 
live in the capital, and in the Provinces remote from. 0 ft ene of 
Bet © 1133 
action, feel, many of them, ſcarce any 1 . from the 
4 A ada {ks 1 4 1 2 V. IA. inne 


war; 
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warn / but enjoy, at at their caſe, . the amuſement. of reading in the 5 
pe ys papers the exploits ef their own flects and armies. To them 
chis amuſement compenſates, the ſmall difference, between the taxes 
which, hey pa) on account of the war, and thoſe, which they, had 


been, accuſtomed: to pay in time of peace. They are common 
didatisfigd , with the; return of peace, Which puts, an end to their 
amuſement, | and, to a thouſand, viſionary; hopes of conqueſt, and. 
national-glorye..from. a: longer gantinuance, of the war. 


bad of 1-031 007} 2: 21110990, by 8 1 60 910 


e438 return, of peace dam reli dees N from t ie 
greater part, 'of. the taxes ak 41 uring t the War. Theſe are mort⸗ 
gaged for the intereſt, of the debt cont tracted i in or der to carry i it on. 


If, over and aboye ye, paying. the e intereſt. c of this debt, and, defr. raying- 
the ordinary, erpence of wean the 0 d revente,r tog ther 
with the new taxes, produce ſome ſurpl us revenue, it may per aps. 
be converted into a ſinking fund for paying. off the debt. But, in 

the firſt. place, this. ſinking. fund, e even. ſuppoſing it "ould be 


i 114111 


; ed 0 no, other purpoſe, is generally altogether inadequate. for 
paying, in the courſe, of any period during Which it can. reaſonably 
be expected that peace ſhould continue, the whole debt contracted 
during the war; and, in the ſecond BF this, fund, is. almoſt Wen 


a 1 {it 14.1 


applied-to, other e eee peat 00 this Bart lde t 
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Tux Mew tales wete OY for he mY purpoſe | of pa paying the 
intereſt of the money borrowed upon them. If they produce more, 


it is generally ſomething which was neither intended nor expe ected, 


and is therefore ſeldom very conſiderable. Ain fu nds 10 7 gene 


n, not ſo. much from any ſurplus of. the, taxes which Was 
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ar ve what was neceſſary for paying the intereſt” or an- 
nuity, originally charged upon them, as from : a ſubſequent: reduc- , 
tion of. that, intereſt. That. of Holland'i in 165 5 77 and that: of the . 


eccleſiaſtical | ſtate 1 in 1685, 5, were both formed 1 in this manner. Hence: 
the uſual inſufficiency of ſuch funds. | Me OW 
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* 00 2 Ports the moſt profound peace, various events chr which 
wie require an extraordinary expenct, and government finds it always 


more convenient to defray this expence by miſapplying the finking 


fund than by impoſing a new tax. Every new tax is immediateh 


Felt more or lefs by the people. It occaſions always ſbme mur- 
mur, and meets with ſome oppoſition. The more taxes may have 
been multiplied, the higher they may have been raiſed upon every 
different ſubject of taxation ;' the more Toudly the people complain 
of every. new tax, the more difficult it becomes too either to find 
out new ſubjects | of taxation, or to raiſe much higher tlie taxes 
already impoſed upon the old. A momentary ſuſpen ſton of the 
payment of debt is not immediately felt by the people, and ocea- 
fions neither murmur nor complaint. 70 borrow of the ſinking 
fund is always an obvious and ealy expedient for getting ot of rhe 
preſent difficulty. The more the public debts may have beef atcu- 
Mangel, the more neceffary it may have become to ſtudy to reduce 
them, the more dangerous, the more ruinous it may be to mi ſapply 
any part of the finking fund; the leſs likely is the piblic debt to 
be reduced to any confiderable degree, the more Hkery, the more 
certainly is the ſinking fund to be miſapplied towards defrayini g. all the 
extraordinary expences which occur in time of peace. When a nation 
is already overburdened with taxes, nothing but the neceſſities of a 
new war, nothing but either the animoſity of national venge 
or the anxiety for national ſecurity, can induce the people © ſabe 
mit, with tolerable patience, to a new. tax. | Hence the uſual i : 
LE: of the ee fund. . 820 
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ruinous 7 5 of perpetual fading, the reduction of che pub- 
lic, debt! in time of peace, has never borye any Proportion. ke Its 
accumulation in titne of war, It Was in the War w which | beg gan in 
1688, and was concluded by the treaty of Ryſvich in 1597, that 
the foundation of the preſent cs fon debt of Greät Britain was 
firſt laid, 


ON 
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. On the 31k of December, 1697 the public debts of Great Bri- C 1 A P. 
wih;" funded and unfunded, amounted. to 21,5 15,7 4al. 138. 82d. — 


A great part of thoſe debts had been contracted upon ſhort anti- 


eipations, and ſome ꝑart upon annuities for lives; ſo that before the 
Zuſt of December, 1701, in leſs than four years, there had partly - 
been paid off, and partly. reverted. to the public, the ſum of 


F. 121, 041 l. 12 8. o: d.; a greater reduction of the public debt than 


has ever ſince been brought about in ſo ſnort a period of time. The 
remaining debt, therefore, amounted only to 16,39497011. 18. 74.4. 


In the war wc began i in 1 702, and which was concluded by 
the treaty of Utrecht, the public debts were ſtill more accumu- 
lated. On the z3iſt of December, 1714, they amounted. to- 


$3.681,0761. 5 8. 6 d. The ſubſcription into. the South Sea 


fund of the long and ſhort annuities increaſed the capital of the 
public debts, ſo that on the 3 1ſt of December, 1722, it amounted. 
to 55,282,978 1. 1 8. 32 d. The reduction of the debt began 1 in 


1723. and went on ſo lowly that, on. the ziſt of December, 1739, 
during. ſeventeen years of profound peace, the whole ſum paid off 
was no more than 8,328, 3 541. 178. I Irs d. the capital of the 
public debt at that time amounting to. 46,9 $4462 3. 1. 38. 4 d. 


Tar Spaniſh war, which began in 1739, and the! French W 
which ſoon followed it, occaſioned a further-encreaſe of the debt; 
which, on the 31ſt of December, 1748, after the war had been 
eoncluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, amounted to 
78, 293,313 I. 15. 102.4, - The moſt . profound peace of ſeventeen 
years continuance had taken no more than 8, 328, 354l. 178. 1 1 
from it. A war of leſs than nine years continuance adlied: 


31-333,6891, 188. 62d. to Ne 


; ' 


Dune ee eee of Mr. 1 the Lg: of the- 
1 pubic ne was reduced, or at leaſt meaſures were taken for reduce. 
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BOOK ing u, rom four to fee per cent. the ſmking fund veas increaſed, 
Ra amd ſome part of the public debt was paid off. Un 1755, before 
5 the breaking out · of the late war, the funded debt of Great Britain 
amountell to 72, 2896 3 J. On the 5th of January, 2763, at the 

concluſion of the peace, the funded debt amounted to 122, 60g, 336l. 

8 8. 21 d. The unfunded debt has been ſtated at 13,927, 5891. 

2 8. 2 d. But the expence occaſioned by the war did not end with 
the conclufion-of the peace; ſo that though on the gth of Janu- 

ry, 2764, the funded debt was increaſed (partly by a new loan, 

and partly by funding a part of the unfunded debt) to 129, 586, 789 l. 

10 8. 1:4, there ſtill remained (according to the very well informed 

author of the Conſi derations on the trade and finances of Great 

Britain) an unfunded debt, which was brought to account in 

that and the following year, of 9,97 5, 17 J. 128. 22 d. In 

1764, therefore, the public debt of Great Britain, 1387 and 
unfunded together, amounted, according to this author, to 
139,561,8071. 28. 4d. The annuities for lives too, which 

had been granted as premiums 'to the ſubſcribers to the new 

loans in 1757, eſtimated at fourteen years purchaſe, were valued 

at 4725 5001, ; and the annuities for long terms of years, granted 

as premiums likewiſe, in 1761 and 1762, eſtimated at 27 years 
purchaſe, were valued at 6, 826,875 l. During a peace of about 

ſeven years continuance, the prudent and truly patriot adminiſtra- 

tion of Mr. Pelham, was not able to pay off an old debt of 

ſix millions. During a war of nearly the fame continuance, 

a new debt of more than ſeventy -five millions was contracted. 


On the "oth, of January, 1775, the fanded debt of Great 
Britain amounted to 124,996,0861. 18. 6:d. The unfunded, 
excluſive of a large civil liſt debt, to ae. 38. 114 d. 

Both together, to 129, 146, 322]. 58. 6d. According to this 
aceount the whole debt paid off during eleven years profound 
Peace amounted only to 1071 kr. 16s. ard "Oy 
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A 95 OK a million perhaps might now: be annually ſpared out of it towards 


the diſcharge of the debt. Another million, - accordingly, was 
paid in the courſe of laſt year; but, at the ſame time, a large 
ciyil liſt debt was left unpaid, and we are now involved in a 
new war which, in its progreſs, may prove as expenſiye as any 
of our former wars! The new debt Which will probably be con- 
tracted before the end of the next campaign, may perhaps be nearly 
equal to all the old debt which has been paid off from the ſavings 
out of the ordinary revenue of the ſtate. It would be altogether 
chimerical, therefore, to expect that the public debt ſhould 
ever be completely diſcharged by any ſavings which are likely 
to be made from that ordinary revenue as it ſtands. at pre. 
mm 
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Tun public” funds of thi different indebted nations ot kiidpe, 
particularly thoſe of England, have by one author been repre- 
ſented as the accumulation of a great capital ſuper-added'to the. 
other capital of the country, by means of which its trade 1s ex- 

_ tended, its manufactures multiplied and its lands cultivated and 
improved much beyond what they could have been by means of 
that other capital only. He does not conſider that the capital 
which the firſt creditors of. the public advanced to government, 
was, from the moment in which they advanced it, a certain por- 
tion of the annual produce turned away from {ervin g in the 
function of a capital, to ſerve in. that of "a revenue; from main- 
taining productive labourers to. maintain: unproductive ones, and 
to be ſpent and waſted, generally in the courſe. of the year, without 
even the hope of any future reproduction. In. return. for the 
capital which they advanced they obtained, indeed, an annuity in 
the public funds in moſt caſes of more than equal value. This 
annuity, no doubt,, replaced to them their capital, and enabled 
them to carry on their trade and buſineſs to the ſame or perhaps. 
to a greater extent than before ; 3. that is, the ey were enabled either 

| 8 ta: 
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_ thoſe taxes might na doubt have: been arcumy 
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to government. This new capital, however, which they in this 
manner either bought or borrowed of other people, muſt have 
exiſted in the country before, and muſt have been employed, as 
all capitals are, in maintaining productive labour. When it came 
into the hands of thoſe who had advanced theit money to govern- 


ment. though it was in ſome reſpecte a nc capital to them. Tt. 


was not fo to the country; but was only a capital wi 


from 


certain employments in order to be turned towatds. others. Teens, 


it replaced to them what they had advanced to goverm ment. 
cid not replace it to the country. 2 —— this 
capital to government, there would have been in the country two 


cuapitals, two portions of the annual. produce, inſtead of one, em- 
1 in een ome DUE. 
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raiſad within the year: from tlie produce of free or unmortgaged 


——— of the revenue of private people is ana 


thirands. eee sone pan ce what they pay im 


mulated into capital, and 
conſequently employed in maintaining productive labour; but the 
greater part would: probably. have been ſpent and conſequentiy em- 
ployed in maintaining unproductive labour. The public expence:: 
however, when. defrayed in this manner, no douht hinderꝭ more or 
leſa the further accumulation of new capital; but it does not ne 


Wann the 8 is defr 0 | by Hake, it 18 defrayed) 
1 che annual destruction af ſome capital which had before. exiſted 
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wt borrow of other people a new capital upon the” credit of - this: CHAP. 
annuity, or by felling it to get from other people a new capital 
of their own, equal or ſuperior to that uhicb they had advanced 
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BOOK in the country; by the perverſion of ſome portion of the annual 
— produce which had before been deſtined for the maintenance of 
productive labour, towards that of unproductive labour. As in 
this caſe, however, the taxes are lighter than they would have 
been, had a revenue ſufficient for defraying the ſame expence been 
raiſed within the year; the private revenue of individuals is neceſ- 
ſarily leſs burthened, and conſequently their ability to fave and aceu- 
mulate ſome part of that revenue into capital is a good deal leſs 
impaired. If the method of funding deſtroys more old capital, it 
at the ſame time hinders leſs the accumulation or acquiſition of 
new capital, than that of defraying the public expence by a revenue 
raiſed within the year. Under the ſyſtem of funding, the frugality 
and induſtry of private people can more eaſily repair the breaches 
which the waſte and extravagance of government may occaſionally 
make 1 in the general capital of the n 


— 


4 
— — — 


Ir is only during the continuance of war, however, that the 
ſyſtem of funding has this advantage over the other ſyſtem.” Were 
the expence of war to be defrayed always by a revenue raiſed. 
within the year, the taxes from which that extraordinary revenue 
was drawn would laſt no longer than the war. The ability of 
private people to accumulate, though leſs during the war, would 
have been greater during the peace than under the ſyſtem of 
funding. War would not neceſſarily have occaſioned the deſtruc- 
tion of any old capitals, and peace would have occaſioned the 
accumulation of many more new. Wars would in general be 
more ſpeedily concluded, and leſs wantonly undertaken. * The peo- 
ple feeling, during the continuance of the war, 'the complete 
burden of it, would ſoon grow weary of it, and government, in 
order to humour them, would not be under the neceſſity of carry- 
ing it on longer than it was neceſſary to do ſo. The foreſight of 
the heavy and unavoidable burdens of war would hinder the 

- people 
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people from wantonly calling for it when there was no real or © HA P. 
ſolid intereſt to fight for. The ſeaſons during which the ability q 
of private people to accumulate was ſomewhat impaized, would 

occur more rarely, and be of ſhorter continuance. . Thoſe, on the 

contrary, during which. that, ability was in the higheſt vigour, 

would be of much longer « duratian than they can, well be under the 

Then of e 3 77 
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Wen Fandingi bels, 15 male 4 win ca the 4 
tiplication of taxes which it brings along with it ſometimes. im- 
pairs as much the ability of private people to accumulate even in: 
time of peace, as. the other ſyſtem would in time of war. The 
peace revenue of Great Britain amounts at preſent to more than 
ten millions a year. If free and: unmortgaged, it might be ſufficient, | 

vith proper management and without contracting a. ſhilling of 
new. debt, to carry on the moſt vigorous war. The private revenue 
of the, inhabitants of. Great Britain is at preſent as much encum- 

bered in time of peace; their ability to accumulate? is as much 
impaired as it would have been in the time of the moſt expenſive 

war, had the ann were of outing never heap! e 
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I N "the /payatent: of the inteoedht ol. 5 the oublic Abe it * 2 books 
E = ſaid, it is the right hand which pays the left. The money does : 
| 7 not go out of the country. It is only a part of the revenue of 
1 | one ſet of the inhabitants which is transferred to another; and 
the nation is not a farthing the poorer. This apology is founded 
altogether in the ſophiſtry of the mercantile ſyſtem, and. after the 
long examination which I have already beſtowed upon that ſyſtem, : 
it may perhaps be unneceſſary to ſay any thing further about it. - It 
ſuppoſes, . beſides, that the whole public debt is owing to the b 
bitants of the country, which happens not to be true; the Dutch, 
as well as ſeveral other foreign nations, having a very conſiderable 
ſhare 
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B 9 Mare in our publie funds. But though the whole debt were owing 
——— to-the inhabitants of the _—_— it would not Fm that FH 
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LAND 412 capi ſtock are the two ore 0 of all re- 
venus both private and public. Capital ſtock pays the wages of 
productive labour, whether employed in agriculture, manufactures, 
or commerce. The management of thoſe two original ſources of 
revenue belongs to two different ſetts of people; the ps 
of n um = owners or e e e of . e . 


Tür prop desde of land is intereſtee for the kale of his own 

reveritie to keep his eſtate in as 5 88d condition as he can, by bund. 

: ing and repairing his tenants houſes, by making and maintaining 
che neceſſary drains and encloſures, and all thoſe other expenſive 
improvements whieh it properly belongs to the landlord to make be. 
and maintain. But by different 'land-taxes' the revenue of the . 

landlord may be {> much diminiſhed ;' and by different duties upon 
the neceſſaries and convenieneies of Hfe, that diminiſhed revenue 

may be rendered of ſo little real value, that he may find himfetf 
altogether unable to make or maintain thoſe expenſive improve- 

ments. When the landlord, however, ceaſes to do his part, it is 
| altogether impoſſible that the tenant fhould' continue to do his. 
El. As the diſtreſs of the landlord dens the Oy" of the 

country muſt cloudy decline. 
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Wazx by different taxes upon the eee and MAW 
of life, the owners and employers of capitat ftock find, that what- . 
ever revenue they derive from it, will not, in a particular country, 3 
purchaſe the fame quantity of thoſe neceſſaries and con veniencies, 1 
which an equal revenue would in almoſt any other; they will be 
diſpoſed to remove to ſome other. aud when, in order to raiſe thoſe 


taxes, 
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taxes, all or the greater part of Schewe and manufafturers, that eng. 
is, all or the greater part of the employers of great capitals, come 


to be continually expoſed to the mortifying and vexatious viſits of 
the tax gatherers; this diſpoſition to remove will ſoon be changed 
into an actaal removal. The induſtry of the country will neceſ- 
farily fall with the removal of the capital which ſupported it, and 
the ruin of trade and tanufattures will follow the declenſion of 
agriculture, - | 


15 


To transfer "RY the owners of thoſe. two great ſources ls reve- 
nue, land and capital ſtock, from the perſons immediately intereſted 
In the good. condition of every , particular portion of land, and in 
the good management of every particular portion of capital ſtock, 
to another ſett of perſons, (the creditors of the public, who haye no 
ſuch particular intereſt) the greater part of the revenue ariſing 
from either, muſt, in the long-run, occaſion both the neglect of 
land, and the waſte or removal of capital ſtock. _ A creditor of the 
public has no doubt a general intereſt in the prof] perity of the agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce of the country; and con- 
ſequently in the good condition of its lands, and in the good ma- 
nagement of its capital ſtock. Should there be any general failure 
or declenſion in any of theſe things, the produce of the different 
taxes might no longer be ſufficient to pay him the annuity or in- 
tereſt which is due to him. But a creditor of the public, con- 
fidered merely as ſuch, has no intereſt in the good condition of 
any particular portion of land, or in the good management of any 
particular portion of capital ſtock. As a creditor of the public 
he has no knowledge of any fuch particular portion. He has no 
inſpection of it. He can have no care about it. Its ruin may 

in moſt caſes be unknown to him, and cannot kr fo ck him. 
ru practice of funding has aua enfeebled every To 
which has adopted it, The Italian republics ſeem to have egun it. 

„ 1 | Genoa 
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B * K Genoa and Venice, the only two remaining which can preterid to 

an independent exiſtence, have both been enfeebled by it. Spain 

ſeems to have learned the practice from the Italian republics, and 

| (its taxes being probably leſs judicious than theirs) it has, in pro- 
| portion to its natural ſtrength, been till more enfeebled. The 
debts: of Spain are of very old ſtanding. It was deeply in debt be- 
fore the end of the ſixteenth century, about a hundred years 

before England owed a ſhilling. France, notwithſtanding all its 
natural reſources, languiſhes under an oppreſſive load, of the ſame 

kind. The republic of the United Provinces is as much enfeebled 

by. its debts as either Genoa or Venice. Is it likely that in Great. 

Britain alone a practice, which has brought either weakneſs or de- 


ſolation into every other country, ſhould pr ove. altogether inno- 
cent! C | 


Tux ſyſtem of taxation eſtabliſhed” in thoſe different countries, 
it may be ſaid, is inferior to that of England. 1 believe it is 10, 
But it ought to be remembered, that when the wiſeſt government 
has exhauſted all the proper ſubjects of. taxation, it muſt, in caſes. 
| of urgent neceſſity, have recourſe. to improper ones. The wiſe 
republic of Holland. hias upon ſome occaſions been obliged to have. 
recourſe. ta taxes as inconvenient as. the greater part of thoſe of 
Spain. Another war begun before any conſiderable liberation of 
the publick. revenue had been brought about, and growing in its 
progreſs as expenſive as the laſt war, may, from irreſiſtable neceſſity, 
render the Britiſh.ſyſtem of taxation as oppreſſive as that of Hol- 
land, or even as that of Spain. To the honaur of our preſent 
ſyſtem of taxation, indeed, it has hitherto given ſo little embar- 
raſſment to induſtry, that, during the courſe even of the moſt ex- 
penſive wars, the frugality and good conduct of individuals ſeems to 
have been able, by ſaving and accumulation, to repair all. the 
breaches which the waſte and extravagance of government had 
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her agriculture was as flouriſhing,. her manufacturers as numerous 
and as fall» employed, and her commeree as extenfive;/ as- they kad: 
ever: been before. The capital, therefore, which, ſupported al 

thoſe different. branches of induſtry, muſt Have been equal to what: - 
it kad ever Been before. Since the peace, agriculture has: been ſtill! 

furtlier improved, the rents of houſes have riſen im every town and 
village of the- country, a proof of the increafing wealth: and reve 
nue of the people; and the annual amdunt of the greater part'of 
the old taxes; of the principal branclies of the exciſt and cuſtoms 
in particular, has been continually increaſing, an equally clear 
proof of an increaſſng conſti umption, and conſequently of an in- 
creaſing produce, which could albne ſupport” that conſumption 
Great Britain ſeems to ſupport witli eaſe, a burden which, half a 
century ago, nobody believed her capable of ſupporting. Let us 
not; however, upon this-account: raſhly conclude that ſhe is eapa- 
ble of ſupporting any burden; nor even be too: confident that ſe. | 
could ſupport; without great dittes, a burden a little Weener than 
what "as already been laid . ler. | 
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Wurn national debts Have once been accuinbilitett⸗ to a ami 
degree, there is ſcarce, I believe, a ſingle inſtance* of their having! 
been fairly and completely paid The liberation: of the public 
revenue, if it has ever been brought about at all, has always beer 
brought about by a bankruptcy; ſometimes by an avowed one, 
but alrays oy a rn þ \Hvags 1 oiged ber pen rin pay 
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Taz raiſing of thi Adhodiation6Fie coin "a been th ent 
uſnal expedient by which a real public bankruptcy has-been'difs- 


guiſed under the appearance of a pretended payment. If a ſixpence: 
Vor. II. „ | 4. C. - Mi fon. 


made in the general eapitall of the ſociety, At the conelufton of G 1 
the late war, tlie · moſt expenſive that Great Britain ever waged, * 
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| 2 OK for example, ſhould either by act of parliament or royal procla- 
| W mation be raiſed: to the denomination of a ſhilling, and twenty ſix- 
-pences to that of a pound ſterling; the perſon who under the old 
denomination had borrowed twenty ſhillings, or near four ounces 
f ſilver, would, under the new, pay with twenty ſixpences, ar 
with ſomething leſs than two ounces. A national debt of about a 
hundred and twenty-eight millions, nearly the capital of the 
funded and unfunded debt of Great Britain, might in this manner 
be paid with about fixty-four millions of our preſent money. It 
would indeed be a pretended payment only, and the creditors of 
the public would really be defrauded of ten ſhillings in the pound 
of what was. due to them. The calamity too would extend much 
further than to the creditors of the public, and thoſe, of every 
private perſon would ſuffer a proportionable loſs; and this without 
any advantage, but in moſt caſes with a great additional loſs, to 
the creditors of the public. If the creditors of the public indeed 
vuere generally much in debt to other people, they might in ſome 
meaſure compenſate their loſs by paying their creditors in the ſame 
coin in which the public h had paid them. But in moſt countries 
the creditors of the public are, the greater part of them, wealthy 
people, who ſtand more in the relation of er editors than in that 
| of debtors towards the reſt of their fellow citizens. - A pretended 
1 payment of this kind, therefore, inſtead of alleviating, aggravates 
* ” in moſt caſes the loſs of the creditors of the public; and with- 
out any advantage to the public extends the calamity to a great 
number of other innocent people. It occaſions a general and 
moſt pernicious ſubverſion of the fortunes of private people; 
enriching in moſt caſes the idle and profuſe debtor at the expenee 
.of the induſtrious and frugal creditor, and tranſporting a - great 
part of the national capital, from the hands which were 
likely to encreaſe and improve it, to . thoſe which are likely to 
diſſipate and deſtroy it, When it becomes neceſſary for a ſtate to 
185 declare 
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reduced to this neceflity, have, upon ſome occaſions,” played this very 
juggling trick. The Romans, at the end of the firſt puime war, 


reduced the As, che coin or denomination by which they conipiited 

relve ounces of 
copper to contain only two ounees; that is, they raiſed two ountes 1 
of copper to a denomination which had always before expreſſed the 
value of twelve ounces. The repablic was, in this manner, enabled 
to pay the great debts which it had contracted with the ſixth part | 


the value of all their other coins, from containing t 


of what it really owed. 80 ſudden and ſo great a a bankruptcy, we 


mould in the preſent times be apt to imagine, muſt have occa- 


ſioned a very violent popular clamour. It does not ap ap pear to have 
occaſioned any. The law which enacted it was, Eke a Atl other laws 


relating to the coin, introduced and carried through the aſſembly 


of the people by a tribune, and was probably a very popular law. - 
In Rome, as in all the other antient republics, the poor peop! FE 
were conſtantly in debt to the rich and the great, who, in order to 
ſecure their votes at the annual elections, uſed to lend them money | 


at exorbitant intereſt, which, being never paid, ſoon accumulat 


into a ſum too great tither for the debtor to pay, or for any body 
elſe to pay for him. The debtor, for fear of a very ſevere EXecu= 
tion, was: obliged, without any further” gratuity, to vote for the 
candidate whom che creditor recommended. In ſpite of all che 
1 4 C 3 | laws 


deelare itſelf bankrupt)! in the ſame manner as when it becomes 'C: 
neceſſary for an individual to do ſo, a fair; open, and avowed bank- — 
ruptcey is always the meaſure which is both leaſt diſhonourable to 

the debtor, and leaſt hurtful to the creditor The honour ef a 
ſtate is ſurely very poorly provided for; when, in order to c 

the diſgrace of a real bankruptcy, it has reeourſe to a juggling trick 
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BO FOR laws againſt: bribery. and: corruption; the bounty'of the: eadedidutts;” 
— together with; the: accafional: diſtributions of corn, Which were 


ordered hy the. ſenatn, were the prinaipab funds from ayhich, during 

the later times of the Roman rapublie, the: poorer citizens duwedi 
their ſubſiſtence. IO deliven theraſelveg from this ſubjedtion tos 
their; creditors, the poor citizens were:. continually; calling out 
either for an entira abolition of debts, on for what they called: New · 
Tables; that is, for a law which ſhould entitle thenv:to.a;complete. 
acquittance, upon paying only. a. certain proportion of their aecu- 


mulated debts. hs. la whach reduneed-thei coin af alk denomina- 
tions; to: a f. 


part: off its formen value, as it enabled them: to pay: 
their debts, with a ſixth paxt: of what they: really owed, was equiva. 
lent. to the moſt adyantagęons: neun tables.. I- der, to ſatisfy. the 
peaple, the. rich and the; great: were, upon ſeveral! different occa-. 
ſigns, obliged: ta conſant to lays both for aboliſhing debts, and 


far, introducing new, tables; and they probably were inducedito con- 


ſenti ta tis Ia, partly for the ſameceaſon, and-partly-that- by libe- 
rating the,public revenuę, theymighs reſtote vigour. to-that-govern- 

ment of, Which they. themſely es. had thec principal direction. An 
operation of this, kind; would at ones reduce a debt of a hundred: 
and. twenty- eight. millqns, to twenty-ang: millions, three hundred 

and thixtyrthgee. thouſand, three hundred and thürty- thrae pounds, 
ſix, ſnillingg, and, eight: genes. In tha courſe: of- the: ſeoond 
punis war the As. was ſtill f urther reduged, finſt, from two- ounces- 
of ; copper. ta one ounces. and afterwards from one ounce-to- half 
an OUREE,;. that. is, to. the: twenty fourth part of its: oxigmali value. 

By. combining the thres;:Roman: operations into; one, a dabt ef a- 


hunqued and. twenty eight millions of our praſent money, migkt in 


this manner. be reduced all · at once to a debt of five: millions, three 
hundred and thigty-three-thauſand,. three hundred and thirty-three 
pounds, fix. ſhillings and eight-pence. Even the enormous debt 


of. - Great: Britain might in ;this manner ſoan.be; paid. 
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By means of ſuck expedients. the coin of, 1 believe all muy Gf 1 


has been gradually reduced more and more below its original valu 
and the ſame nominal ſum has been it Wot ee to contain” a 
ROY ant a fnialler em we OT" H vt ATR tht Df ed - pans; 
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NATIOxSs have a Win for che ſame MEND n the⸗ 
ſtandard of their coin; that is, have mixed a greater quantity of- 
alloy in it. If in the pound weight of our ſilver coin, | for exam 
ple, inſtead of eighteen penny Weight, according to the preſent 
ſtandard,.there. was.mixed cight ounces of alloy ; a pound ſterling, 
or twenty. ſhillings. of ſuch coin, would be wor th little more than 
ſix ſhillings and eight-pence. of our preſent 1 money. The quan- 
tity of ſilver contained in ſix ſhillings and eight-pence of our pres 
ſent money, would thus be raiſed, very nearly to the denomination 
of a pound ſterling. The adulter: ation of the ſtandard has exactly 
the ſame effect with what the French call an augmentation, or a 


Gre, Fling 15 the denomination of the. coin. . 


* 


An e a or a direct "railing uf the ora air of the 
eoin, always is, and from its nature muſt be, an open and avowed. 
operation. By means of it pieces of. a ſmaller weight and bulk are 
called by the ſame name which had before been given to pieces of 
a greater weight and bulk. The adulteration of the ſtandard, on 
che contrary, has generally been a concealed operation. By: means 
of it pieces were iſſued from the mint of the ſame denominations, 
ahd, as nearly as eould be contrived, of the ſame, weight, bulk, 
and appearance, with pieces which had been current before of much 
greater value. When king John of France *, in order to pay his 
debts, adulterated his coin, all the officers of his mint were ſworn 
to ſecreſy. Both operations are: unjuſt. But a ſimple augmenta- 
tion is an injuſtice of open violence; vrhereas an adulteration is an 
injuſtice of treacherous fraud. This latter operation, therefore, as 


* See du Cange Gloſſary, voce Moneta; the Benedictine edition. 
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* K ſoon as it has been diſcovered, and it could never be concealed very 
[long, has always excited much greater indignation than the former. 


The coin, after any conſiderable augmentation, has very ſeldom 
been brought back to its former weight; but after the greateſt 
adulterations it has almoſt always been brought back to its former 
fineneſs. It has ſcarce ever happened that the ck and indignation 55 
of the people could otherwiſe be appealed, 


' In the end of the reign t Henry. vil. And in the beginning of 
that of Edward VI. the Engliſh coin was not only raiſed in its 
denomination, but adulterated in its ſtandard. The like frauds 
were practiſed in Scotland during the mMority of James VI. They 
have  occafionally been praftiſed i in moſt other countries. 


Tur the public revenue of Great Wi can ever be com- 
pletely liberated, or even that any conſiderable progreſs can ever be 
made towards that liberation, while the ſurplus of that revenue, 
or what is over and above defraying the annual expence of the 
peace eſtabliſhment, is ſo very ſmall, it ſeems altogether in vain to 
expect. That liberation, it is evident, can never be brought about 
without either ſome very conſiderable augmentation of the public 
revenue, or ſome Dy conſiderable \reduition of the. _ 
erpence. | 


A MORE _ dine, a more 1 tax upon the rent of 
kouſes, and ſuch alterations in the preſent ſyſtem of cuſtoms and 
exciſe as thoſe which have been mentioned in the foregoing chapter, 
might, perhaps, without increafing the burden of the greater part 
of the people, but only diſtributing the weight. of it more equally 
upon the whole, produce a conſiderable augmentation of revenue. 
The maſt ſanguine projector, however, could ſcarce flatter himſelf 
that any augmentation of this kind would be ſuch as could give 
any reaſonable hopes either of liberating the public revenue alto- 
77 AR 1 gether, 
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13 or every of inakin g ' fach, progreſs towards that liberation ki 15 P. 
time of peace, as either to prevent br to compenſate the further 
ee of the public debt in che nektt wür: 
7 mls 3:52 5 it veg of Ids STora 5d. vinier Pin: 1 21657 

-By extending the Britiſh/Gyſtem of taratiom 10 all: the different 
provinces of the empire inhabited by people either of Britiſh or Eu- 
ropean extraction, a mueh greater augmentation of reyenue might 
be expetted. This, howevtir,! cauld ſcarce perhaps be done, confiſt- 
ently with the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution, without admit- 
ting into the Britiſh parliament, or if you will into the ſtates gene- 
ral: of the Britiſh, Empite, fair and equal repreſentation; of all 
thoſe: different provinices,' that.of. each province bearing the far 
proportion to the produce of its taxes, as the repreſentation of 
Great Britain might bear to the produce of tha taxes {levied upon 
Great Britain. The private intereſt of many powerful individuals, 
the confirmed prejudices of great bodies gf people. ſeem, indeed, at 
preſent, to oppoſe to ſq great a change ſuch obſtacles as 1 
_ difficult, perhaps altogether. impoſſible, to ſutn vr 

t. however, pretending} to determine whether ſi akin A union. be 

pravcatir e eee not; perhaps,” gens pool 


* of Endian might be — to all the different dier 
of the empire: what revenue might be expected from it if ſo 
applied, and in what manner a. general union of ithis kind might 
be likely to aſſect the happineſs and proſperity of the different pro- 
vinces comprehended within it. Such a ſpeculation can at worſt 
be regarded but as a new 'U topia, leſs amuſing, n but not 
more uſeleſs * FREED: thay: the A one. 
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cuſtoms and exciſe, conſtitute the four | f ö 
'Britiſh taxes. | 
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R  Indraatiþ. 34 efrininly As; able, and our A merieen and Wet 
ne plantations more able 6 pay 4 land-tax than Gieat Br 
tain. Where the dandlord is ſubject neither o tithe mor poors 

rate, he muſt certainly be more able to pay ſuch a tax, than where 
the is ſuhject to both thoſe other Duides. The tithe, where there 
3 ho modus, and where it is levied in bind, dimmiſtiee more 
Whit We otkerwaſe be the rent of the landlord, 'thim 4 mn 
W Which: really umGurted to hee ſhiflings n ilie pomd. Such 
A Ahe will de found in molt chſe to umount co mote cha u 
Büren part of the irbal rent of the nd, dt of What xeamins after 
veplacing cbmiptraeb) che eapital bf the farmet, together with kis 
ISfdwaVle profit. -2If "all modus. aid All hemroprixtivas were 
Walen diy, the Winffcte dureh Hehe of Great Britam ant kre- 
td, cen Mot well he Uſtidvated ut Beſs man fix br Leven mib 
Ams. Ef there veg. Me Lithe either ih Great Britain er Ichnd, 
the Tors bald fo?d t pay A bt S n MANN additional 
Hnit-tax; Wit Ring ie Borde ed han- A very great put 6f 
thirh/ are ut Preſert. Aerzen pays Wh Ache, and could therefore 
very well afford to-pay.afand-twe, Phe fands in Arrieta and dhe 
Weſt Tunes, indeed, are in general hot temaamed vr Lafed out 
d für mes | They: dould wot therefbre e Aſſeſſetd "evoking to. 
any rent roll. But neither were the Ands ef Great Biftain, in 
"the 4th of William and Mary, affeſſed according to any tent 
A ben according; tin Very 18e and inaecttrate eſtimation. The 
Jas in AHerica Wight be ſſeſſed Affier in the fate manner, or 
ateording bo en eqirable valuation in &tffequertee of an accurate. 
ſurvey, like that which: was lately malle in che en and in 

the dominions of, Auftiva, Pfruſſia, fand Saria. "WIS 


| STAMP-DU EUs, it is. evident, might be. levied without: any 
"variation, in all countries: where Ae forms of law. proceſs, and: 
"the deeds By which property Bar real. and perſonal ' is transferred, 
are the ſame or 7 the ſame. * K 
| IEE 
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Ircland ang the plantations, provided. it was accompanied, ay in, 


5 


vould he in the higheſt degree adyantagcons .to hoch. All ih 


inxidious reſtraints which zt preſent, opprels the trade Nan 
the ion berpeen the 2 3 Ys 
| modifies of Ale v Wqule be 11 04. at an end, The —— 


tries north oj of Cape Finiſterre wo As open to every 188 of 
the produge* 'of America, ” 4 "thoſe. Toa of Rn cape at. G 'F p9 ſor 


parts of f thy at f at reſent.” The Tr between. Mou] 
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yrould. thus afford within . KY 10 a men(e Internal, m 


an ' extenſion of market would ſoon-.compenſate both op. Irs] 
and. the Bauen all that they e ſuſter from . the | iner 


the apties . ox. © tors. olf 211 Sli 72 Jo K Hl 11100 dis 2 01 51 


Far exciſe is the only part of the Biltfh Fyftem or ts es 
which would require to be varied in any relpect Act fal as it 
Was applied to the ckfferent provinces' of the e empire. IE oo 


be applied to Ireland without any *variation'; "the produc ce And 


Jn bong e 


ption of that king 16) nature 


che Weſt Indies, of which the produte and confi jon 55 - 
very different from thoſe of Great Britain, ſore | moi 
night be neceffary ; 4h the ſine manner as in its ap RG the 


: A FERMENTED > liquor, 2 a which i 1s i beer, but 
avhich, as lit is made of melaſſes, bears very little reſemblance, to 
-our Meer, makes eonſiderable part of the common drink of the 
Nee - This liquor, as it can be kept 

4 D 2 c days, 


The 6xtenſign. of the cuſtambouſe lays gf Great Aiftzin 9 8 


every part of the prodyce fer 18 40 ate Rink by thy da great 


with thoſe” of Great Blitsän. Jn its application 20 America "and 


eyder and beer countzes of England. F197 5 *.3f ee 1709 . 


pt only Tor! a fer 
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B 9 * days, cannot, ne our beer, be prep nared and ſtored up for fale i in 
— great breweries; but every private family muſt brew it” for their 
own uſe, in the fame manner as they cook their victuals. But to 
fabj ect every private family to the odious viſits and examination. 
of © the tax gatherers, in the ſame männer as we ſubject the 
keepers of altttiouſes and the brewers, for public Yale,” would be 
altogether i inconſiſtent with liberty. If for the ſake of equality i it 
was. thought neceſſary to lay a tax upon this liquor, it might be 
taxed by taxing the material of which it is made, either at the 


11 x 412. 


place of manufacture, or, if the ci rcuraſtances. of the trade ren- Y 


dered ſuch an exciſe improper, by laying a duty upon its importa- 
tion into the colony i in which it was to be conſumed. Beſides the 
duty of one penny a gallon impoſed by, the Britiſh Parliament 
upon the: importation. of melaſſes into America; ; there ! is a Fogg 
tax of this kind upon their importation into Maſſachiſets Bay, in 

ſhips belonging to any. other colony, of eight-pence the. hogſhead ;. 5: 
and another upon their importation, from the northern colonies, 
into South Carolina of five-pence the gallon: Or if neither of theſe - 
methods was. found convenient, each family miglit compound for 
its conſumption of. this liquor, either according to the number of 
perſons of which it copied,” in the ſame manner-as. private _ 


Ae ages. jan / ag of hae perſons, in 7 fam manner as 


ſeveral. different taxes arg. levied: in Holland, 350r nearly, as Sir - 
Mathew Decker propoſes that all. taxes: upon. conſumable com- 
modities ſhould. be levied. in England. This mode. of taxation, 
it has already been obſerved, when applied to objects of a ſpeedy : 


conſumption, is not a very convenient one. It might be * . 


however, in caſes ——_ no better: could be done. 


* JED - _ 4 


Snoan.. rum, 3 W are commodities. 8 are no- 


where 7 necelfaries of, life, which are become objects of almoſt uni- 
e conſumption, and which are therefore extreamly proper ſuh- 


jects:; | 
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jects of taxation. If a union with the colonies. was to take de egen 
thoſe commodities might be taxedꝭ either before they go out f 


the hands of the manufacturer or grower; or if this mode of 
taxation did not ſuit- the eireumſtances of thoſe perſons, they 
might be depoſited in public warehouſes both · ar the plate of m 
nufacture, and at all the different ports of the empire to which 
they might afterwards be tranſported, to remain there; under the 
joint cuſtody of the owner and the revenue officer; till ſuch time 
as they ſhould be delivered out either to! the conſumer, to the 
merchant retailer for home - conſumption,. or to: the merchant 
exporter ; the tax not to be advanced till ſuch delivery. When 
delivered out for exportation, to go duty free; upon proper. ſecu- 
rity being given that they ſhould really be exported out of the 
empire. Theſe are perhaps ths principal commodities with regand 
to which a union with the colonies might require 1 Wen 
e in the n _ of e taxation. 


War might be the -amount: tof the revenue which this fs em 
of taxation extended to all the different provinces of the empire 
might produce it maſt; no doubt, be altogether impofble to 
- aſcertain with tolerable exactneſs. By means of this ſyſtem chere lis 
annually levied in Great Britain; upon” tefs' than eight millions of 
people, more than ten millions of revenue. Ireland contains more 
than two millions of people, and according to the accbunts laid 
before the congreſs, the twelve aſſociated provinees of Amerita . 
contain more than three. Thoſe accounts, however, may have 
been exaggerated; in order, perhaps, either to encourage their own 
people, or. to intimidate thoſe- of this country, and we hall 1 
ſuppoſe therefore that our North American and Weſt” Indian c- 
lonies taken together contain no more than three millions; 5% 
that the whole Britiſh empire, in Europe and America; contains 
no more e than thirteen millions of Uikiabitants,” 5 I 50 leſs than 
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BODE cight millions of inhabitants this Gyſkem of taxation ict a re- 
wy Yermae. of more than ten millions fierling; it ougbt upon thirteen 


millions of inhabitants to raiſe a revenue of more than futegn 
millions two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. Fromm 
chis revenue, ſuppoſing that this Altem could produce. it, muſt 
be doducted, the revenue uſually raiſed in Ireland and the planta- 
tions for defraying the expence of their reſpective civil govern- 
ments. The expence of the civil and military eftabliſhment of 
Ireland, together with the intereſt of the public debt, amounts 
at a medium of the two years which ended March, 1775, to 
ſomething leſs than ſeuen hundred and fifty thauſand pounds a 
year. By a very exact acrount of dhe revenue of the principal 
<olonics of America and the Weſt Indies, it amousted, before the 
commencement of the late diſturbances, to a hundred and forty- 

ane theuſand tight hundred pounds. In this: account; dwwever, 
the revenue of Maryland, of Nerth ; Carolina, and of: all our late 
acquiſitions both upon the continent and in the iſlands, is omitted, 


which may perhaps make a. difference af thirty or larty thonſand 


pounds. For the fake. of even numbers therefore, let us ſuppoſe 


hat the revenue neceſſary for ſupporting the civil, government of 
Ireland, and the plantations, may amount to a mülion. There 
would remam conſaquently a. revenue of fifteen millions two hun- 
Ared and fifty thouſand Pounds, to he :apphed to 
_ the general expence of the empire, and towards paying. the public 
debt. Rut if from the preſent revenue of Great Britain a mil- 
Lion could in peaccable times e Here ed towards the en of 


detraying 


N ES — be ſpared. N this improved: revenue. This great 
J ſinking fund: too might be augmented every year. by the. intereſt of 
the debt which had been dicharged:the, year. before, and might i an 
, his manner. inereaſe. ſo very rapidly, as, to ie ſufficient in a few 


eas to diſcharge the whole, debt, and chus to eſtore campleatly 


- Ihe at preſent debilitated and languiſhing vigour of the empire. 
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In the meantime the people might be jelioved from ſome of the TTY 
moſt burdenſome taxes; from thoſe which are impotkd either ipon — 
the neceffaries of life, or upon the materials of manufasturt. The 
tabouring: poor | would: thus be enabled to live better, to work 
cheaper, and to ſend their goods cheaper to market. - "The cheap» 
nes of their goods would increaſe the demand for chem, and. 
evnſequently: for the labour of thoſe who. produced them, This 
increaſe in the demand for labour, wonld bath inerraſe the murabers 
und iniprove the circumſtaness of the  Iaboniing: poor. Their 
conſumptiom would incrraſe, and together with it the revenue 
ariſing from all thoſe antides of n dmg . Tl . 1 
e N e nur | 


| 
' 


N 


| Tus ide innig s this Hiker ef tende, e 
anight not ümtmedisteh increaſe iu proportion to he nusiber of 
people u ere ſirbjected to-3t, Great mdulgence would fur ſome 

ume be due to tlioſe provinces of the eimpire which ere thus ſub- 

jected! to.iburthens 10 wich the) had mot before been accuſtomed, 
and eren when the ſame taxes came to he levieiſl every where as 

-exadtly as poſfible, they, wand not very whereiproduce a revenue 

proportioned to the: numbers: of the people. In a' por county 

che conſumptiem of the principal oommodlities ſubject to the duties 
crates and exciſe is very ſmall; and in a thanly i babited. 
«cormwy the opportunities f ſmuggling are very great. The con- 
ſumption of imalt-liquors among the inferior ranks of people in 
Seortland is vety mall, and the exciſe upon malt, beer, and ale, 
produces loſs Here than in England in proportion to the numbers 
-of- the people and the rate of the duties, which upen malt 3s bf - 
'Fexent on account of a ſuppoſed. difference of quality. In theſe 


particular branches of che exciſe there ĩs not, I apprehendi muqh 
more ſmuggling in che one cuntry than in the other. The duties 
1 the.diſtillexy,/ e greater part af the cuties of caſtoms,. 


in: 
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B _ K ebophoportide tothe numbers of people in the reſpective countries, 
produce leſs in Scotland than in England, not only on account 
of the ſmaller conſumption of the taxed commodities, but of the 

much greater facility of ſmuggling: In Ireland, the inferior ranks. 

of people are ſtill poorer than in Scotland, and many parts of the 

country are almoſt as thinly inhabited. In Ireland, therefore, the 
conſumption of the taxed commodities might, in proportion to 

the number of the people, be ſtill leſs than in Scotland, and the 

facility of ſmuggling nearly the ſame. In America and the Weſt 
Indies the white people even of the loweſt rank are in much better 
circumſtances than thoſe of the ſame rank in England, and their 
conſumption of all the luxuries in which they uſually indulge 
themſelves is probably much greater. - The blacks, indeed, who 

make the greater part of the inhabitants. both of the ſouthern 

colonies upon the continent and of the Weſt Indian iſlands, as they 

are in a ſtate of ſlavery, are, no doubt, in a worſe condition than 

the pooreſt people either in Scotland or Ireland. We muſt not, 
however, upon that account, imagine that they are worſe. fed, or 

that their conſumption of articles which might be ſubjected to 
moderate duties, is leſs than that even of the lower ranks of people 
min England. In order that they may work well, it is the intereſt _ 
of their maſter that they ſhould be fed well and kept in good 5 
heart, in the ſame manner as it is his intereſt that his working L 

- cattle ſhould be ſo. The blacks accordingly have almoſt every 

where their allowance of rum and of melaſſes or ſpruce beer, in 

the ſame manner as the white ſervants; and this allowance would 

not probably be withdrawn, though thoſe articles ſhould: be ſub- 

jected to moderate duties. The conſumption of the taxed commodi- 

ties, therefore, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, would 
probably be as great in America and the Weſt Indies as in any 

part of the Britiſh empire, The opportunities of ſmuggling, 
— would be much greater; America, in — to the 
| extent 
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extent of the country, being much more. thinly inhabited than ener. 
either Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue, however, which 1s at — 
Preſent raiſed by the different duties upon malt and malt liquors, 

was to be levied by a ſingle duty upon malt, the opportunity of 
Imuggling in the moſt important branch of the exciſe would be 

-almoſt entirely taken away: And if the duties of cuſtoms, inſtead | 

of being impoſed upon almoſt all the different articles of impor- 

tation, were confined to a few of the moſt general uſe and con- 
ſumption, and if the levying of thoſe duties was ſuhjected to the 

exciſe laws, the opportunity of ſmuggling, though not. ſo entirely 

taken away, would be very much diminiſhed. , In conſequence of 

thoſe two, apparently, very. ſimple. and eaſy alterations, the duties 

of cuſtoms and exciſe might probably produce a revenue as great in 
proportion to the conſumption of the moſt thinly inhabited pro- 

vince as they do at n in ee to that of i Gf magft po- 
Polous. 5 
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Tur e it Ins W fil; indeed; bonds no. e or 
ſilver money; the interior commerce of the country being c 
on by a paper currency, and the gold and ſilver which occaſionally 
come among them being all ſent to Great Britain in return for the 
commodities which they receive from us. But without gold and 
ſilver, it is added, there is no poſſibility of paying taxes. We 
already get all the gold and ſilver which they have. How 4 is it 
| e to draw from them what they; have not? coins ict 


Ti * it Laxcity of 2old 1 ſilver away} in a 
not the effect of the poverty of that country, or of the inability 
of the people there to purchaſe thoſe metals. In a country where 
the wages of labour are ſo much higher, and the price of pro- 
viſions ſo much lower than in England, the greater part of the 
people muſt ſurely, have wherewithal to pu rchaſe a ee rr 

Vor. II. e if 
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B __ K if it was either neceſlary or convenient for them to do fo, The 


| emu ſcarcity of thoſe metals, nen yl be the effect a abs: and 


not 1 eoalfity | 
Iz is for tranſaing cither melt or r forcien buſineſs, that 


od &+ + a bo 


ay and ſilver money 18 either neceſfary c or convenient, 


Tur domeſtic bufineſs of every country, it has been ſhewn | in 
the fecond book of this1 inquiry,” may, at leaſt in peaceable times, be- 
tranſacted by means of a paper currency, with nearly the fame: 
degree of ONEIgy 2 as by gold and filver money. Tt is con- 


venient for the Americans, who could always employ with profit 


in the improvement. of their lands a greater ſtock than they can 
eaſily get, to fave as much as poſſible the expence of ſo coſtly an 
inſtrument of commerce as gold and filver, and rather to employ. 
that part of their ſurplus produce which would be neceſſary for 
purchaſing thoſe metals, in purchaſing the inſtruments of trade, 
the materials of cloathing, ſeveral parts of houſhold furniture, 


and the iron-work neceſſary for building and extending their 


ſettlements and plantations; in purchaſing, not dead ſtock, but 


active and productive ſtock. The colony governments find it for 


their intereſt to ſupply people with ſuch a quantity of paper- 
money as is fully ſufficient and generally more than ſafficient for 
tranſacting their domeſtic buſineſs. Some of thoſe governments, 


'that Gr Penſylvania particularly, derive a revenue from lending 


this paper- money to their ſubjects at an intereſt of ſo. much per 


cent. Others, like that of Maſſachuſet's Bay, advance upon. 
extraordinary emergencies a. paper- money of this kind for de- 
fraying the public expence, and afterwards, when it ſuits the 
. conveniency of the. colony, redeem. it at the depreciated value to 
which it gradually falls. In 17457 * that colony paid, in this man- 
ner, the greater part of its public debts, with the tenth part of 


ALE | the 
® See. Hutchinſon's Hiſtory of Maſſachuſet's Bay, Vol. II. Page 436. & ſeq. 
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the money for which its bills had beef! Fränted. It ſults tha WH e 


venieney of the planets to fave the expence of tiiploying Zeld àNM warm 
filver money i in their domeſtic tranfactibns; and it fuits the Corte. 
niency of the colony governments to ſupply them . 
Which, though attended with Tothe very confideraBle Afidbrmtäges, 
enables them to fave that eupenee- The redufldahey of paper no. 
ney neceſſarily baniſhes gold and Myer fem the domeftie tHarth6- 
tions of the colonies, fer the fart feaſon that it has Baniſh&l troſt 
metals from the greater part of the domieftie tränfäckfons öf Bit. 
land and in both éurtries it is Hot the poverty, Bü tHe erter- 
prifing and projecting ſpirit of the pesple, Meir deſtré f empl0y- 
ing all the ſtock which they can get an Give and ßrödüésdwe ftock, 
which has occaſioned this referrer of Pepe N ran 
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with Great Britain, gold and ſilver are more or leſs employed, 
exactly : in propòrtiòſt as they are more of lets heceſfacy.” Where 
| thoſe tiücta ate not neceflary, they ſel a Where ee are 
ticelſary, _ wi generally fond. 15 5 wy 
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ts che! us de beben rest aut ho 195 7 2 
nies, the Britiſh goods are generally advanced to the coloniſts at a 


pretty long credit, and arè afterwards paid 1. in tobacco, rated at 
a certain rice. It is more, convenient for the coloniſts to pay in 


tobacco than in gold and ſitver. It would be more convenient for 
el rhierchane to bay for the ods which, his Op 9 0 555 
fold to 
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BOOK venient for all the correſpondents of a. merchant. to receive pay-- 
ment for the goods which. they ſell to him, in goods of ſome. other 
kind which. he happens. to deal in. The Britiſh, merchants who 
trade to Virginia and Maryland happen to be a particular ſett of 
correſpondents, to whom it is more convenient to receive payment 
for the goods which. they ſell to. thoſe colonies in. tobacco than in 
gold and filver. They expect to make a. profit by the ſale of the 
tobaceo. They could make none by that of the gold and ſilver. 
Gold and ſilver, therefore, very ſeldom appear in the commerce 
between Great Britain and the tobacco colonies. Maryland and 
: Virginia have. as little occaſion. for. thoſe metals in their forei gu 
as in their | domeſtic commerce. They are ſaid, accordingly, 
to have leſs gold. and ſilver money than any. other colonies. in Ame- 
rica. They are reckoned; however, as thriving, and conſequently. 
as rich a8 any. of their neighbours, 


In. the wot colonies, Penfylvania, New York, New Jerſey, 
the four govern ments of New-England, .&c. the value of their own: 
produce which they export to Great Britain is not equal to that of 
the manufactures which they import for their own uſe, and for 
that of ſome of the other colonies to which they are the: carriers. 
A. balance, therefore, muſt be paid to the mother obey in 89183 k 
and filver, and this balance they generally | find. 


In the fa ugar lies the value of the gib annually en 
to Great Britain is mueh greater than that of all the goods im ported 
from thence. If the. ſugar and rum annually ſent to the mother 
country were paid for in thoſe colonies, Great Britain would be - 
obliged to ſend out every year a very large. balance in money, an and 
the trade to the Weft Indies would, by a certain ſpecies. of politi- - 
cians, be conſidered as extremely diſadvantageous. Bur it ſo hap- 
Pens, that many of the principal proprietors of the ſugar. planta- 
tions reſide 1 in 1 Great Bri tain, , : oThas rents are remitted to them in 

N ſugar 
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fugar and rum, the produce of their eſtates. The fugar and : rum en * 
which the Weſt India merchants purchaſe-1 in thoſe; colonjes. upon v — 
their own account, are not equal in value to the goods: which 

they annually ſell there. A balance, therefore, muſt generally bo 


2 to them in an added thisihalaevieoy' u DOOY 


'B . 2 * 


Tu difficulty ap irregularity, | of payment from the different: 
colonies to Great Britain, have not been at all in proportion to the 
greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the balances which were reſpectiyely due 
from them: Payments have in general been more regular from 
the northern tlian from the tobacco colonies, though the former 
have generally paid a pretty large balance in money, while the lat-- 
ter have paid « either no balance, or. a much ſmaller one. The difñ 
culty of gettin g payment from. o our. different ſugar, colonies has been 
greater or leſs in proportion, not ſo much to the extent of the 
balances reſpectivelj due from them, as to, the quantity, of uncul- 
tivated land which they contained; that i is, to the greater or - ſmaller - 
temptation which the planters have been under of oyer⸗ trading, or 

of undertaking tlie ſettlement and plantation of greater quantities 
of waſte land than ſuited the extent of their capitals... The returns 
from the great iſland of. Jamaica; where there is ſtill much uncul- 

_ tivated land, have, upon this account, been in general more irre- 
gular and uncertain than thoſe from the ſmaller. iſlands of Barba» 
does, Antigua, and St. Chriſtophers, which have for theſe many 
years been completely cultwated, and have, upon that. account, 
afforded leſs field for the ſpeculations of. the planter. The new 
acquiſitions of Grenada, Tobago, St. Vincents, and Dominica, have 
opened a new field for ſpeculations of this kind; and the returns 


from thoſe iſlands have of late been as irregular and uncertain as 
thoſe from the great. hand of Jamaica... 5 
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Ił is not, thiirefars) the porertyivf this! Gels which! beende | 
in * greater part of them, the preſent r of gold and ſilver 


wat — | money. - 


BOOK 


makes it convenient for them to have as little dead ſtock as 
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money. Their great demand for active and productive ſteck 


poſſible; and diſpoſes them upon that account to content them- 
ſelves with a cheaper, though leſs commodious inſtrument of com- 
merce than gold and ſilver. They are thereby enabled ts ton 
vert the value of that gold and ſilver into the inſtruments of 
trade, into the materials of e into houſhold ee and 


A 


not be tranſacted nn 2511 1 Aer money, it e that 
they can always find the neceſſaty quantity of thoſe metals ; and if 
they frequently do not find it, their failure is generally the effect, 
not of their — poverty,” but of their unneceſſary and exceſ- 
ſive enterprize. It is not becauſe they are poor that their payments 
are irregular and ncertain ; but becauſe they are too eager to 
become exceſſively rich. Though all that part of the producs of 
the colony taxes, which was over and above what was neceſſary for 
defraying tlie e expence | of their own civil and military eſtabliſh- 
ments, were to be remitted to Great Britain m gold and filver, 
the colonies have abundantly wherewithal to purchaſe the requiſite 
quantity of thoſe metals. They would i in this caſe be obliged, | 

indeed, to exchange. a part of het ſurplus produce, with, which 
chey row purchafe active and productive ſtock, for dead ſtock. - In 
2 c 10 their domeſtic bulineſs ah would be obliged to frag 
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companies in Great Britain, 18 6 Fam « part of the ſurplus produce 


of America had been conſignied, 'who- would pay m the treaſury 


the American revenue in money, after having themſebves received 


n 4 | | the 
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the value of it in goods; and the whole buſineſs might fre 
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” Is 4 is i nod: 3 to. juſtice that. both, traland 200 Abaticn 


ſhould contribute towards the diſcharge of the publie debt 


of Great Britain. That debt has been contracted in ſupport 
of the government eſtabliſhed by the revolution, a government to 


which the proteſtants of Ireland owe, not only the whole authority 
which. they at preſent enjoy in their on country, but every ſeeu- 
rity which they poſſeſs for their liberty, their property. and their 


religion; a government t. 9 Which ſeyeral of the colonies of America 


owe their preſent charters, and conſequently their preſent conſti⸗ 


tution, and to which all the colonies of America. oye the liberty, 
ſecurity, and property, which they have ever ſince enjoyed. That 
public debt has been contraſted i in the defence, not of Great Bri- 
tain alone, but of al the different Provinces. of the empire; the 
immenſe debt contr added! in the late War in particular, and. a great 
part of that contracted in the war before, were both ee ware 
racted! in eee of America, . 


4222 
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ei of 1 other e de; more important, and 
which would much more than compenſate any increaſe of taxes that 
might accompany that union. . By the ynign with, England, he 


middling and inferior ranks. of People. in Scotland gained a com- 
plete deliverance from the Power. of an ariſtocracy which had al- 


ways before oppreſſed. them. By a union with. Great Britain the 


greater part of the people of all, ranks in Ireland would, gain an 
equally complete deliverance: from, a much more pre Aer 

cracy ; an ariſtocracy not founded, like; that of - Scotland, 
natural and reſpectable c 
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* the moſt odious of all diſtinctions, thoſe of religious and political 
pens prejudices ; diſtinctions which more than any other animate both 
the inſolence of the oppreſſors and · the hatred and indignation of the 
oppreſſed, and which commonly render the inhabitants of the ſame 
country more hoſtile to one another than thoſe of different coun- 
tries ever are. Without a union with Great Britain, the inhabi- 


tants of Ireland: are net Peer, for _— ae to conſider themſelves 
as one OS: FD 
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No oppreſſive ariſtocracy has ever r prevailed. in the colonies. 
Even they, however, would, in point of happineſs and tranquillity, 
gain conſiderably by a union with Great Britain. It would, at 
leaſt, deliver them from thoſe rancorous and virulent factions 
which are inſeparable from ſmall democracies, and which have ſo 
frequently divided the affections of their people, and diſturbed the 

N tranquillity of their governments, in their form ſo nearly democra- 
| | | tical. In the caſe of a total ſeparation from Great Britain, which. 
1 unleſs prevented by a union of this kind, ſeems very likely to take 
| place, thoſe factions would be ten times more virulent than ever. 
Before the commencement of the preſent diſturbances, the coercive 
power of the mother country had always been able to reſtrain thoſe 
factions from breaking out into any thing worſe than groſs bru- 
tality and inſult. If that coercive power was entirely taken away, 

they would probably ſoon break out into open violence and blood- 
ſhed. In all great countries Which are united under one uniform 
government, the ff pirit of party commonly prevails leſs in the remote 
Provinces, than in the center of the empire. The diſtance of thoſe 
provinces from the capital, from the principal ſeat of the great 
ſcramble of faction and ambition, makes them, enter leſs into the 
views of any of the contending parties, and renders them more 
indifferent and impartial ſpectators of the conduct of all. The 


ſpirit of party prevails leſs in Scotland than in England. 


In 
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In the cafe of a union it would probably prevail Kh i in Feli 


man in Scotland, and the colonies would probably ſoon enjoy a 


degree of concord and unanimity at preſent unknown in any Part 
of the Britiſh empire. Both Ireland and the colonies, indeed, 

would be ſubjected to heavier taxes than any which they at preſent 
pay. In conſequence, however, of a diligent and faithful appli- 
cation of the public revenue towards the diſcharge of the national 


debt, the greater part of thofe taxes mi ight not be of long conti- 
nuance, and the public revenue of Great Britain might ſoon be 
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reduced to what was RN = maintaining a a moderate x Peace ä 


eſtabliſhment. | 


C 


Tus TER) | quid of the Eaſt incke company, the un- 
doubted right of the crown, that i is, of the ſtate and people of 


Great Britdin, might be rendered another ſource of revenue more- 


abundant perhaps than' all thoſe already mentioned. Thoſe coun- 


tries are repreſented as more fertile, more extenſive; and in pro- 


portion to their extent much richer and more populous than Great 
Britain. In order to draw a great revenue from them, it would not 


| probably be neceſſary” to introduce any new. f yſtem of taxation 


into countries which are already ſufficientiy at more than fufh- 


ciently taxed. It might perhaps be more proper to lighten than to 


aggravate the burden of theſe unfortunate countries, and to en- 
deavour to draw a revenue from them, not by impoſing new. taxes, 


but by preventing the embezzlement and miſapplication of the: 
abi gore ou which "oy n, my. [53 : $ . 


l it. ſhould * TE Kinpratdble. for Great Britain to draw 


any. conſiderable augmentation of revenue from any of the re- 


ſources above · mentioned; the only reſource which can remain to. 
her is a diminution of her expence. In the mode of collecting. 
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and. m that of expending the public revenue ; though in. both: 
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GLEN! K wi. may be. ſtill room for improvement ; Great Britain ſeems 
= to be at leaſt as oeconomical as any of her neighbours. The mi- 


litary eſtabliſhment which ſhe maintains for her own defence in 
time of peace, 1s more moderate. than that of any European ſtate 
which can pretend to rival her either in wealth or in power. 
None of thoſe articles, therefore, ſeem to admit of any conſider- 
able reduction of expence. The expence of the peace eſtabliſh- 
ment of the colonies was, before the commencement of the pre- 
ſent diſturbances, very conſiderable, and is an expence which 
may, and if no revenue can be drawn from them, ought cer- 
tainly to be ſaved altogether. This conſtant expence in time of 
peace, though very great, is inſignificant in compariſon with 
what the defence of the colonies has, coſt us in time of war. 
The laſt war, which was undertaken altogether on account of 
the colonies, coſt Great Britain, it has already been obſerved, 
upwards of ninety millions. The Spaniſh war of 1739 was prin= 
cipally undertaken on their account; in which, and in the French 
war that was the conſequence of it, Great Britain ſpent up- 
wards of forty millions, a great part of which ought juſtly to: 


be charged to the colonies. In thoſe two wars the colonies coſt 


Great Britain much more than double. the ſum which the na- 


tional debt amounted to before the, commencement of the firſt 


of them. Had it not been for thoſe wars that debt might, and 
probably would by this time have been compleatly paid; and had: 


it not been for the eolonies, the former of thoſe wars might not, 


and the latter certainly would not have been undertaken. ' It 
was becauſe the colonies were ſuppoſed to be provinces of the 
Britiſn empire, that this expence was laid out upon them. But 
countries which contribute neither revenue nor milit-ry force to- 
wards the ſupport of the empire, cannot be conſidered as pro- 
vinces. They may perhaps be conſidered as appendages, as a 
ſort of ſplendid and ſhowy equipage of the empire. But if the 
5 9 | empire 
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„ 
empire can no longer ſupport the expence of keeping up this equi- c H A Hy 


page, it ought certainly to lay it down; and if it cannot raiſe 3 


its revenue in proportion to its expence, it ought, at leaſt, to 


accommodate its expence to its revenue. If the colonies, not- 


withſtanding their refuſal to ſubmit to Britiſh taxes, are ſtill to 
be conſidered as provinces of the Britiſh empire, their defence in 
ſome future war may coſt Great Britain as great an expence as 


it ever has done in any former war. The rulers of Great Britain 


have for more than a century paſt amuſed the people with the 


imagination that they poſſeſſed a great empire on the weſt ſide 


of the Atlantic. This empire, however, has hitherto exiſted in 
imagination only. It has hitherto been, not an empire, but the 


project of an empire; not a gold mine, but the project of a 


gold mine; a project which has coſt, which continues to coſt, 


and which if purſued in the ſame way as it has been hitherto, is | 


likely to coſt immenſe expence, without being likely to bring. any 


profit ; for the effects of the monopoly of the colony trade, it has 


been ſhewn, are, to the great body of the people, mere loſs 


inſtead of profit. It is ſurely now time that our rulers ſhould 
either realize this. golden dream, in which they have been indulg- 


ing themſelves, perhaps, as well as the people; or, that they | 
ſhould awake from it themſelves, and endeavour to awaken the 


people. If the project cannot be compleated, it ought to be 
given up. If any of the provinces of the Britiſh empire cannot 


de made to contribute towards the ſupport of the whole empire, 


it is ſurely time that Great Britain ſhould: free herſelf from the 
expence of defending thoſe provinces. in time of war, and of 


ſupporting any part of their civil or military eſtabliſhments i in. 


time of peace, and endeavour to accommodate her future views: 
and deſigns to the real mediocrity of her circumſtances, 4 
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